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THE DESCENDANTS OF JONATHAN 
EDWARDS 


BY D. O. S. LOWELL 





A REMARKABLE INSTANCE OF INTELLECTUAL HEREDITY—AN AMERI- 
CAN FAMILY WHOSE MEMBERS, FOR SIX GENERATIONS, HAVE BEEN 
HEADS OF UNIVERSITIES AND LEADERS IN THE EDUCATIONAL WORLD 


:* has long been admitted that many generation. It is a familiar saying that 
things, like diseases and proclivities, ‘‘the fathers have eaten sour grapes and 
may be handed down from generation to the children’s teeth are set on edge.” 





‘ : Sig % & ce 
} JONATHAN EDWARDS (1703-1758), THIRD PRESIDENT OF THE COLLEGE OF 
NEW JERSEY (PRINCETON), AND ONE OF THE FOREMOST 
AMERICANS OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
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But the writer does not remember to 
have seen in any work on heredity that 
the tendency to be a college president 
may run in the blood. That this is a 
fact, however, the following sketch goes 
far to prove, or else we have a set of un- 
exampled coincidences. 
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the Amazon, mingling with many tribu- 
taries and ever broadening toward the 
sea. 

In some strange way, moreover, the 
spirit of Edwards seems incapable of 
dissolution in all these generations of 
commingled blood. It is held in solu- 


AARON BURR (1756-1836), VICE-PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES, 
GRANDSON OF JONATHAN EDWARDS 


Jonathan Edwards was one of the 
foremost Americans of the eighteenth 
century. In intellectual eminence, only 
Benjamin Franklin can be compared 
with him. These two great men far ex- 
celled their fellows, the one by his 
marvelous common sense, the other by 
his uncommon mental acumen. But in 
one respect they differed curiously. 
Franklin was like the Nile, a_ river 
majestic yet solitary; while the stream 
of Edwards’ descendants flowed on like 


tion, rather, and throbs in the arteries of 
his most remote posterity. He was presi- 
dent of Princeton for only a few brief 
weeks before his death, but in the five 
generations that have since had their 
entrances and their exits upon the stage 
of action, a college president has never 
yet been lacking among his direct de- 
scendants. More than this, many direct 
descendants who were disqualified be- 
cause of the accident of sex have made 
college presidents of their husbands. 
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JONATHAN EDWARDS, JR. (1745-1801), PRESI- 
DENT OF UNION COLLEGE, SON OF 
JONATHAN EDWARDS 


From the portrait by Moultrop 


But the presidential family of Presi- 
dent Edwards is not confined to colleges 
or universities. As members of this as- 
tonishing group, we find, it is true, presi- 
dents of ten colleges and universities— 
of Amherst, Hamilton, Rutgers, Union, 
Princeton (two), Yale (three), Johns 
Hopkins, Columbia, Carnegie Institu- 
tion, and the University of California. 
Besides these, there are founders and 
presidents of two law-schools, two presi- 
dents of a theological seminary, one of 
the Association of American Anatomists, 
one of the Boston Society of Natural 
History, a bank president, and a presi- 
dent of three railroads; and finally one 
Vice-President and one President of the 
United States. Here are letters, law, 
medicine, theology, science, commerce, 
finance, politics, and statesmanship, all 
officered—and head-officered, too—by 
the sons and sons-in-law of Jonathan 
Edwards. 


THE FIRST GENERATION 


“The most eminent graduate of the 
college [Yale], the greatest theologian 
of his century, the ablest metaphysician 
of the period between Leibnitz and 
Kant ”’—these are the words with 
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which Franklin Bowditch Dexter, in 


” 


“Yale Biographies,” begins his_ brief 
sketch of President Edwards. 

The pioneer of the family of which 
Jonathan was the most illustrious mem- 
ber was William Edwards, a young 
Welshman who in 1640 came with his 
mother and his stepfather to Hartford, 
Connecticut. William married Agnes 
Spencer, and had one son, Richard, born 
in 1647. By his first wife, Elizabeth 
Tuttle, Richard had six children; of 
these the eldest son, Timothy, born in 
1669, was the father of Jonathan. 
Timothy graduated from Harvard at the 
age of twenty-two, receiving the degrees 
of A. B. and A. M. on the same day— 
‘“‘an uncommon mark of respect.” He 
married Esther, daughter of the Rev. 
Solomon Stoddard, by whom he had 
eleven children. 

Jonathan Edwards (1703-1758) was 
the fifth child and only son of Timothy 
and Esther. His “sixty feet of sisters ” 
—for the Edwardses were a tall family 
—were Esther, Elizabeth, Anne, Mary 
his seniors—and Eunice, Abigail, 
Jerusha, Hannah, Lucy, and Martha. 
Jonathan gave early evidence of being 
a scholar and a thinker. He entered 
Yale at thirteen and received his A. M. 








SERENO EDWARDS DWIGHT (1786-1850), PRESI- 
DENT OF HAMILTON COLLEGE, GREAT- 
GRANDSON OF JONATHAN EDWARDS 
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when he was twenty. Seven years later 
he married Sarah Pierpont, a seventeen- 
year-old girl described as of striking 
beauty and intelligence, whose father 
was one of the founders of Yale. “A 
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TIMOTHY DWIGHT (1752-1517), EIGHTH 
JONATHAN 


ton, Massachusetts. At the end of that 
time he was persecuted for righteousness’ 
sake and dismissed. He was thus left, 
at the age of forty-seven, with a family 
of eight children at home and no income. 
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PRESIDENT OF YALE, GRANDSON OF 
EDWARDS 


From the portrait by Trumbull 


sweeter couple I have not seen,” George 
Whitefield wrote of them in his diary. 
They had the _ following children: 
Sarah, Jerusha, Esther, Mary, Lucy, 
Timothy, Susannah, Eunice, Jonathan, 
Jr., Elizabeth, and Pierpont. Of the 
eleven, seven were born on Sunday. 
For twenty-four years Mr. Edwards 
was settled over a church in Northamp 


“His prospects were apparently ruined,” 
his biographer remarks; “ but in fact 
the period of his greatest activity, in 
which ne laid the foundations of his en- 
during fame, was thus ushered in.” He 
went to Stockbridge, Massachusetts, then 
a wilderness, and became a missionary to 
the Indians; and in that solitude, in his 
moments of leisure, he wrote his immor- 
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tal treatise on ‘“ The Freedom of the 
Will.” 

In 1757, on the death of his son-in- 
law, the Rev. Aaron Burr, he was called 
to be the third president of the College 
of New Jersey, now Princeton; but 
shortly after taking up his duties there 
he died of smallpox. He was buried in 
Princeton, and upon his tomb is a Latin 
epitaph extolling his virtues and _pro- 
nouncing him “second to none in wis- 
dom, discriminating judgment, and 
mental caliber.” 

To the commanding intellect of Jona- 
than Edwards both Europe and America 
have borne witness. ‘‘ That he is the 
first metaphysician this country has pro- 
duced, no one can doubt,” said Mark 
Hopkins. ‘‘ He was one of the wonders 
of the world,” declared John Fiske; 
‘probably the greatest intelligence that 
the Western Hemisphere has yet seen.” 
“Of all the scholars and philosophers 
that America had produced from the be- 
ginning of the [eighteenth] century,” 
wrote Bancroft, “only two had estab- 
lished a considerable and permanent 
reputation — Benjamin Franklin and 
Jonathan Edwards.” Finally, Dr. Rich- 
ard Storrs, the silver-tongued, says elo- 
quently: “He held New England, as 
no man else, to heights of thought diffi- 
cult to scale; his service was one which 
no generation will outlive to the end of 
our history.” 

Edwards was fortunate indeed. Not 
only do his works follow him, but a noble 
posterity still keeps his name in undying 
remembrance, as we shall see. 

THE SECOND GENERATION 

Jonathan Edwards, Jr. (1745-1801), 
second president of Union College, was 
the second son and ninth child of Presi- 
dent Edwards, and was graduated from 
Princeton in 1765. The coincidences in 
the life of father and son were many 
and striking. “The name, education, 
and early employments of both were 
alike. Both were religious in their 
youth, were distinguished scholars, and 
were tutors for equal periods in the col 
leges where they were educated. Both 
were settled in the ministry as successors 
to their maternal grandfathers; were 
dismissed on account of their religious 
opinions; and were again settled in re 
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THEODORE DWIGHT WOOLSEY (1801-1889), TENTH 
PRESIDENT OF YALE, GREAT-GRANDSON 
OF JONATHAN EDWARDS 


tired country towns, over congregations 
singularly attached to them, where they 
had leisure to prepare and publish their 
valuable works. Both left these studies 
to become presidents of colleges: and 
both died shortly after inauguration, one 
at fifty-six and the other at fifty-seven, 
each having preached on the first Sab- 
bath of the year of his death on the text: 
‘This year thou shalt die.’ ” 

The Rev. Aaron Burr (1716-1757), 
second president of Princeton, married 
Esther, third daughter of President Ed- 
wards. Burr was only thirteen years 
younger than his father-in-law. He 
graduated at Yale in 1735, and was 
elected president of the college of New 
Jersey in 1748. He moved the college 
from Elizabeth to Newark, and finally 
to Princeton. He increased the number 
of students from eight to eighty, and 
“his aptness to teach was almost with- 
out parallel.” 

President Burr first saw his wife when 
she was fifteen. He did not meet her 
again for six vears, and then was with 
her at Stockbridge for only three days. 
He went back to Princeton, but two 
weeks later sent an undergraduate to 


bring Iésther and her mother They ar 
rived on Saturday, May 27, 1752, and 
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had spent the night in the boiler-room 
of a factory on Water Street, and the 
memory of its grateful warmth made 
him shiver the more in his present un- 
comfortable situation. 

At any rate, the park was no place for 
sleeping in winter, so he shaped a course 
for the setting sun and trudged man- 
fully on toward the West Side. It is 
fairly astounding, when you are a fugi- 
tive from justice, how many policemen 
you meet. Ambrose must have run 
across half a dozen in the next ten 
minutes. The last one he recognized as a 
former neighbor of his father on Cherry 
Street, and it spurred his tired legs into a 
stumbling trot. But he was footsore 
and exhausted, and when he halted, at 
the corner of Columbus Avenue and 
Seventy-Second Street, he was indeed a 
forlorn little figure. 

His Nemesis was close upon him. 
Just as he was about to subside into 
another fit of weeping, a tall patrolman, 
his father’s late neighbor, lifted the boy 
in his arms. 

“Quit yer beefin’,’ the policeman 
said, ‘an’ say what ails yer.” 

“Narten,’ Ambrose wailed through 
his tears. ‘‘ Lemmego, I tell yer!” 

He kicked and struggled in an effort 
to escape. 

“Gwan!” said the officer. ‘‘ Cut dat 
out, or I’ll spank the britches off’n yer!” 
He made closer inspection of the wrig- 
gling youngster. “Holy cripes!” the 
officer cried. ‘It’s Ambrose McGann! 
What er yer doin’ up here, Ambrose? ” 

Ambrose sniffed and was still. He 
submitted to being plied with steaming 
coffee and butter-cakes in an adjacent 
lunch-room until he could eat no more. 

“Now listen to me, kid,” the officer 
said at the conclusion of the meal. 
“Tell me what ails yer, or I’ll jail yer 
fer de rest of yer life.” 

The jig was up at last, and Ambrose 
prepared to make a clean breast of the 
whole matter. 

“JT done up a kid on Scammel Street 
dis mornin’,” he said, between sobs. 

“Well, what of it?” the officer per- 
sisted. ‘‘ Was he done up bad?” 


’ 


Ambrose could hardly restrain a smile 
of pride. 

“T guess he croaked,” 
simply. 


said Ambrose 
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It was thus that he confessed his 
crime. ‘The officer whistled softly. 

“Now don’t get scared,” he said. 
“You kin stay in de back room of the 
station-house to-night, and ter-morrer’s 
my day off, so we'll go down town ter- 
gether and see what kin be done.” 

There was little sleep for Ambrose in 
the hospitable warmth of the back room. 
The electric chair is a favorite topic of 
conversation among the corner loafers 
of Cherry Street, and many a gruesome 
discussion of its dread office had Am- 
brose overheard in the vicinity of his 
home. It all came back to harry his 
soul that long night through, and it was 
a pallid criminal that accompanied Officer 
Shea down town next day. 

They first visited the station-house on 
Madison Street, and Shea saluted his 
old sergeant behind the desk. 

“Any murders on Scammel 
yesterday, sarge?” he said. 

““Ain’t heard o’ none,” 
answered. 

“Well, dis kid here says he killed a 
man there.” 

The sergeant leaned over the desk. 

“Did yer shoot him or stab him?” he 
asked Ambrose, with a twinkle in his 
eye. 

Ambrose became indignant. 

“No kiddin’! I ‘pushed de guy 
down a basement, an’ I kin show yer de 
stiff,” he said by way of offering proof. 

“Go ’round wid him to see it,’ the 
sergeant said, and they started for Scam- 
mel Street without further delay. 

It was nearly noon, and Scammel 
Street, which is an unusually quiet thor- 
oughfare for the East Side, was almost 
deserted, save for the plump figure of 
Pincus Shapiro. Pincus’ features were 
swollen and twisted into a picturesque 
variation of their ordinary irregularity. 
A large piece of surgical plaster adorned 
the back of his head, and he was run- 
ning violently to and fro in front of his 
father’s basement store. 

“Honk, honk!” he cried, as he 
dragged after him a soap-box on wheels. 

His painful injuries of yesterday were 
merged in the amusement of the hour, 
for in the exercise of a beneficent imag- 
ination, Pincus was himself again—a 
forty horse-power gasoline automobile. 

Montague. Glass 


Street 


the sergeant 
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The Road ofa 
Thourvand 
: Wonders, 


The most wonderful road through 
the greatest country in the world 
—THE COAST LINE AND 
SHASTA ROUTE of the Southern 
Pacific Company, beginning in the 
flower-showered land of Southern 
California, winding along the coast 
of the blue Pacific, over hills and 
mountains, and ending in that home 
of present opportunity, Portland, 
Oregon. A railroad 1,300 miles 
long every league of which offers 
something unusual to the nature- 


+ 








student, health-seeker, mountain- 


climber, investor, hunter and 
fisherman. 


The glories of this marvel land— 
which the refreshing breath of the 
ocean and the majesty of the moun- 
tains have made the grandest of 
all summer resorts—can only be 
depicted by the pen of a poet, the 
brush of amaster, Andsoa book of 
many pages has been prepared by 
those who, knowing and loving this 
land of health, desire that others 
may share with them its riches. 


Between the golden covers of 
this guide book are reproduced the 


(Continued on neat page) 
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(Continued from preceding page) 


f ~*~ | yy i noted scenes of Pacific Coast his- 
tory—Ancient Missions of Old-time 
Friars; Big Trees of Noah’s time; 
Restful Resorts; Health-restoring 
Mineral Springs ; Orange Groves ; 
Flower Farms; Acres of Blossoms ; 
q , Towering Palms; Snow-covered 
i, Af Peaks ; Shadowed Canyons; Gold- 
| av / laden Mines; Fish-thronged Rivers; 

) Endless Game Forests—all de- 
i . scribed by faithful pen and pictured 

| wae): in Nature’s colors. 


1 mae’ A book to be cherished by those 
WW eine who appreciate that OUR country 
i BE possesses more alluring charms for 
recreation or convention than any 
other climate on the face of the 
globe. A book so beautiful is 
worth a premium, but having a 
mission, it will be sent without 
price to those who are willing to 
remit ten cents for postage, to 
Chas. S. Fee, Passenger Traffic 
Manager, Southern Pacific Com- 
pany, 906 Merchants’ Exchange, 
San Francisco, California, who will 
also answer every question regard- 
ing time, cost, itinerary and trains 
over ‘‘ The Road of a Thousand 
Wonders.”’ 
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fe From the Land of the Rising Sun 


come many delightful and charming sentiments, and one great 
food principle—the use of rice. It has been left to the cleverness 
and ingenuity of the American to originate a distinct improvement 
upon the Japanese way of using rice. 
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| Quaker Kice| 
(ruffed) 


is the lightest, daintiest, most delicate food you have ever eaten. By a won- 
derful patented process the rice kernels are “puffed”? or expanded to many 
times their ordinary size, and give a most delicious crispness. This marvel- 
ous process perfectly cooks the rice, making it ready to serve by simply 
warming in a pan as it comes from the package, with the addition of milk, 
cream or sugar to your taste. 

The more you eat of Quaker Rice, the more you will want; it is so light § 
and delicate that you cannot over-eat. Children fairly love Quaker Rice, and 
it is excellent for them, because it is easily digested and contains exactly the 
food values the growing child requires. : 





On each package of Quaker Rice you willfind directions for making Quaker Rice 
Candy, Quaker Rice Brittle, etc. These very delightful confections can be easily and 
quickly made in your own home, and will give untold delight to every member of 
the family. Children can eat all they want without the slightest fear of consequences. 


Quaker Rice is sold by grocers everywhere at 10c the package. 


Made by the Manufacturers of Quaker Oats. Address, Chicago, U. S. A. 








Copyright, 1906, 
by American Cereal Co. 
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MOZART TOO GOOD FOR THEM 


The Great Composer Does Not Seem to 
Have Kept an Eye on the Musical 
Standards of Broadway 


Walter N. Lawrence, manager of the 
Madison Square, should have known better 
than to produce “ The Greater Love” in 
New York. In a city where the commercial 
note drowns every other sound, there was 
small chance that a play based on the life of 
Mozart would be taken at its true worth 
by the gentlemen of the daily press, whose 
more or less incisive pens find their chief 
employment in passing upon witless farces, 
arid musical comedies, and dreary attempts 
at the so-called problem drama. After 
years of such work in such an environment, 
how could it be expected that they would 
do anything but poke cheap fun at a hero 
who put others before himself, who gave 
away the score of “The Magic Flute” out 
of pure kindness of heart, and who made 
self-sacrifice the keynote of his whole ex- 
istence? 

What matter if this characterization is 
historically correct? Mrs. Root, the author 
of the play, should have distorted the 
record and injected “‘ ginger” into her hero. 
Had she made him a captain of industry, 
or a Napoleon of finance, he might com- 
mand more respect in the hustling metrop- 
olis of America. 

It will be a pity if London, or some capital 
where critical opinion is less purely com- 
mercial, does not have an opportunity to 
pass upon .“ The Greater Love.” As a play, 
it has defects, and serious ones. The in- 
terest is scattered rather than cumulative, 
and at one or two points the action is ob- 
scure; but the whole atmosphere of the 
piece is so refreshing, its motif so gentle 
and charming, and its setting so appro- 
priate, that it should not be shelved with- 
out being seen by some more appreciative 
public. 

Even in New York, when one considers 
that for seventeen weeks grand opera at 
the Metropolitan crowds the huge audi- 
torium, it would seem that a sufficient num- 
ber of music-lovers might be attracted by 
this touching story from the life-history 
of the composer of “Don Giovanni.” 
Especially should they be interested in the 
dramatic episode of the first presentation 
of that famous opera, when the manager, 
Schikaneder, piqued because Mozart had 
given it to another impresario, packed the 
galleries with hoodlums bribed to drown 
the music with hoots and catcalls. We see 


Mozart in a study adjoining the theater, 
where it has been decided it will be unsafe 
for him to show himself. Off stage we 
hear the start of the overture, then its 
submersion in a riot of groans from the 
gallery, and finally the triumph of the 
splendid melody. The incident, it must be 
admitted, is not historic—for Schikaneder 
never played traitor to his friend Mozart, 
and the reception of “ Don Giovanni” was 
enthusiastic from the first—but it is inter- 
esting and effectively presented. 

The roéle of the great composer is played, 
in the main very acceptably, by Howard 
Kyle, who of late has been starring on the 
road in “ Nathan Hale.” Eight years ago 
he was the manly hero, David Bartlett, in 
“"Way Down East,” during its several 
months’ run at the Manhattan. He is a 
native of Shullsburg, Wisconsin, twenty 
miles over the line from Galena, Illinois, 
the birthplace of General Grant. One of 
his early achievements was the winning 
of a prize offered by the New York Herald 
for the best criticism on Martha Morton’s 
play, ‘The Merchant,” launched on the 
boards of the Madison Square, where he is 
now appearing in “ The Greater Love.” 

Mrs. Ivy Ashton Root, the author, is a 
relative by marriage of the Secretary of 
State. Like most first offerings, her play 
grew almost yellow with age before it 
reached the footlights. Mr. Lawrence re- 
ealled having seen it in manuscript when 
he was with Daniel Frohman at Daly’s, and 
having a theater of his own at his disposal, 
determined to give it a chance. 





TOO MUCH D’ORSAY 


"The Embassy Ball" Might Be a Better 
Play If It Had More Ball and 
Less Drawl 


The new Thomas comedy is as weari- 
some as an overdose of the D’Orsay drawl. 
It was written, not because the author had 
any new ideas to present, but because Mr. 
D’Orsay had made money for all those con- 
cerned in “ The Earl of Pawtucket.” Open- 
ing on the road, in the autumn, it fared 
badly, and was retired to the Thomas 
smithy for repairs. The hammering and 
the riveting that it underwent cause it to 
wobble very unsteadily on its dramatic 
wheels whenever the patched places strike 
the boards. Of the ball there is not a ves- 
tige left, save one or two stray references 
to such a function. The thing is talk from 
beginning to end—polite, drawing-room 
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BOSTON 
BAKED 
WITH TOMATO 
SAUCE 


There’s Lots of Pleasure 
in Satisfying People 






And it's good business, too. 


The maxim is an old one, but it never 
“ . . . ” 
changes, that “a satisfied customer is the best advertisement. 


We Know That,—no one better. 


It's our heaviest asset—one we bank on every time a can of Van Camp's Pork and 
Beans with Tomato Sauce goes into the hands cf a housewife. 


We never have to worry about the verdict. 

For WE KNOW that Van Camp’s never fail to satisfy the most exacting taste. 
We never leave Van Camp Quality to chance 

Your satisfaction means matter-of-fact business to us—piain cold dollars and cents. 
We can’t afford to take chances. 


We believe in starting right, and it is as much what goes into a can of Van Camp’s Pork 
and Beans with Tomato Sauce that makes the finished product right as anything else. 


The very finest quality of selected Michigan beans are used, and these are carelully 
gone over by our experienced sorters until 
not an imperfect one remains. 


The same scrupulous care is shown in the 
selection of the dainty piece of pork gar- 
nishing each can. 


But it’s the Tomato Sauce that crowns the 
feast and gives that extra smacking flavor of 
Quality that makes You always think of Van 
Camp's when You think of Pork and Beans. 


Our cook certainly does know how to blend 
all the juicy, full-flavored richness of the 
tomato into a sauce that is delicate with- 
out being insipid, and whose appetizing, 
piquant tang fairly makes your mouth water. 


Order a can of Van Camp’s Pork and 
Beans with Tomato Sauce from your grocer 
today. 

You, too, will find them satisfying and 
necessary,—and Best. 


The Van Camp Packing Company 




















Indianapolis, Ind. 
— 
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THE STAGE— CONTINUED 
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talk, to be sure, but not phenomenally in- 
teresting, and largely about matters that 
have not been explained to the audience. 
Very few listeners are likely to consider 
that the one thrill, at the close of the 
middle act, pays them for their time and 
money. 

The main idea of the play is so improb- 
able—two people signing a marriage con- 
tract and thinking it a bicycle license— 
that we are quite prepared to have Mr. 
Thomas tell us that it was an actual inci- 
dent which came to his knowledge in Paris. 
We all know that fact is stranger than 
fiction, and that real life is the worst ma- 
terial out of which to construct plausible 
stories. 

As to Mr. D’Orsay, who made a capital 
king in “ A Royal Family,” and whose Earl 
of Pawtucket was a joy forever, his Captain 
Harden-Kellie in ‘‘The Embassy Ball” has 
no more backbone than an echo. By far 
the best acting in the play is done 
by George Clarke, as the rugged Senator 
from Oregon. In treading once more the 
boards of Daly’s, Mr. Clarke must have had 
his mind filled with bitter-sweet memories 
of the years he spent there under Augustin 
Daly’s management. His association with 
Mr. Daly dates from still further back. He 
was a member of the cast in Robertson’s 
“Play,” the opening bill on August 16, 
1869, at the old Fifth Avenue, which stood 
on the site of the present Madison Square 
Theater in Twenty-Fourth Street. 


WHAT THE PUBLIC WANTS 


The Question Is a Puzzling One, but George 
M. Cohan Seems to Know Some- 
thing About It 


When one sees “Forty-Five Minutes 
from Broadway” drawing crowded houses, 
one may well throw up his hands and de- 
clare that it is hopeless to attempt to 
explain the vagaries of public taste. On 
the other hand, it seems easy enough to 
understand why “George Washington, 
Jr.,” George M. Cohan’s latest production, 
has made a ten-strike. It is crude, to be 
sure; its colors are laid on with the bold 
strokes of a whitewash brush rather than 
the fine touches of camel’s hair; but all 
its people are convincingly real, and the 
framework on which it is built isn’t con- 
stantly wobbling and threatening to fall 
apart, as in most plays written by men 
who think they know society because they 
can tell at which end of the row of eating 
utensils to begin at a dinner-party. 

One character in ‘‘ George Washington, 
Jr.,’ is a gem of special brilliance. This 


is the old darky, Eaton Ham, who is car- 
ried humorously and consistently through 
the four scenes of the play. True, his 
occupation is constantly changed, but in- 
variably with good and sufficient reasons. 
As created by Cohan and played by Harry 
Montgomery, he deserves to hang on the 
line in the season’s collection of telling 
stage portraits. 

Klaw & Erlanger have ordered from Co- 
han a play for Nat Goodwin’s next sea- 
son. 

xyoodwin will win out in it,” says the 
young actor-author, “if it is put on while 
the present taste prevails.” 

Mr. Cohan need not be charged with 
lack of modesty because he_ professes to 
know what the public wants. It would 
not be easy to name any one who has a 
better right to pose as an expert on this 
difficult question; and yet prophecy is 
proverbially dangerous, and nowhere more 
so than in the world of the stage. 


FRANCIS WILSON OBJECTS 


The Star of "The Mountain Climber" Com- 
plains Because the Public Still Regards 
Him as an Acrobatic Comedian 


Francis Wilson complains that the public 
does not give him credit for deserting the 
low-comedy methods of comic opera. The 
public might reply that he has not done so. 
Simply because the bill of the play denom- 
inates his vehicle as comedy or farce, and 
because he has no bevy of chorus-girls 
behind him, he is not therefore entitled to a 
higher dramatic ranking. In “The Moun- 


tain Climber” he still uses the same 
vulgar methods of raising a laugh 
that served him so well in ‘ Erminie.” 
In fact, the nearest approach he ever 


made to the legitimate was in his musical 
version of “ Cyrano,”’ when he tried relying 
on the long nose he wore, and gave his legs 
a rest for the nonce. And the offering 
failed dismally. 

In his present play he has taken a dis- 
tinct step backward from his work in 
“Cousin Billy.” And he need not lay all 
the blame on the play. It is not likely that 
Huntley Wright, who created the rdéle in 
London, counted subtilty and finesse as 
out of the game altogether in getting his 
characterization over the footlights. 

For those who are looking for clever act- 
ing in “The Mountain Climber,” we sug- 
gest that they should watch May Robson. 
especially in the scene where her stage 
husband (Wilson) is making his speech. 
The wife’s anxiety that the husband shall 
acquit himself of his unexpected task with- 
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Get Out of the Shell 


Many people are “pinched” and held back because their 
food does not properly nourish and build a strong, successful, 


thinking BRAIN. 


You can feed the Brain just as surely and successfully as 
you can fatten a steer by feeding corn— 













If you know how. 


A Food Expert devised a food for the purpose. 


It proves its claim by actual results. 


‘*There’s a Reason.’’ for 


Grape-Nuts 


explained on the pkg. 







Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich., U.S. A. 
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THE STAGE—CONTINUED 











out discredit is unmistakably conveyed by 
her facial expression, without a word from 
the dialogue to assist her. .Miss Robson, in 
fact, carried off the cream of the notices, 
so—according to theatrical precedents— 
it is not to be expected that we shall see 
her in Mr. Wilson’s company next season. 

William Lewers, who last year did such 
good work in “ Granny,” is aiso excellent in 
“The Mountain Climber.” In fact, the 
whole support is so good as to make Mr. 
Wilson’s comic-opera methods distinctly 
out of the picture. 


MANSFIELD'S LATEST TRAGEDY 


Why the Eminent Actor, in His Round of 
‘the Classics, Elected to Give Us 
Schiller’s "Don Carlos " 


Richard Mansfield’s annual New York 


_ engagement brought this year nine plays, 


of ywhich the novelty was “Don Carlos,” 
translated from the German of Schiller. 
Whether it is Mr. Mansfield’s intention to 
honor other, continental countries in this 
way, deponent saith not. Last year France 
had its turn with “The Misanthrope” of 
Moliére. With three seasons more before 
his announced retirement, the eminent 
actor will have an opportunity to draw on 
Spain, Italy, and—shall we say ?—Norway. 
The Oswald of Ibsen’s ‘ Ghosts” would 
make a fit companion-portrait to set beside 
some of the gloomy figures already hanging 
in the Mansfield gallery. 

As:.to “Don Carlos,” it is a ponderous 
tragedy, in which, as in so large a propor- 
tion of the dramatic literature of Germany, 
talk preponderates over action. It gives 
Mr. Mansfield, as the Prince, an opportunity 
to rebuff his kingly father in a great scene 
at the end of the fourth act, and this is the 
only point in the lengthy evening where one 
gets a genuine thrill. 

“The play, owing to its great length and 
difficulty, has been a source of considerable 
anxiety and labor to all concerned,” says 
a somewhat apologetic note appended to 
the program. It would certainly seem that 
the cuts might have been mace more judi- 
ciously. Several times the dialogue con- 
tains references to events which the spec- 
tators are supposed to have seen, but which, 
in the present version, have been elimi- 
nated, making it difficult for those who 
have not read the original to understand 


scheme, Schiller found the text growing 
under his hand to such an unwieldy length 
that he himself declared that it is not 
adapted to the stage, and hence should not 
be judged by theatrical standards. It was 
begun in 1784 and not completed until 1787. 
It was first staged in Mannheim in 1788. 
The theme, the love of Don Carlos for the 
woman to whom he had once been be- 
trothed, and who for state reasons had mar- 
ried his father, Philip II of Spain, gripped 
the poet with mighty force. He gave his 
hero a somber and pensive mien which he 
no doubt intended to recall more than a 
hinting of Hamlet. Possibly it was this like- 
ness to Shakespeare’s famous creation, so 
beloved of all the mummers, that appealed 
to Mansfield when he came to make his 
choice of a German classic. 

Be this as it may, the selection of ‘“ Don 
Carlos” can scarcely be called fortunate. 
Anything that Mansfield undertakes is 
sure to be on a high plane of artistic in- 
telligence, and his experiment with the 
Teutonic tragedy is an interesting one, but 
it is hard to find any view-point from which 
it can be called successful. In his effort to 
breathe life into the dry bones of Schiller’s 
verbose and artificial work he is attempt- 
ing the impossible. 

In one respect Mansfield’s acting seems 
open to criticism. Realizing that he is no 
longer exactly young—he will be fifty next 
year—he goes a iittle too far in his effort 
to simulate the light step of youth. Where- 
ever the stage directions call for quick 
movement he springs about as if he were 
on wires. It does not help the action of the 
play, nor is it a dignified spectacle, to see 
a Spanish crown prince trotting across the 
boards like a schoolboy. 

On the other hand, he deserves praise for 
a custom which is worthy of genera! imita- 
tion. When the curtain falls at the end of 
an act or scene, he will not allow it raised 
until it goes up for the continuation of the 
play. There is none of that open-and-shut 
curtain-call business which so promptly 
spoils the illusion of a good piece of acting. 
Mansfield takes his calls where they should 
be taken—in front of the curtain. 

Each year Mansfield’s engagement in 
New York draws audiences limited only by 
the capacity of the theater, big as the New 
Amsterdam is, and his hearers are largely 
drawn from what may be called, for want of 
a better term, the “opera set.” It is to be 
observed, by the way, that he so times his 
movements as not to arrive in the metrop- 
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° the story. And Schiller is not Shake-  olis until after Mr. Conried’s song-birds : 
. speare, to be found in every playgoer’s have taken wing. This year he was 
library. obliged to add an extra week to the three 

In the German poet’s collected works’ originally booked, but it is worth noting ° 

: “Don Carlos” is called, not a play, but a that “Don Carlos” was not included in a 

“dramatic poem.” In working out his’ the extended repertoire. 
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THE CHAOS OF MOTOR LAWS 


An Automobilist Going on Tour in the 
United States Should Carry a Lawyer 
with Him 


The automobilist should keep the laws, 
of course; but why have so many con- 
flicting statutes that he must also keep 
a lawyer to tell him what the laws are? 
This is the question which thousands of 
harried automobilists are asking as they 
cross from State to State and find them- 
selves unwittingly running foul of some 
local ordinance. 

In a table of State laws, recently printed 
ky Motor, it has been plainly shown that 
different enactments are so completely at 
variance with one another that it is a 
practical impossibility for a touring chauf- 
feur to remember and obey them. 

With regard to numbers, for instance. 
Nine States require none at all; fourteen 
insist that the numbers shall be three 
inches high; seven have raised the legal 
size to four inches; and Pennsylvania fines 
any chauffeur ten ‘dollars who cannot 
show a five-inch number-plate. Fourteen 
States demand that the number shall be 
carried on the rear; eight expect to find 
it on both front and rear. Thirteen States 
also require the initials of the State on 
every car; and Maine wants its name 
printed in full. Nothing will satisfy the 
State of Washington but the printing of 
the number on white glass. 

In the matter of lights, eleven States 
demand at least two; fourteen are satis- 
fied with one; while eight are not particu- 
lar whether any lights are carried. 

A touring party may spend two months 
in the District of Columbia without regis- 
tration, one month in Florida, fifteen days 
in Massachusetts, two days in Delaware, 
and not one minute in New Jersey. As 
for the registration fee, it varies from 
twenty-five cents in Alabama to three 
dollars in Pennsylvania, Oregon, and Ten- 
nessee, and four dollars in Massachusetts 
and New Hampshire. 

As to what constitutes a criminal rate 
of speed, there are almost as many 
opinions as there are States. A chauffeur 
may go as fast as he likes through West 
Virginia; but he must become an eight- 
mile-an-hour tortoise in Alabama. Four 
different rates of speed are prescribed in 
New York, California, and the District of 
Columbia. A driver must have a mathe- 
matical eye in New York, as he is 
restricted to fifteen miles an hour where 
the houses average less than a hundred 


feet apart. I.. must remember that any- 
thing more than four miles an hour is 
lawlessness when he crosses bridges in 
Florida, streets in Minnesota, or rounds 
corners in the City of Washington. 

In regard to penalties, the Federal 
capital is the mildest, levying fines of 
from one to forty dollars upon law- 
breakers; and Missouri is the most fero- 
cious, having a maximum of a thousand 
dollars’ fine and six months’ imprison- 
ment. In Delaware a driver is liable to 
be fined fifty dollars if he races or makes 
a bet on the speed of his machine. 

Such is the confusion of American laws 
in relation to automobiling. They have 
been enacted on the presumption that the 
motor-car is a vehicle with State limita- 
tions, when the fact is that-it is nothing 
of the kind. Indeed, now that the Glid- 
dens report having visited twenty-seven 
countries in their’ thirty-thousand-mile 
trip around the world, it is plain that the 
automobile regulations of the future can 
be properly made only by an international 
congress. 


A HIGHWAY FOR AUTOS ONLY 


Mr. Walker's Proposal for a Ninety-Mile 
Speedway between New York and 
Philadelphia 


John Brisben Walker, who was one of 
the first to foresee the coming of the auto- 
mobile age, has done good work in advo- 
eating highways that shall be set apart 
for the use of motor-cars, just as railway 
tracks are set apart for the exclusive use 
of freight and passenger trains. 

The first highway of this kind, he recom- 
mends, should be built between New York 
and Philadelphia—a straight, ninety-mile 
road with six tracks. Assuming that the 
right of way can be obtained without cost 
—which is not impossible—such a road can 
be built, according to Mr. Walker's fig- 
ures, for five hundred and forty thousand 
dollars. — 

Allowing ten thousand dollars a year 
for maintenance, twenty-five thousand for 
guards, and about thirty-two thousand for 
interest, the total annual expense would 
amount to sixty-seven thousand dollars. 
This could probably be met by charging 
a toll of half a dollar per passenger. With 
a traffic of four hundred passengers a 
day, there would be a balance of five or 
six thousand dollars on the right side of 
the ledger. 

As to the regulation of the traffic on such 
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—and a Postal gets It. I 
Guarantee to Keep your 


This Razor must 
Pay for Itself before 





Blades Sharp Forever 
Without Charge. 





You Pay me a Penny 








ILL you let me send 
Wisc a razor—without 
a cent deposit ? 

Then I will keep it sharp 
and keen for the rest of 
your life free. 

That’s my plan—my new 
plan of selling razors. 

No other razor makers in 
the world sell razors this way—because 
they can’t—their razors won’t stand it. 
Mine will—it’s the way it’s made. 

Now, I don’t say “Send me the price 
of the razor, and if, after tr have tried 
it, you find that it isn’t all 1 claim, I will 
send your money back.’”’ Not me. 

On a “money back” proposition you 
may feel that there was some chance of 
not getting your money 

: back if you wanted it— 
es 4 I won’t let you feel that 
way about my razor. 


24 Blades 











J am the man you hold 
personally responsible for 
every promise made in 
this advertisement. 


P. C. SHERMAN 


For if the razor don’t 
do all I say, you send it 
back at my expense, and 
you’re out nothing for 
you've paid me nothing 
—_ 7 owe me nothing. 

I 





mply do this—Send 
me your name,occupation, 
home and business address—and in any manner that 
is convenient and agreeable to you, introduce yourself 
to me, 

T’ll take all the risk and send, prepaid, a Sterling 
Safety Razor with 24 blades, or an Old Style Inter- 
changeable Razor with 12 blades. 

You see the Sterling Razor is so much better than 
any other razor that I can afford to send one without 
any payment or deposit. 

When _ you have tested it 7 days, if you find it the 
finest and easiest shaving razor you ever used, keep it. 

‘ Then the razor must pay for itself—chat’s my new 
plan. 
‘ You see the average man should be shaved at least 
_—— times a week—at 15c a shave that’s 45¢ a week for 
shaving. 

So, if you decide to keep the razor, all I ask you to 
pay me is what you’d pay the barber—45c a weex for a 
few weeks until the razor is paid for. 

That way I make the barber buy you the razor. 

At that, my razor doesn’t take any more money to 
pay for itself than you would have to pay out of your 
own pocket for an ordinary razor. 

And I go even farther. 

Isee toit that your blades are kept sharp forever,free. 

With ig other safety razor you are always paying 
out money because you must keep on paying for new 
blades or resharpening as long as you live. 

But with the Sterling, all you do is, send me 12 dull 
blades, at any time, with 10 cents to cover postage, 
and I return them to you perfectly sharp, free of charge. 

That’s really “no honing and no stropping.” 

Did you ever hear of anything as clever as this in the 
razor line ? : 

It’s this way—the reason I can make this offer is be- 
2ause I’m not in the least doubtful or afraid of my razor. 

My STERLING blades are made of the finest razor 
steel that money can buy—costs me twice as much as the 
steel used in any other razor blades. 

And mine is the only razor on the market that is 
— of genuine Sheffield steel—that is not a cold rolled 
steel. 

With my eareful,systematic process, each STERLING 
blade is hardened, tempered, ground and honed in 


oil, a7? by hand and then harid stropped—so that my 
razor must hold its edge. 

And each of my STERLING blades must pass the 
Sherman test, the most rigid test to which a razor blade 
can be subjected. 

No other razor blade could pass this test. \ 

But I must make certain that the temper and éutting 
edge of every STERLING blade is perfect and lasting. 

I cannot afford to pass any but faultless razor blades, 
because my razor is made to shave with, and not made 
to sell. 

And, because of all this, I can afford—and am glad— 
to send you the razor, prepaid, for free trial without any 
deposit but your name, address and the introduction. If 
you don’t introduce yourself to me I will have to write 
youto do so, and that will delay shipment of the Sterling. 

You can buy the Sterling Razor for $5.00, but I am 
willing to send it to you and let it pay for itself. 

Now—write me today, stating whether you wish the 
Safety or Old Style Interchangeable, and let me send 
you the razor. State whether you wish to cut close or 
medium, and whether your beard is wiry or fine. Don’t 
send mé any money—only a postal. 

Remember the razor is yours for a week free—then 
either keep it and let it pay for itself with the guarantee 
that I must keep the blades sharp forever—free—or re- 
turn it to 


P. C. SHERMAN, Pres., 284 Water St., NewYork City 
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2 road, it is proposed to have three tracks 
en each half of the highway, and to main- 
tain a different speed upon each track. 
This would enable those who wish to go 
slow to keep out of the way of the fast 
ones. Grade crossings would not exist, 
horses and pedestrians would be barred 
out, and the motor-cars would at last have 
a highway of their own. 

As there are about twenty-five thousand 
automobiles registered in the State of New 
York alone—three thousand more than in 
the whole of France—Mr. Walker’s propo- 


sition is by no means a visionary one. And 
he is one of those men who not only 
dream, but help to make their dreams 


come true. 


ITALIAN AUTOMOBILES 


Italy Entered the Field Late, but Has Made 
Wonderfully Rapid Progress in the 
Motor-Car Industry 


Five years ago the Italian automobile 
trade, at least so far as exports were con- 
cerned, was a bagatelle. Half a dozen ma- 
chines were sold to foreign countries for 
a trifle more than seven thousand dol- 
lars. Apparently, the Italian makers were 
hopelessly behind in the race for the 
world’s trade. 

Four years later, what a change! In 
1905 two hundred and fifty-seven cars 
were exported and more than half a mil- 
lion dollars of foreign money clinked into 
the coffers of the Italians. What caused 
the boom? Two things—first, the Italian 
manufacturers made a good machine; and, 
second, they advertised it with energy and 
persistence. 


WHAT AN AUTOMOBILE IS NOT 


A Comparison Which Lovers of the Horse 
May Possibly Regard as a 
Rather Odious One 


No automobile can lay 
lute perfection. As you will notice in 
reading the advertisements, the manufac- 
turer who declares himself to be the maker 
of an unimprovable machine has not yet 
made his appearance, at least not in the 
pages of any American magazine. But 
when a prospective buyer runs over the 
list of faults which any standard make of 
automobile does not possess, he is likely to 
conclude that the machine is as near to 


claim to abso- 


perfection as any. human contrivance could 
very well be. Here, for instance, are a few 
of the negative qualities of a motor-car: 


When it is standing in the..garage, it 
does not eat its head off. The only time 
it needs fuel is when it is actually working. 
Neither is it liable to become frisky and 
fractious, if it is left standing three or 
four days without work. 

It is not afraid of anything on the road; 
not liable to kick, shy, or run away; and 
will stand without hitching. 

It has no feelings. Even when it is ill- 
treated, there can be no charge of cruelty 
brought against its driver. 

It does not jerk the. driver’s arms almost 
out of joint if he wishes to stop it when it 
is traveling at high speed. 

It does not require more than half the 
space needed by a horse and carriage, 
either on the road or in the stable. 

It is not in any sense a nuisance, even 
when stored next door to a private resi- 
dence. There is no perpetual mess of 
hay, bedding, and refuse in a garage. 

It does not require a day of rest be- 
tween every day of hard work. As long 
as it is kept in good condition, it.is never 
tired nor jaded. 

With four times the speed of a horse, 
and many times the strength, it is not 
continually calling attention to its limita- 
tions. It is always more likely to do more 
than its driver expected, instead of less. 


UNCLE SAM, ROAD-BUILDER 


The Good Work Now Done by the 
United States Government in Building 
“ Object-Lesson Roads” 


It is now thirteen years ago since Con- 
gress established the Office of Road In- 
quiry, as it was called, its original purpose 
being to collect and distribute information 
with regard to road-making. In the last 
few years the bureau has been expanding 
and becoming an actual road-building de- 
partment. It has, for example, built nine- 
ty-six roads in twenty-eight States, for 
the purpose of showing how the work 
should be performed. These roads are 
short, averaging less than half a mile each. 
and are officially designated as ‘“ object- 
lesson roads.” 

No expense is incurred by the Federal 
government in the making of these roads. 
beyond the salaries of the government ex- 
perts. The local communities are required 
to furnish the men, the right of way, and 
the materials. An unusual variety of ma- 
terial is being used, the result of each ex- 
periment being carefully noted. Stone, 
shells, shale, sand clay, burnt clay, gravel, 
marl, brick, oil, tar, slag, and steel have 
all been brought into service. 
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THE DESCENDANTS OF JONATHAN 
EDWARDS 
BY D. O. SS. LOWELE 

A REMARKABLE INSTANCE OF INTELLECTUAL HNEREDITY—AN AMERI- 

CAN FAMILY WHOSE MEMBERS, FOR SIX GENERATIONS, HAVE BEEN 

HEADS OF UNIVERSITIES AND LEADERS IN THE EDUCATIONAL WORLD 
.* has long been admitted that many generation. It is a familiar saying that 


things, like diseases and proclivities, ‘‘the fathers have eaten sour grapes and 
may be handed down from generation to the children’s teeth are set on edge.” 
5S fa) 








PRLS, 
JONATHAN EDWARDS (1703-1758), THIRD PRESIDENT OF THE COLLEGE OF 
NEW JERSEY (PRINCETON), AND ONE OF THE FOREMOST 
AMERICANS OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
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But the writer does not remember to 
have seen in any work on heredity that 
the tendency to be a college president 
may run in the blood. That this is a 
fact, however, the following sketch goes 
far to prove, or else we have a set of un- 
exampled coincidences. 
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SECTION 


the Amazon, mingling with many tribu- 
taries and ever broadening toward the 
sea. ; 

In some strange way, moreover, the 
spirit of Edwards seems incapable of - 
dissolution in all these generations of 
commingled blood. It is held in solu- 





AARON BURR (1756-1836), VICE-PRESIDENT OF 


THE UNITED STATES, 


GRANDSON OF JONATHAN EDWARDS 


Jonathan Edwards was one of the 


foremost Americans of the eighteenth 
century. In intellectual eminence, only 
Benjamin Franklin can be compared 


with him. These two great men far ex- 
celled their fellows, the one by his 
marvelous common sense, the other by 


his uncommon mental acumen. But in 
one respect they differed curiously. 
Franklin was like the Nile, a_ river 


majestic yet solitary; while the stream 
of Edwards’ descendants flowed on like 


tion, rather, and throbs in the arteries of 
his most remote posterity. He was presi- 
dent of Princeton for only a few brief 
weeks before his death, but in the five 
generations that have since had _ their 
entrances and their exits upon the stage 
of action, a college president has never 
yet been lacking among his direct de- 
scendants. More than this, many direct 
descendants who were disqualified be- 
cause of the accident of sex have made 
college presidents of their husbands. 
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JONATHAN EDWARDS, JR. (1745-1801), PRESI- 
DENT OF UNION COLLEGE, SON OF 
JONATHAN EDWARDS 


From the portrait by Moultrop 


But the presidential family of Presi- 
dent Edwards is not confined to colleges 
or universities. As members of this as- 
tonishing group, we find, it is true, presi- 
dents of ten colleges and universities— 
of Amherst, Hamilton, Rutgers, Union, 
Princeton (two), Yale (three), Johns 
Hopkins, Columbia, Carnegie  Institu- 
tion, and the University of California. 
Besides these, there are founders and 
presidents of two law-schools, two presi- 
dents of a theological seminary, one of 
the Association of American Anatomists, 
one of the Boston Society of Natural 
History, a bank president, and a presi: 
dent of three railroads; and finally one 
Vice-President and one President of the 
United States. Here are letters, law, 
medicine, theology, science, commerce, 
finance, politics, and statesmanship, all 
officered—and _ head-officered, —too—by 
the sons and sons-in-law of Jonathan 
Kdwards. 





THE FIRST GENERATION 


“The most eminent graduate of the 
college [Yale], the greatest theologian 
of his century, the ablest metaphysician 
of the period between Leibnitz and 
Kant ’’—these are the words with 
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which Franklin Bowditch Dexter, in 
“Yale Biographies,” begins his brief 
sketch of President Edwards. 

The pioneer of the family of which 
Jonathan was the most illustrious mem- 
ber was William Edwards, a young 
Welshman who in 1640 came with his 
mother and his stepfather to Hartford, 
Connecticut. William married Agnes 
Spencer, and had one son, Richard, born 
in 1647. By his first wife, Elizabeth 
Tuttle, Richard had six children; of 
these the eldest son, Timothy, born in 
1669, was the father of Jonathan. 
Timothy graduated from Harvard at the 
age of twenty-two, receiving the degrees 
of A. B. and A. M. on the same day— 
‘an uncommon mark of respect.” He 
married Esther, daughter of the Rev. 
Solomon Stoddard, by whom he had 
eleven children. 

Jonathan Edwards (1703-1758) was 
the fifth child and only son of Timothy 
and Esther. His “ sixty feet of sisters ”’ 
—for the Edwardses were a tall family 
—were Esther, Elizabeth, Anne, Mary— 
his seniors—and Eunice, Abigail, 
Jerusha, Hannah, Lucy, and Martha. 
Jonathan gave early evidence of being 
a scholar and a thinker. He entered 
Yale at thirteen and received his A. M. 





SERENO EDWARDS DWIGHT (1736-1550), PRESI- 
DENT OF HAMILTON COLLEGE, GREAT- 
GRANDSON OF JONATHAN EDWARDS 


a 
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when he was twenty. Seven years later 
he married Sarah Pierpont, a seventeen- 
year-old girl described as of striking 
beauty and intelligence, whose father 
was one of the founders of Yale. “A 
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ton, Massachusetts. At the end of that 
time he was persecuted for righteousness’ 
sake and dismissed. He was thus left, 
at the age of forty-seven, with a family 
of eight children at home and no income. 





PRESIDENT OF YALE, GRANDSON OF 


JONATHAN EDWARDS 
From the portrait by Trumbull 


sweeter couple I have not seen.” George 
Whitefield wrote of them in his diary. 
They had the following children: 
Sarah, Jerusha, Esther, Mary, Lucy, 
Timothy, Susannah, Eunice, Jonathan, 
Jr., Elizabeth, and Pierpont. Of the 


eleven, seven were born on Sunday. 
For twenty-four years Mr. Edwards 
was settled over a church in Northamp- 


‘His prospects were apparently ruined,” 
his biographer remarks; ‘but in fact 
the period of his greatest activity, in 
which he laid the foundations of his en- 
during fame, was thus ushered in.” He 
went to Stockbridge, Massachusetts, then 
a wilderness, and became a missionary to 
the Indians; and in that solitude, in his 
moments of leisure, he wrote his immor- 























tal treatise on “The Freedom of the 
Will.” 

In 1757, on the death of his son-in- 
law, the Rev. Aaron Burr, he was called 
to be the third president of the College 
of New Jersey, now Princeton; but 
‘shortly after taking up his duties there 
he died of smallpox. He was buried in 
Princeton, and upon his tomb is a Latin 
epitaph extolling his virtues and_ pro- 
nouncing him “second to none in wis- 
dom, discriminating judgment, and 
mental caliber.” 

To the commanding intellect of Jona- 
than Edwards both Europe and America 
have borne witness. “That he is the 
first metaphysician this country has pro- 
duced, no one can doubt,” said Mark 
Hopkins. ‘ He was one of the wonders 
of the world,” declared John Fiske; 
“probably the greatest intelligence that 
the Western Hemisphere has yet seen.”’ 

. “Of all the scholars and philosophers 
- that America had produced from the be- 
ginning of the [eighteenth] century,” 
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wrote Bancroft, “only two had estab- 
lished a considerable and permanent 
reputation — Benjamin Franklin = and 


Jonathan Edwards.” Finally, Dr. Rich- 
ard Storrs, the silver-tongued, says elo- 
quently: ‘‘He held New England, as 
no man else, to heights of thought diff- 
cult to scale; his service was one which 
no generation will outlive to the end of 
our history.” 

Edwards was fortunate indeed. Not 
only do his works follow him, but a noble 
posterity still keeps his name in undying 
remembrance, as we shall see. 


THE SECOND GENERATION 


Jonathan Edwards, Jr. (1745-1801), 
second president of Union College, was 
the second son and ninth child of Presi- 
dent Edwards, and was graduated from 
Princeton in 1765. ‘The coincidences in 
the life of father and son were many 
and striking. “The name, education, 
and early employments of both were 
alike. Both were religious in their 
youth, were distinguished scholars, and 
were tutors for equal periods in the col- 
leges where they were educated. Both 
were settled in the ministry as successors 
to their maternal grandfathers; were 
dismissed on account of their religious 
opinions ; and were again settled in-re- 
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THEODORE DWIGHT WOOLSEY (1801-1889Q), TENTH 
PRESIDENT OF YALE, GREAT-GRANDSON 
OF JONATHAN EDWARDS 


tired country towns, over congregations 
singularly attached to them, where they 
had leisure to prepare and publish their 
valuable works. Both left these studies 
to become presidents of colleges: and 
both died shortly after inauguration, one 
at fifty-six and the other at fifty-seven, 
each having preached on the first Sab- 
bath of the year of his death on the text: 
‘This year thou shalt die.’ ” 

The Aaron Burr (1716-1757), 
second president of Princeton, married 
Esther, third daughter of President Ed- 


Rev. 


wards. Burr was only thirteen years 
younger than his father-in-law. He 
graduated at Yale in 1735, and was 


elected president of the college of New 
Jersey in 1748. He moved the college 
from Elizabeth to Newark, and finally 
to Princeton. He increased the number 
of students from eight to eighty, and 
“his aptness to teach was almost with- 
out parallel.” 

President Burr first saw his wife when 
she was fifteen. He did not meet her 
again for six years, and then was with 
her at Stockbridge for only three days. 
He went back to Princeton, but two 
weeks later sent an undergraduate to 
bring Esther and her mother. ‘They ar- 
rived on Saturday, May 27, 1752, and 
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From the portrait by Daniel Huntington 


on the following Monday there was a 
wedding at the president’s house. 

Contemporaries said of Mr. Burr that 
he was “modest in prosperity, prudent 
in difficulty, indefatigable in business, 
magnanimous in danger, easy in manner, 
of exquisite judgment, of profound 
learning, catholic in sentiment, of the 
purest morals, and great even in the 
minutest things.” 


THE THIRD GENERATION 


President Burr’s Aaron Burr 
(1756-1836), was left a double orphan 
at the age of two, and was brought up by 
his uncle, Timothy Edwards, himself 


son, 


scarcely more than a youth. Aaron was 
a wilful child, but fond of study and 
quick to learn. At eleven he was ready 
for Princeton, but had to wait two years 
because of his age. During the Revolu- 
tionary War he entered the army as a 


private, and rose to be a_ lieutenant- 
colonel. After the war he became a 
prominent lawyer in New York, was 


elected to the United States Senate, and 
in 1800 was a leading candidate for the 
Presidency. ‘The electoral vote resulted 
in a tie between Burr and Jefferson, and 
the House of Representatives, after 
thirty-six ballots, chose the Virginian 
President and Burr Vice-President. 











Before his term expired, Burr killed 
Alexander Hamilton in a duel. After 
that his fortunes declined. In 1807 he 
was tried for treason, and though ac- 
quitted he has been under suspicion even 
to this day. That he had brilliant parts 
and a commanding intellect, no one can 
question, and in recent years defenders 
have arisen to plead in his behalf; but 
though he may not have been as black as 
he was painted, the verdict of history 
should not lightly be set aside. He has 
been called the one ‘“ black sheep ” of the 
Edwards descendants. 

After Aaron Burr, the most famous 
of the grandsons. of Jonathan Edwards 


(BORN 
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From a photograph by Pach, New 
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was Timothy Dwight (1752-1817), 
eighth president of Yale, and one of the 
great holders of that office. His mother, 
Mary Edwards, was only eighteen years 
his senior. She had thirteen children, and 
her descendants, as will be seen, have 
done more to uphold the _ intellectual 
prestige of the Edwards lineage than any 
other branch of the family. 

Timothy Dwight was a_ juvenile 
prodigy. At six, he wished to learn 
Latin, but his father disapproved; so 
while the other boys were at play, he 
used to borrow a Latin grammar and 
study secretly. He might have been 
ready for Yale at eight, had there been 


PRESIDENT OF YALE, 


EDWARDS 
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MERRILL EDWARDS GATES (BORN 1848), FOR- 
MERLY PRESIDENT OF AMHERST, GREAT- 
GREAT-GREAT-GRANDSON OF 
JONATHAN EDWARDS 


From a photograph by Clinedinst, Washington 


any hope of entering at that tender age. 
He delayed until he was _ fourteen, 
though by that time he had done most 
of the work of the Freshman and Sopho- 
more years. It was the custom in win- 
ter to have chapel exercises at half-past 
five, but young Timothy rose before that 
hour to read Homer by candlelight. This 
reckless overwork injured his sight, and 
an attack of smallpox made the damage 
irreparable. During all his life he had 
to rely on friends and amanuenses for 
his reading and writing. 

In 1795 he was chosen president of 
Yale, which then had but one hundred 
and ten students. He raised this num- 
ber to three hundred and thirteen. He 
acted not only as president, but as pro- 
fessor of divinity, rhetoric, logic, meta- 
physics, and ethics. He died in the full 
tide of his powers, the victim of a dis- 
ease similar to that which recently de- 
prived us of President Harper. Though 
he suffered severely during the last 
months of his life, he continued to work 
until within four days of his death. 
‘“ President Dwight is ever present to my 
mind as the great model teacher,” said 
ene of his pupils. 


lapping Reeve (1744-1823), founder 
and first president of the Litchfield 
(Connecticut) Law School, was not a 
descendant of Jonathan Edwards, but 
belonged to the family by marriage. His 
wife, whom he married in 1772, was a 
daughter of the first Aaron Burr, and a 
sister of Vice-President Burr. His law 
school was the earliest institution of its 
kind in the United States, and for a 
long time the only one; and many fa- 
mous men were among his pupils. Dr. 
Lyman Beecher said of him and of 
Timothy Dwight: “ President Dwight 
by his talents and official labors exerted 
a powerful national influence through 
his pupils ; and next to his, if not equally 
so, has been the national influence of 
Judge Reeve. Few men have had a life 
in which there is less to be deplored and 
more to be admired.” 


THE FOURTH GENERATION 


Of the sons of Timothy Dwight the 
most distinguished was Sereno Edwards 
Dwight (1786-1850), third president of 
Hamilton College. Graduating at Yale 
in 1803, he studied law, but abandoning 
that for the ministry, became the second 
pastor of Park Street Church, Boston, 





CHARLES SEDGWICK MINOT, OF THE HARVARD 
MEDICAL SCHOOL, GREAT-GREAT-GREAT- 
GRANDSON OF JONATHAN EDWARDS 


From a photograph by Parkinson, Boston 
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where he served from 1817 to 1826. He 
was at Hamilton only two years, as his 
health failed. ‘“‘ He was a man of much 
natural ability and admirable culture— 
an earnest and acceptable preacher, an 
elegant scholar, approved as an instruc- 
tor.” He wrote a biography of President 
Edwards and edited his works. 

Another famous president of Yale 
was Theodore Dwight Woolsey (1801- 
1889), nephew of the eighth president. 
He graduated at the New Haven college 
in 1820, became its head in 1846, and 
held that position until 1871. He then 
resigned as president, but continued to 
give instruction in law and theology. 
“During his administration the schol- 
arly life of the college was carried to a 
far higher development than ever be- 
fore,” says a biographer. President 
Woolsey was a noted scholar and a pro- 
lific writer: he edited several Greek 
plays, and produced works on social and 
political science. A waggish Yale stu- 
dent once wagered that ‘ he and Wool- 
sey knew more Greek than all the rest of 
New Haven put together.” 

On the death of Dr. Woolsey in 1889, 
Timothy Dwight, Jr.—of whom we 
shall speak presently—was president of 
Yale, and delivered the memorial ad- 
dress. In this he very appropriately said 
that “the intellectual and spiritual force 
which dwelt in Jonathan Edwards and 
constituted the grand inheritance that 
he gave to his children, may well have 
passed, in somewhat of its fulness, to 
this descendant of his family.” 

Another great-grandson of Jonathan 
Edwards who achieved distinction was 
General Daniel Tyler (1799-1882), 
whose mother was a daughter of Timo- 
thy Edwards, Jonathan’s elder son. 
General Tyler was not a college presi- 
dent, but a soldier and a captain of in- 
dustry. He was a graduate of West 
Point and a brigadier-general in the 
Civil War. At different times he was 
president of several railroads and had 
extensive interests iu iron and_ steel 
manufactories. After finally leaving the 
military service in 1864, he established 
large cotton and iron industries in Ala- 
bama, and was one of the founders of 
the town of Anniston. 


Edwards Amasa Park (1808-1900) 


belonged by marriage to this generation 
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of the Edwards family, his wife being 
Ann Maria, daughter of William Ed- 
wards and granddaughter of Timothy 
Edwards. Dr. Park was for a long 
time president of Andover Theological 
Seminary, and was called “the An- 
dover giant,”’ because of his great height 
and commanding intellect. One who sat 
under his instruction says: “ There have 
been three kingly men whose influence 
abides with me through the years, and 
to whom I owe an immeasurable debt— 
Theodore Woolsey, Charles G. Finney, 
and Edwards A. Park.” Joseph Cook 
called him “the greatest of the Edward- 
ians since Edwards.” 


THE FIFTH GENERATION 

The twelfth president of Yale, grand- 
son and namesake of Timothy Dwight, 
was born in 1828, and is still living. He is 
another of the great Yale presidents, and 
the third in successive generations of 
the Edwards line. In telling the story 
of his early education, he says that he 
“began by securing the right father and 
mother.” We might add that his fore- 
thought extended still farther backward 
to his great-great-grandfather, Jonathan 
Edwards. He did not attend school un- 
til he was twelve; still, he went to Yale 
before he was seventeen. He might have 
entered a year earlier had not his 
teacher persuaded the father to the con- 
trary—“ for which,” adds Dr. Dwight, 
‘““T have blessed his memory ever since.” 
He was president of Yale from 1886 
to 1898, is a fertile writer, and has held 
many honorable positions. 

Another noted grandson of the elder 
Timothy Dwight was the late Theodore 
William Dwight (1822-1892), who 
founded the Columbia Law School and 
was its warden for thirty-three years. 
He was also president of several philan- 
thropic and social organizations in New 
York—among them the University Club, 
the Dante Club, and the Prison Associ- 
ation for aiding discharged convicts. 
He was perhaps the greatest teacher of 
law in America. James Bryce said of 
him: “It would be worth an English 
student’s while to cross the Atlantic to 
attend his courses. Better teaching than 
Mr. Dwight’s it would be hardly possi- 
ble to imagine.” 

Three other celebrities, all of them 

















college presidents, belong by marriage to 
this fifth generation of the house of Ed- 
wards. One is Nicholas Murray Butler, 
the young and progressive head of Col- 
umbia University. Before reaching his 
present position—to which he was elected 
in 1902, in succession to Seth Low—Dr. 
Butler was president of the Teachers’ 


College in New York and of the 
National Educational Association. His 


wife, who died in 1903, was Susanna 
Edwards Schuyler, whose mother, Su- 
sannah Edwards, granddaughter of 
Jonathan Edwards’ son Timothy, mar- 
ried Jacob Rutsen Schuyler. 

Daniel Coit Gilman, one of the best- 
known American educators of the day, 
married Elizabeth Dwight Woolsey, 
daughter of John M. Woolsey, niece of 
Theodore Dwight Woolsey, and great- 
great-granddaughter of Jcnathan Ed- 
wards. Dr. Gilman has been president 
of three great universities—the Univer- 
sity of California, Johns Hopkins (for 
more than a quarter of a century), and 
the Carnegie Institution. He was in- 
vited to be the first president of each of 
these, and was the first head of the last 
two. He has also been president of the 
American Oriental Society and of the 
National Civil Service Reform League. 

Last to be mentioned in this fifth gen- 
eration is Egbert Coffin Smyth (1829- 
1904), who succeeded Dr. Edwards 
Park as president of the Andover Theo- 
logical Seminary. President Park op- 
posed Dr. Smyth’s election, thinking him 
too conservative; yet shortly after he 
was brought to trial for heresy, though 
the charges were not sustained. In 1892 
a writer in the Christian Union (now 
the Outlook) declared that the three 
greatest names in the history of Andover 
were Park, Phelps, and Smyth. “ The 
first was the incomparable theological 
instructor; the second, the man of the 
spirit; the third, almost peerless in his 
knowledge of the history of the church 
and his ability to impart it to others.” 
President Park’s wife was Elizabeth 
Bradford Dwight, granddaughter of the 
first Timothy Dwight of Yale. 


THE SIXTH AND SEVENTH GENERATIONS 


In the sixth and seventh generations of 
the family we find, among Jonathan Ed- 
wards’ direct descendants, 


the names of 
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one college president, Dr. Merrill E. 
Gates; one prominent professor and 
scientist, Dr. Charles Sedgwick Minot ; 
and a_ successful author, Winston 
Churchill. And if we include those who 
have married into the house of Edwards, 
we reach the culmination of the presi- 
dential strain in the present chief magis- 
trate of the United States; for a grand- 
daughter of General Daniel Tyler is the 
wife of Theodore Roosevelt. 

Charles Sedgwick Minot descends 
from Timothy Edwards, son of the great 
Jonathan, by another line, which again 
combines the names of Edwards and 
Dwight. Timothy’s daughter Rhoda 
married Josiah Dwight; their daughter, 
Elizabeth Buckminster Dwight, became 
the wife of Charles Sedgwick; and their 
daughter was the mother of Charles 
Sedgwick Minot. Dr. Minot, a leading 
professor at the Harvard Medical School 
and a recognized authority in biology 
and embryology, has been president of 
the following learned societies—the As- 
sociation of American Ana‘omists, the 
American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, the Massachusetts 
Zoological Society, and the Boston Soci- 
ety of Natural History. 

Finally, in no descendant of President 
Edwards does the presidential blood 
seem to run more strongly than in Mer- 
rill Edwards Gates, whose mother, Fanny 
Jennette Parsons, was the great-grand- 
daughter of Sarah, eldest daughter of 
Jonathan Edwards. Born in 1848 and 
graduated from the University of Roch- 
ester in 1870, twelve years later he was 
appointed president of Rutgers. After 
eight years at Rutgers, he was elected 
to the headship of Amherst and of Ober- 
lin in the same week. He accepted the 
former post, which he held for nine 
years. He has been formally chosen 
president, or has received an official offer 
of the position, in five State universities 
or colleges besides those mentioned. He 
also acted for six years as president of 
the American Missionary Association, 
and for ten as chairman of the United 
States board of Indian commissioners. 

It is not likely that the record of this 
remarkable family will close here. No 
doubt, as time goes on, there will be other 
distinguished names to add to the roll of 
Jonathan Edwards’ descendants. 
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THE COURAGE OF SHORTY 


THE STORY OF 


A BATTLE AND A VICTORY 


BY ELIZABETH GRANGER BEMIS 


HEY were walking along the river 

road in the crisp dusk of the early 

fall evening. The tall man _ slouched 

along with head down and hands thrust 

deep into his ragged pockets. The short 

man shivered occasionally as he walked 
doggedly behind. 

The plaintive cry of a whippoorwill 
came from over the meadows. The man 
trudging in front lifted his head and 
imitated the bird perfectly, and then, 
with a sweet, rollicking tenor, broke into 
a sailors’ ditty. 

“Shut up, Sandy!” growled the other. 
“ D’ye want everybody ter know we're 
comin’? ”’ 

The tall man looked around carelessly. 

“It’s a good quarter of a mile to a 
house,” he said. 

His companion made no reply, and they 
walked on in silence. The dusk deepened, 
and the air grew more chilly. The short 
man drew his ragged coat closer around 
him. 

“ Ain’t ye never goin’ ter stop?” he 
asked. 

The leader turned away from the road 
and let down a pair of bars. 

“If ye’d kep’ still a minute longer, 
Shorty,” he said, ‘‘ ye needn’t hev ast me ; 
but I don’t mind tellin’ yer that I’m 
aimin’ fer that haystack over yender.” 

Once within its protection, the two 
proceeded to make themselves comfort- 
able. Shorty burrowed into the hay for 
warmth. Sandy, searching his pockets, 
spread out the lunch collected along the 
way—an ancient slice of cake, two dry 
pickles, and a small sandwich. 

Shorty eyed the collation with dis- 
favor. ; 

“T don’t want none of that,” he said. 
““T don’t see why yer wouldn’t let me try 
the big white house.” -I seen an ol’ lady 





there, and ye can ’most allers work ’em 
by tellin’ ’°em as how ye’re tryin’ ter git 
home ter see yer dyin’ wife and ten chil- 
dren.” _ 

“*Tain’t from the big. houses that ye 
git the best handouts,” said Sandy the 
experienced ; ‘and we’ve got another use 
fer that white house.” 

“Got onter a job?” asked Shorty 


eagerly. 

“Yep,” responded Sandy with his 
mouth full. “ Tell yer when I’m done 
eatin’.” 


After a few minutes he spoke again. 
“Ye orter et some,” he said. ‘‘ Tasted 
better ’n it looked.” He took out his 
pipe, filled and lighted it, and with a 
grunt of satisfaction stretched himself 
at full length with his arms under his 
head. ‘“‘ Who’d work,” he said, “‘ when ye 
can git all the comforts of life from them 
as is foolish enough ter? Which brings 
me up ter the white house. Ye remem- 
ber when ye went foragin’ ter that yeller 
cottage ‘3 

“ Yeller dog, too,” interrupted Shorty. 

“ An’ left me layin’ down on the other 
side of the stone wall, waitin’ for ye,” 
proceeded Sandy. “ Jest as I was ‘most 
asleep, two teams met in the road the 
other side and stopped. When they 
moved on again, I’d got a tip. The man 
what drove towards town, his name’s 
Lane, and he lives in the white house. 
He’s gone ter git another hunderd an’ 
fifty dollars ter put with t’ree hunderd 
he’s got at home. He’s goin’ ter be gone 
all night, an’ termorrer he pays a note the 
other man holds—his name’s_ Brown. 
Nobody left in the house but an ol’ lady, 
an’ if- we don’t make no slip he’ll be shy 
t’ree hunderd in the mornin’!” 

“How we goin’ ter do it?” asked 
Shorty. 























“We ain’t goin’ ter,” said Sandy. 
“ You’re goin’ ter.” 

‘“Me? Why won’t you help?” 

“JT has my reasons, which I ain’t 
tellin’,” said Sandy. ‘I’m goin’ ter wait 
right here till you comes back. Besides, 
it’s time yer started out fer yerself. What 
would ye do if I should git killed some 
time while travelin’ in my special? Now 
listen pertickler to what I’m goin’ ter 
tell ye. Foller this stone wall till ye come 
ter the back of the house; then try the 
winder—there ain’t but one down-stairs. 
After ye’re in, that’s the wood-shed. Ye 
go through inter the kitchen; the door to 
the left goes inter the pantry. Ye veer 
ter the south, or yer’ll run inter a jog 
there as 

‘How ’d ye happen ter know so much 
about it?’ asked Shorty suddenly. 

“Maybe I’m a mejum,” said Sandy 
with sarcasm. “ Tend ter what I’m 
tellin’ ye. The next room is the settin’- 
room. ‘There’s where ye’ll find it. If 
there’s a cupboard near the fireplace, ye 
don’t need ter look no further.” Faintly 
there came across the silence of the night 
the deep, slow strokes of a town-hall 
clock. “ Eight,” counted Sandy. “ It'll 
be dead safe by ten. We better turn in 
an’ git a couple of hours’ sleep.” 

He rolled over into a more comfort- 
able position. Shorty, wakeful, went 
over the details carefully in his mind. 
His first job alone! He felt a thrill of 
pride that he was to be trusted thus. 

“ T’ll show him that I’ve got the nerve 
all right,” he thought. “If it’s there, I 
git it!” 

Two hours later Sandy stirred and 
rose from his nest in the hay. 

“Time ter be movin’,” he said. He 
gave Shorty some final directions, then 
took a six-shooter from his pocket and 
handed it to him. “ Use it if ye hev ter,” 
he directed. 

“All right,” said Shorty indifferently. 

He follewed the stone wall to the back 
of the house, easily unfastened the win- 
dow, and passed from the wood-shed into 
the kitchen. Steering clear of the “ jog” 
in the pantry, and wondering once more 
how Sandy knew about it, he found him- 
self in the living-room. There were a few 
smoldering coals in the fireplace, and 
the warmth was grateful. Shorty stood 
with his back to it, and looked around 
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for the cupboard. It was close at hand. 
He glanced at the wooden settee beneath 
it, at the work-basket filled with bright- 
colored wools on a spindle-legged table, 
at the chintz covered rocking-chair, at the 
flowering plants on the window-sills and 
the tall, old-fashioned clock in the farther 
corner. 

“Wonder how I'd like bein’ decent 
once more, and livin’ in a place with 
fixin’s like this?” he reflected. 

Just then something happened that put 
all sentiment to flight. It was the sound 
of soft footfalls approaching one of the 
doors of the room. He drew his revol- 
ver, and shrank back a little into the 
shadow. 

The door opened, and a little old lady, 
carrying a candle, entered. Her gray 
hair was dressed in a fashion of long ago, 
with a high back-comb, and curls behind 
her ears. 

“Hands up!” said Shorty. 

She gave not the slightest heed to him. 
Behind her, with waving tail and digni- 
fied mien, came a beautiful tortoise-shell 
cat. The old lady walked slowly to the 
tall clock. She put the candle on the 
table, and opened the case. Then she 
spoke in a high, strained voice that held a 
suggestion of tears. 

“Tf I can’t find it here,” she said, “I 
don’t know where it is hid, and what 
shall I do?” 

She took hold of the long, swinging 
pendulum, and stopped it; then, stoop- 
ing over, she reached down into the bot- 
tom as if searching for something. When 
she arose she held in her hand an ear- 
trumpet. Shorty, astonished at this turn 
of affairs, lowered his revolver and 
watched her. 

“Oh, I’m so glad, I’m so glad!” she 
said. 

She picked up the candle, and glanced 
around the room as if to see if all were 
in order for the night. Then she saw 
Shorty. A look of startled surprise 
crossed her face; then she came forward 
cordially. 

“You must be Mr. Brown’s nephew 
that’s just come,” she said, “ for I know 
everybody else for twenty miles around. 
He told me some of you would likely be 
over to-night, and he said it might be 
late before you got back from town. | 
suppose Mis’ Brown told you to come 
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right in, for I’m so deef I couldn’t hear 
you knock.” 

Shorty carefully slipped the revolver 
into his pocket, and brought his hands 
ostentatiously around where she could see 
them. She held up the ear-trumpet. 

“It’s been lost for three weeks,’ she 
said. “I have a bad habit of getting up 
in my sleep and hiding things, and I 
couldn’t find it anywhere. I’ve been so 
lost without it!” She put it to her ear. 
“Say something to me,” she said, and 
her face was pathetic in its eagerness. 
“ You don’t know how hard it is not to 
hear a sound for so long!” 

She waited  expectantly. 
shuffled around uneasily. 

“ G—good evening, 
stammered. 

“You've got a real good voice for 
taiking to deef folks,” she said. ‘‘ You 
don’t know what a difference there is in 
voices. Some people fairly holler at me, 
and I can’t understand ’em. You're 
kinder soft spoken, but I can hear you 
real good. I want you to set down and 
visit with me a while.” 

Shorty seated himself on the edge of 
the settee. He was painfully conscious 
of his ragged clothes. He attempted to 
find a part in his hair, and drew his feet 
under him, that she might not see the 
holes in his shoes. Then a sudden reali- 
zation of the reason of his being there 
came over him. 

“ Look here,” he said roughly, “I ain’t 
Brown’s nephew, and this ain’t my 
visitin’ evenin’. I jest want to talk with 
yer a minute about a little matter of t’ree 
hunderd dollars you’ve got.” Then he 
stopped in disgust. ‘ Thunder! ”’ he said. 
“T forgot she can’t hear without that 
trumpet. What’s she goin’ ter do now, I 
wonder?” For while he was yet speak- 
ing she arose, and, going over to the 
clock, swung the pendulum to ticking 
again. 

“ Shows how absent-minded I am,’ she 
said, smiling at him in friendly fashion. 

She went to the fireplace, threw on 
some wood, and watched it as it flickered, 
died down, and then broke out into a 
cheerful blaze. Shorty, baffled, sat back 
and awaited developments. 

“Don’t you think that’s lots pleas- 
anter than a stove?” she asked. She 
drew up a couple of rocking-chairs, and 


Shorty 


m—marm,” he 


motioned to her visitor to take one. 
“Rocking-chairs are so much more 
sociable,” she said. She looked around 
for the cat and called him. ‘‘ Come, Sir 
Thomas!” 

She smoothed out the apron in her lap, 
but Sir Thomas walked past her and over 
to Shorty. He rubbed his sides -against 
Shorty’s legs, and finally jumped upon 
the young man’s knee. 

“Well, if I ever see the beat of that!” 
the old lady cried. ‘‘ He never takes to 
strangers. You must be a real nice man, 
and good to animals. Dumb beasts have 
some way of tellin’ that we don’t sense.” 

“You're off this time, pussy,” Shorty 
said softly, stroking the cat rather awk- 
wardly. 

“ Now,” the old lady went on, “ I want 
you to tell me where you’ve been. Mis’ 
Brown says you’re a great traveler. I 
get awful tired sometimes of livin’ in the 
same place the way I have for years. 
Have you ever been in a tropical coun- 
try?” 

“Yes,” answered Shorty. “I spends 
my winters in a warm climate, and my 
summers in a cool one. It’s easy when 
you knows how.” 

‘Of course,” she said, “it’s easy for 
a man, for he can always find work and 
get money, and then when he wants a 
change all he has to do is to pack up 
and.go. Did you ever see oranges grow- 
ing?” 

“‘ Sure,” he answered, “and I’ve lived 
on ’em for days at a time.” 

Apparently she did not hear his reply. 
Her eyes had a far-away look in them, 
and she talked on as though unconscious 
of his presence. 

“ Palms,” she said, ‘‘ waving in a spice 
laden breeze—when and where have I 
seen them, for I know I have; and flow- 
ers that were wasteful of their bloom and 
perfume, and orange blossoms, I wore 
some once—in which of my lives have I 
known some place so different from 
this ?” Then she stopped, to find 
Shorty looking at her curiously. 

“ You think up so many strange things 
when you’ve been deef twenty years,” she 
said apologetically, ‘‘ you get so that you 
live in a world of your own. I suppose 
you think that is terrible queer talk, don’t 
you?” 

Shorty arose to the occasion. 
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“No, marm,” he answered. ‘“ Some 
folks might say as how you was buggy, 
but I don’t.” But to Sir Thomas on his 
lap, he softly confided a different opinion. 
‘“‘ She’s as crazy as a loon, ain’t she?” he 
said. 

She leaned forward and stirred the 
burning wood. 

“How harmless it is when you're 
master of it,’”’ she said, “‘ and how dretful 
when it gets the upper hand! Did you 
ever see a big fire?” 

“Ves, plenty of ’em,” he said sullenly. 
Then he looked queerly at her. ‘“ This 
house would burn like tinder, it’s so old.” 

She shuddered. 

“T know ’twould. Sometimes I dream 
of it, and wake up scared ’most to death. 
But I don’t know, after all, what I’d do 
in any other place. Brother and I have 
always lived here, and worked all our 
lives to get it clear, so we could feel that 
we had a home of our own to die in. 
Two or three times we’ve been close to 
it, and some bad luck would strike us; 
but I guess to-morrow will see us free 
from debt. I suppose Mr. Brown sent 
you over to see about it. You can tell 
him that the money will be ready for him. 
We’ve got three hundred in the house, 
and brother has gone after the rest.” 

He leaned forward. 

“ Ain’t ye afraid ter stay here alone 
with it?” he asked. 

‘““ No,” she answered quietly. 

His eyes narrowed, and his face took 
on an evil look. 

“What would hender a body from 
givin’ you one blow on the head an’ 
makin’ off with it?” he said in a low 
voice—too low to be heard by a deaf 
woman. 

The hand that lowered the ear-trumpet 
seemed to tremble ever so slightly. 

“T believe in gettin’ what you give in 
this world,” the old lady said slowly; 
“and I never meaningly hurt anything 
or anybody in my life. Why should any- 
body want to hurt me?” 

She looked at him steadily, and with a 
smile. He sat back and rubbed his hand 
across his forehead, which was moist with 
perspiration. 

“No, marm,” he said, “ I don’t believe 
anybody would want ter hurt ye.” 

“ And yet,” she said, “ you see this little 
scar on my face?” She touched it with 
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her forefinger. ‘We took in a poor, 
homeless lad once, and tried to do our 
best for him, but he got angry with me 
one day, and threw his knife at me. After 
that he disappeared, and I never saw him 
again. I’ve wondered lots of times what 
became of him. He was a fine, tall lad, 
and he had the sweetest tenor voice you 
ever heard.” 

A great light broke over Shorty, and 
many things were made clear to him, 
even to the “ jog” in the pantry. 

“Yes, marm, he has,” he said eagerly. 

She looked at him in mild surprise. 

““T guess I didn’t understand you,” she 
said. 

‘““T said—if you say so—he has,” stam- 
mered Shorty. 

She arose and 
kitchen. 

‘““T’m going to get some doughnuts and 
cider,” she said. ‘We always have a 
little lunch in the evening.” 

She went out and closed the door be- 
hind her. Shorty turned hastily toward 
the cupboard above his head. Sir 
Thomas, disturbed in his nap, arose, 
arched his back, opened his mouth in a 
prodigious yawn, and rubbed his head 
affectionately against Shorty’s arm. The 
young man dropped him unceremoniously 
to the floor, and rose quickly and stealth- 
ily. He took hold of the small knob of 
the door, and tried to open it, but it re- 
sisted all his efforts. Hearing a slight 
noise, he growled an oath under his 
breath, and sat down on the settee be- 
neath. 

“Was you noticin’ what a queer knob 
that is?” she asked. 

“ Yes’m,” he said easily. 
noticin’ locks.” 

She put some, plates and glasses on the 
table, then went to the cupboard. 

“My uncle used to be forever invent- 
ing something,” she said, “and this is 
one of his ideas. I'll show you how it 
works.” She touched a hidden spring in 
the side, and the door flew open. Then 
she closed it again. “‘ That would puzzle 
a burglar, wouldn’t it?” she said with a 
laugh, then went back into the kitchen, to 
return in a few seconds with the dough- 
nuts and cider. 

Shorty, supperless, ate hungrily. With- 
out ceremony he finished the last crumb, 
and drank the last drop. 


started toward the 
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- him the way out. 
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“TI s’pose I must be movin’,” he said. 

He stood up, and nervously drew the 
edges of his cap through his fingers. 
For obvious reasons he couldn’t go out the 
way he came in. 

She looked him over. 

“You're dressed thin,” she said: “I 
guess you didn’t know how chilly it gets 
these fall evenings.” She stepped to a 
nail and took down a blue and white 
tippet. “I'll give this to you, and you 
needn’t bring it back. I just love to knit 
‘em.” She put it. around his neck, and 
drew his coat together. ‘I should know 
you hadn’t been to Mis’ Brown’s long,” 
she said, “for she’s a master hand at 
mendin’.” 

She took the candle, walked ahead of 
Shorty through the door by which she 
had entered earlier in the evening, down 
the length of the front entry, and showed 
She held the candle 
above her head, that he might see. 

“ There’s two steps,”’ she said. 

When he was on the ground, a disap- 
pointing sense of. his failure came over 
him. 

“ Good night,” she said cordially, and 
turned slowly and shut the door. 

He walked briskly down the path, as a 
guest should, and clicked the gate noisily 
behind him. Then he laughed to himself. 

“Since when have I ben out of a gate 
that way?” he said. 

But when he looked around for the 
shortest route to the haystack, an un- 
easy feeling took possession of him. He 
wondered what Sandy would say. His 
hand stole into his pocket, and closed 
around the handle of the six-shooter. It 
gave him a feeling of security. 

Sandy was pacing restlessly back and 
forth when Shorty reached him. 

“You’ve been gone long enough ter 
rob the Bank of England,” he growled. 
“ Did ye git it?” 

“No,” said Shorty, ‘I didn’t. I knows 
I ain’t any Sunday-school kid, but I 
wouldn’t send nobody on a job as I was 
ashamed ter do myself ter rob a poor, 
ol’ hard-workin’ woman what hain’t heard 
a word for twenty years ’cept through an 
ear-trumpet!” — 

Then his momentary bravado left him, 
and in its place came an unreasoning 
terror of his companion. ~ He put himself 
on the defensive to ward off, as_ best 
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he might, the vicious onslaught that he 
expected; but to his surprise Sandy onl 
stared at him. . 

“Ye didn’t go up to the big, white 
house at the end of this stone wall?” 

“Yes, I did,” said Shorty. 

“ And saw an ol’ lady with gray curls 
behind her ears?” 

“ce YVes.”’ 

“ And a little scar on one cheek?” 

““ Yes,” answered Shorty once more. 

Sandy fell back against the hay, and 
began to laugh uproariously. 

“‘ She’s done ye up brown! ” he said, be- 
tween his spasms of mirth. “She ain’t 
no more deef ’n you be. It’s a quarter of 
a mile up there, and I’ll bet she’s listenin’ 
ter me this minute, laffin’ fit ter bust her 
sides. She’s a smart one. They’ve allers 
had that trumpet—it’s what they calls a 
heirloom.” But gradually anger took 
the place of his merriment. He sprang 
to his feet. “ She’s had plenty of fun 
wid you, but she’ll find it’s business when 
I git there! Confound her,” he said sav- 
agely, “Ill put a mark on her other 
cheek!” 

Sandy took a couple of strides, and 


. then stopped. He was looking into the 


muzzle of the six-shooter, and behind it, 
grim and very determined, was his small 
partner. 

‘““Whatcher doin’? ” he asked in amaze- 
ment. 

“If she could make a dead game play 
of that sort, when she must hev knowed 
what I wuz there fer, I takes off my hat 
to her, and she ain’t a goin’ ter be mo- 
lested no more this night,” said Shorty 
firmly. 

“Oh, she ain’t!’’ Sandy sneered. 
wonder who’s goin’ ter stop me?” 

“T be,” said Shorty. 

He stood erect; the old hangdog, 
slouching look was gone, and his jaw was 
set square and determined. Sandy looked 
at his partner in dumfounded amaze- 
ment. 

A little later, two men were walking 
down the river road. The larger slouched 
along with head down, and hands thrust 
deep into his ragged pockets. Behind, 
alert and easy, with one end of a home- 
made tippet waving in the night wind, 
walked the smaller, and from his right 
hand there still protruded the persuasive 
end of a six-shooter. 
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JEAN LEON GEROME 


BY k. 


AN ESTIMATE OF THE FAMOUS FRENCH PAINTER 


WHO WAS FOR NEARLY 
WORLD OF ART 


i RT,” says Muther, “is a great 
wheel in perpetual motion.”” How 
far and how fast it may move within the 
lifetime of a single generation, the career 
of many a painter has shown—none more 
clearly than that of Jean Léon Gérome. 
For more than half a century Géroéme 
was an important figure, personally and 
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SIATY YEARS 


H. TITHERINGTON 


AND SCULPTOR 


A* LEADING FIGURE IN TEE 


professionally, in the artistic world of 
the city that ranks as the capital of 
modern art—from 1847, when he made a 
sensational success with his first Salon 
picture, to the very hour of his death in 
January, 1904. He began his career as 
an innovator, an iconoclast. He ap- 
peared in the field like a young warrior 


EDITOR’S NOTE—The first years of the twentieth century have witnessed the death of many 


of the great men who helped to make the history of nineteenth-century art 





among them Géréme, 


Bouguereau, Henner, and Benjamin-Constant, in France; Menzel and Lenbach, in Germany ; 


Watts, in England; and the American, Whistler. 


The passing of this remarkable group of 


painters within so brief a space has suggested the preparation of a series of articles on their 


work, of which the present paper is the first. 
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whose bugle sounded a new and unfa- 
miliar call, and whose lance was pointed 
at the armor-plated citadel of conserva- 
tism. Before his work ended, the situa- 
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art was bound only sixty years ago. The 
formal traditions of David and the 
Vernets ruled supreme. ‘There was in- 
deed some strife between the so-called 





‘“ REMBRANDT IN HIS STUDIO” 


From the painting by Jean Léon Géréme, by permission of Goupil & Company, Paris 


tion had completely changed. He had 
become the defender of the fortress 
against the attacks of newer and more 
daring assailants, whose tactics he dis- 
approved and whose weapons he did not 
care to use. 

It is not easy for us to realize the 
strength of the fetters in which French 


classic and romantic schools, but both 
were united in teaching that art should 
deal only with the great, the heroic, the 
lofty. The whole field of contemporary 
life, they declared, could not provide any 
worthy subject for the painter; nature 
was not to be studied, except through 
the strict rules of scholasticism. 
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‘“THE MUEZZIN'’—ONE OF GEROME’S MANY STUDIES OF ORIENTAL LIFE 


From the painting by Jean Léon Géréme, 


The great modern upheaval was at 
hand, but there was no sign of it in the 
marketplace. ‘The famous Parisian 
teachers—Picot, Delaroche, Cogniet, and 
the rest—were turning out such well- 
trained pupils as Cabanel, Bouguereau, 
and Meissonier to maintain their stand- 
ards. Landscape painting, as we under- 
stand the term, scarcely existed; it was 
not until 1849 that Millet and Jacque 
settled in Barbizon and began to expose 





by 


permission of Goupil & Company, Paris 


their simple transcripts of rural life to 
the ridicule of the critics. Realism was 
unknown, impressionism undreamed of, 
the manifold experiments of latter-day 
painters impossible. 

GEROME’S FIRST SALON PICTURE 

This was the world in which Gérome 
appeared with the best technical training 
of the day—he was a pupil of Delaroche, 
and devotedly attached to his master— 
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JEAN 


LEON GEROME 


but also with a highly original mind, a 
keen eye for nature, an intense respect 
for truth, and a distinct sense of humor. 
It was inevitable that he should be dis- 
satisfied with some of the accepted tra- 


diticns of the art world. 


At nineteen he 


1ad gone to Italy, in search of outdoor 
life and health, and had spent a year there, 
partly in Rome and partly in the coun- 


From the painting 


wing 


try, where he tramped about on foot with 
a knapsack on his back, making studies 
of landscape, architecture, peasants, ani- 
mals—everything that he saw. Going 
back to Paris and entering for the Prix 
de Rome, he was placed at the head of 
the list for sketching, but failed in figure 
work. It was characteristic of his love 
of thoroughness that in order to remedy 
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by Jean Léon Géréme, by permission of Goupil & Company, Paris 
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**GUARDIANS OF 


THE CAMP” 


From the painting by Jean Léon Géréme, by permission of Goupil & Company, Paris 


his weakness, he promptly devoted him- 
self to a special study of the nude; and 
this determined the subject of his first 
exhibition picture. Its theme was 
classical, but it was no pretentious group 
of kings or warriors—merely an incident 
of every-day life, showing a Greek boy 


dnd girl, a quarrelsome pair of game- 
cocks, and in the distance a glimpse of 
the blue FE gean. 

It has a style, an originality,” Dela- 


showed his work 
to his’ former teac] Exhibit it!” 

Se the young painter submitted it for 
the Salon. Not only was it accepted, but 
it won a medal and was purchased for 
the government collection in the Luxem- 
bourg. Gérome records that its success 
greatly astonished him—so much so that 
he wondered whether the praises of the 
critics might not be an elaborate sarcasm. 

To-day, when the “ painted anecdote ”’ 
is an old story, it seems strange to read 
what no less an authority than Théophile 
Gautier said of this picture: 


roche told h m, V i 


Let us mark this happy year with white, 
for a painter is born to us. His name is 





Gérome—I tell it to you to-day, and pre- 
dict that to-morrow it will be famous. 


Nevertheless, the young painter de- 
served the éclat that attended his début. 
The doctrine that he expounded was a 
new one, though not so strange or revolu- 
tionary as to repel its hearers, as did the 
unconventional gospel that was soon to 
be preached by the missionaries of Bar- 
bizon. ‘‘ Study Phidias—always Phidias 
—nothing but Phidias ” had been the text 


of Delaroche’s orthodox discourses. 
“Study nature,” added  Delaroche’s 
pupil. Such was his consistent practise 


and profession, though his experiments 
never led him beyond limits which we 
have come to regard as narrow. 


A CAREFUL STUDENT OF NATURE 


At more points than one, however, 
Gérome’s work has passed into the 
fabric of modern art. For instance, no 
exhibition jury nowadays would accept 
an incorrectly drawn picture of a horse; 
and we scarcely realize that ti artists of 
a century ago never drew one correctly. 
They depicted a peculiar quadruped tra- 
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ditionally supposed to be a fitting mount 
for their august sovereigns and their vic- 
torious generals. Gérome was the first, or 
at any rate one of the first, to attack this 
ridiculous convention. He pointed out 
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Gérodme did no small amount of hard 
work in investigating this one branch of 
that universal knowledge of nature to 
which he conscientiously aspired. 

“To be a good painter or sculptor of 


‘* FREDERICK THE GREAT” 


¢. 


From the statuette by Jean Léon Géréme, by permission of Tiffany & Company, New York 


that though the ancient Greeks knew how 
to model a horse of good proportions and 
true action, for hundreds of years the 
greatest painters had been content with 
mere “bales of wool perched on four 
legs.” Géricault and the Vernets had 
done a little better, but not much; their 
steed always had an impossibly small 
head, and they had no definite idea of 
the animal’s movements. 

It takes courage to attack an estab- 
lished tradition, and patience and perti- 
nacity to prove an unfamiliar truth. 
Though not specially a painter of horses, 





” he said, ‘a man must be 


something of a horse-dealer, and _ still 
more of a centaur.’”’ Early in his career 
he went to Newmarket, the great English 
turf center, to watch thoroughbreds in 
training. ‘‘ Not without surprise,” he 
records, “ I saw under each horse’s body 
what had the effect of a revolving wheel. 
Said I to myself, ‘ I must try to represent 
that wheel’; and on my return home | 
made a series of sketches of the succes- 
sive actions in a canter, from the fullest 
extension of the legs to the instant when 
they are gathered up under the horse. I 


the horse, 











traced my drawings, and, laying the trac- 
ings one above another, I had the exact 
effect.” 

This seems to have been an anticipa- 
tion of work that has since been done by 
the snapshot camera. Very possibly the 
camera did it better; but it is scarcely 
likely that a pupil of Delaroche and a 
professor at the Beaux Arts would use 
that prosaic but unerring mechanism. 

Géréme was equally conscientious in 
everything he did. He frequented the 
Jardin des Plantes to make studies of all 
sorts of wild animals. Once he was 
sketching the lions and tigers in a travel- 
ing menagerie, when the proprietress told 
him that next day she was going to leave 
Paris. The artist was so much interested 
in his work that he went off into the 
country with the show. 
that I had eloped with the lady,” he says. 
“She was seventy years of age. What 
spiteful tongues!” 

His preparatory work for his paintings 
was often as elaborate as Meissonier’s. 
For ‘“ Pollice Verso,” which is perhaps 
the most famous of all his canvases, he 
relates that he succeeded in collecting 
“documents ” for almost every detail of 
the picture. For instance, he had casts 
made of Roman helmets, greaves, and 
bucklers, which he coated with metal, so 
as to make them exact duplicates of the 
originals. Dressed in these, his models for 
the figures in the foreground were to all 
intents and purposes actual gladiators. 

Géréme owed his fame in some meas- 
ure to considerations apart from the 
purely artistic merit of his works. He 
was a scholar and a gentleman, a com- 
manding and distinguished personality, a 
natural leader in his profession. A pains- 
taking and successful teacher, he com- 
manded the respect and the affection of 
the army of pupils who studied under him 
during his long service at the Beaux Arts. 

He was clever, too, in his choice of 
striking and effective subjects—as_ he 
showed, for instance, in his ‘‘ Death of 
Ney.” This graphic depiction of the 
marshal’s shameful death as a traitor 
stirred Paris deeply, and brought the 
painter a challenge from the great sol- 
dier’s son. At the Salon of the same 
year (1868) he excited the wrath of 
certain ecclesiastical critics by his im- 
pressive but unconventional treatment of 
5 
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the Crucifixion in his picture called 
“ Consummatum Est.” 

In the last twenty years of his life he 
devoted himself mainly to sculpture, a 
branch of art that had always attracted 
him strongly. He said himself that he 
had remained a painter largely for finan- 
cial reasons: 

‘““T had a large family to support, and 
sculpture is not remunerative.” 

His first work in this line, a group of 
gladiators similar to the central figures 
in “ Pollice Verso,” and called by the 
same title, was shown at the international 
exhibition held in Paris in 1878. Later 
he made some interesting and, on the 
whole, decidedly successful experiments 
in tinted sculpture—the revival of a very 
ancient art—and in the use of ivory, glass, 
and other more or less unusual materials. 
He records that a series of equestrian 
statuettes—of which ‘“ Frederick the 
Great,” shown in the engraving on the 
opposite page, is a sample—interested 
him more than any other work he ever 
undertook. 

With the recent tendencies of paint- 
ing Géréme had little sympathy. “ It 
seems to me,” he wrote in his later years, 
“that we are a little too near the earth. 
In an exhibition of two thousand pictures 
you may see many canvases well painted 
and of a truthful and striking appear- 
ance, but you may deem yourself fortu- 
nate if you run across two or three works 
that appeal to your heart and soul. Too 
many painters have abandoned themselves 
to realism—to commonplace and unintel- 
ligent realism; this has killed the spirit, 
and poetry has fled to the heavens.” 

The rolling wheels of the chariot of, 
art had moved by the painter who was 
once a leader and an innovator. To the 
most modern critics, Gérdme’s work be- 
longs to a bygone school. We find it 
formal, hard, lacking in verve and tem- 
peramental force. There is neither poetry 
nor passion in his calm, correct composi- 
tions. Yet we cannot but admire his skil- 
ful and scholarly technique, his excellent 
drawing, his studious thoroughness and 
care, his fine eye for form and color. We 
must recognize in him a gracious and 
courtly figure among the artists of the 
nineteenth century, a master who will 
always hold a place in the annals of 
painting. 















THE ARCHDEACON 


BY THEODORE ROBERTS 


WITH A DRAWING 


ow fully an hour Captain Black had 

been sorting over the papers of 
the late brig London Lass. At last he 
returned them to their box, twirled his 
mustaches, and went on deck. The mate 
was standing by the man at the wheel; 
most of the crew were forward of the 
galley, under an awning, and the big 
sails of the schooner were drawing com- 
fortably. 

“Colonel McTavish,” said the cap- 
tain—and that was surely an odd title 
by which to address a mate—“ will you 
be so kind as to let the crew know that I 
wish to say a few words to them?” 

The officer—colonel or mate, who 
cares?—after glancing inquiringly at 
the commander, stepped forward to the 
break of the low poop and bawled to the 
crew to gather aft. They did so with 
alacrity ; and a remarkable looking crew 
they were. Captain Black moved for- 
ward until he was abreast of McTavish, 
and bowed. 

‘My friends,” he said, “ we've been 
hard at work a matter of five months, 
and we’ve prospered according to our 
deserts ; but, as some of you were doubt- 
less instructed at school, all work and 
no play makes Jack a dull boy. Now 
what do you say to an honest holiday 
ashore in the peaceful island of Bados— 
a week of harmless amusement in an 
English settlement as the care-free Jacks 
of the good brig London Lass?” 

McTavish chuckled; the men stared 
and grinned and nudged one another. 

-“The idea came to me,” continued 
Captain Black, “while I was looking 
over the papers of that late lamented 
brig. Some of you may have noticed— 
though the night was remarkably rough 
and dark, I must admit—that there was 
an archdeacon of the Established 
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Church of England aboard the London 
Lass. Well, lads, I intend spending my 
run ashore as that venerable archdeacon. 
You need not smile, for I was born a 
gentleman, and bred a scholar until my 
twenty-fourth year. The colonel here 
will take command as Captain Duff, and 
Welsh Harry will put on more ap- 
propriate attire and remember that he 
is Mr. Small, mate of the London Lass.” 

He paused for a moment, smiling 
down at the delighted and wondering 
crew. ‘Then, turning to the man beside 
him, he added, in a higher voice: 

“ And now, Captain Duff, while hand- 
ing over the ship to you, let me remind 
you that we have a complete set of yards 
stowed below; also that the big gun will 
lie very nicely under the ballast, and 
that the side-arms and pistols of the 
men will be safe in the locker on the 
starboard side of our cabin.” 

He turned on his heel, and the crew 
cheered and hurried forward. For the 
next six hours the schooner, as_ she 
drifted alone in that blue sea, rang with 
the honest sounds of labor—the cheery 
shouting of orders, the creaking of 
block and tackle, hammering aloft and 
alow, and the patter of naked feet along 
the deck. Her great fore-and-aft sails 
were hauled down, and booms, gaffs, and 
canvas were hidden away. Her long gun 
in the bows went down the hatch to a 
temporary grave in the ballast of sand. 
By sunset she filled square sails for 
Bados, an honest merchant brig in quest 
of a cargo of sugar. 


II 


THE London Lass was cordially wel- 
comed in Bados. It was her first visit 
to the island. Even the merchant to 
whom she was consigned had never set 
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eyes on her before. The lines of her hull 
were greatly admired, old salts maintain- 
ing that she had been built for speed 
rather than for carrying capacity; but 
so much exception was taken to the 
clumsy appearance of her spars by those 
same meddling experts that Captain 
Duff confessed to having been caught off 
his guard by a hurricane and deprived 
of some of his yards and rigging. 

The brig brought letters from home 
for many of the residents of the island; 
and the Ven. Archdeacon Cummings 
had a letter of introduction to the gov- 
ernor from no less a person than the 
Lord Bishop of Oxford. The letter 
stated that the archdeacon was making 
a voyage for his health, after several 
years of hard work and severe study. 

The archdeacon did not look like 
either a hard student or an_ invalid. 
Everything about him suggested the 
man of action rather than refiection. 
Though his face was guiltless of hair, 
the skin of his upper lip looked tender 
and pale compared to the dusky, weather- 
stained condition of his cheeks and chin. 
In fact, any one with half an eye could 
see that the shaving of the upper lip 
was but a recently acquired practise with 
the reverend gentleman. ‘The governor 
noticed it, and, being proud of his pow- 
ers of observation, mentioned it to his 
guest—for the passenger of the brig had 
become a guest at Government House 
immediately upon presenting his letter. 

The archdeacon smiled, and glanced 
from the governor to the governor’s 
daughter. That young lady, who was 
braving a chance of yellow fever and a 
certainty of homesickness for love of 
her father, was seated at the head of the 
breakfast-table, with her eyes on the 
stranger. 

“T wore mustaches on the voyage, 
your excellency,” he replied, “thereby 
saving myself a deal of razor-work, and 
at the same time satisfying an old desire 
I had to know how I’d look as a Span- 
iard or Frenchman.” 

The young lady smiled. The youth- 
ful but venerable cleric was human, 
after all. 

“ And how did you look, sir?” asked 
the governor. 

“ Like a pirate, I assure you,” replied 
the other, with a chuckle. 
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“Good!” cried the governor, helping 
himself to a trifle more pepper-pot. 
“ But,” he added, “I don’t suppose 
you’ve ever seen a pirate?” 

The guest considered the question, his 
eyes bent on a slim, white hand beside 
the coffee-urn. 

“Why, no, I have never seen a pirate,” 
he replied reflectively; “though on the 
voyage out we sighted a topsail which, so 
the honest Duff maintained, belonged to 
a piratical craft of some sort. The man- 
ner in which the terrified crew crowded 
on sail was vastly exciting.” 

His excellency nodded. 

“Maybe you’d have found it vastly 
more exciting if Duff had not been wise 
enough to crowd on sail,” he said 
seriously. ‘ Why, sir,” he continued, 
“the Main and the Caribbean are over- 
run with cutthroats—aye, and north to 
Newfoundland, I hear. I'll venture to 
say that the cloth would not avail you 
in such company—-for the devils don’t 
respect even defenseless womanhood.” 

For a moment the color fled the arch- 
deacon’s face. 

“Can it be?” he cried. ‘“ And yet,” he 
continued, ‘‘it was common talk aboard 
the London Lass that the commander of 
one of the most notorious of these ves- 


.sels had, on three separate occasions, 


turned away from his intended victims 
on finding that there were women 
aboard.” 

“’ve heard something of the kind,” 
replied the governor; “but stap me if 
I believe a word of it!” 

The other looked at the lady, and for 
a second their glances met. Strangely 
perturbed, he turned again to the gover- 
nor. 

“For my part, your excellency,” he 
said, “I’m eager to believe any good I 
may hear of these misguided rascals.” 

“The best of them are thieves and 
murderers,” replied the governor; “ and 
as for the worst ’—he set his jaws and 
growled—“ I’d want no more satisfac- 
tory decorations for these gardens,” he 
added, staring out of the French wén- 
dows, “than the body of a pirate strung 
by the neck to every tree!” 

The lady shuddered at so dreadful a 
suggestion. The archdeacon again 
changed color. 

“T protest,” he said with averted face. 
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“Such a sentiment is downright unchris- 
tian, sir!” 

“ Fiddle-de-dee,” replied his excel- 
lency, drawing a damask napkin across 
his lips. 

“Sir?” inquired the cleric. 

“Oh, I don’t mean to be disrespect- 
ful,” cried the governor. “ This talk of 
charity toward pirates is all well enough 
from a scholar and a clergyman, I have 
no doubt ; but I’ve sailed in a king’s ship 
since I was nine years old. I’ve seen 
their devilish work, and I’ve sent more 
than one of their damned schooners to 
hell! Unchristian I may be, but prac- 
tical I surely am, and I'll hang ’em 
whenever I catch ’em!” 

“ They are the possessors of immortal 
souls,” said the archdeacon softly. 

The governor pushed his chair back 
from the table, laughed good-naturedly, 
and laid a weather-reddened hand on his 
guest’s shoulder. 

“ Well, well,” he exclaimed, ‘“ we'll 
not argue the point. You stick to your 
colors and I’ll stick.to mine.”’ The other 
winced ever so slightly at that. ‘‘ Your 
concern would be with their souls,” 
added the sailor-magistrate, “ while mine 
is with their necks!” 

Six days passed very quietly. The 
members of the brig’s crew were on their 
best behavior, and enjoyed many harm- 
less jaunts ashore, while Captain Duff 
and Mr. Small swaggered about the 
wharf and the merchant’s offices and 
procrastinated over the shipping of the 
cargo; and in the social life of the place 
the Ven. Archdeacon Cummings was the 
man of the hour. Breakfasts, dinners, 
and card-parties were given in his honor. 
The governor’s daughter organized a 
picnic to the hills, and the governor 
issued invitations to a state reception. 
The garrison mess was open to the in- 
teresting visitor; and many were the 
rides which he enjoyed with the gover- 
nor’s daughter, across the brown savan- 
nas and up the white hillside paths. 

One morning, while returning, loose- 
reined, from one of these excursions, a 
black pig scrambled out from its root- 
ing-ground in a thicket and dashed, 
squealing, under the nose of the arch- 
deacon’s mount. The high-fettled pony 
reared, swerved, and galloped down the 
hill with empty saddle and clashing 
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stirrup-iron. The archdeacon lay white 
and still below the path, on a jumble of 
rocks. ; 

With a piteous cry the lady dis- 
mounted and hurried to her companion’s 
side. She lifted the unconscious head 
from the rocks to her tender knee, tore 
off her gloves, and pressed her fingers to 
the unheeding brow. A young negro 
looked down at her from the path. 

‘Bring me a calabash of water,” she 
cried. 

In a minute the fellow was back. She 
sent him to mind her pony. Then, with 
deft but hesitating fingers, she unfast- 
ened the collar and breast of the arch- 
deacon’s tunic; and there, high up on 
the white and muscular chest, were 
tattooed the pictures of a schooner and 
a gallows-tree. 

“What does it mean?” she 
pered. “ What does it mean?” 

Suddenly her eyes filled with tears 
and her lips trembled; and she remem- 
bered how, during dinner the night be- 
fore, this strange young dignitary of the 
church, this new friend, had forgotten 
the name of the Archbishop of York. 
Was he an impostor? And if an impos- 
tor, what else? 

Very tenderly she bathed the fore- 
head, neck, and breast of the uncon- 
scious man. Her attitude was of protec- 
tion—of wonderful pity and protection 
for the hurt friend, so strong as to banish 
for the moment all trace of self-pity and 
dismay. 

The archdeacon at last moved his head 
a little and opened his eyes upon the 
beautiful face bent so compassionately 
above him. With wonder he gazed up at 
the rounded chin, the foreshortened 
curves of the young cheeks, the eyes 
darkened with emotion, and the wayward 
glory of hair. And so, for what was no 
more than a few seconds by the clock’s 
count of time, each looked into the 
other’s heart. Then the man’s wan face 
flooded red, and the tired eyes shone. 

“Pedro threw you,” said the girl; 
and as she spoke her fingers worked 
quickly and lightly about his neck and 
breast. 

“T am not hurt,” he replied, and re- 
luctantly raised his head from its resting- 
place. 

For a moment the hillside fields, the 


whis- 
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windmill on the opposite slope, and the 
cocoanut trees below, reeled and spun 
in his vision. A grinding pain went 
through his left shoulder; but he got 
doggedly to his feet and turned to her 
with his right hand outstretched, his face 
drawn with pain. She sprang up lightly, 
just touching the proffered hand. 

‘You are brave,” she said. 

Just then he felt the moisture on his 
breast, and saw the calabash, with a little 
water still in it, on the ground. 

“My God!” he cried. “ My dear lady, 
have I not desperate need of courage? 
Have not the lost and tortured souls, who 
look across from hell to the bright gates 
of heaven, need to be brave?” 

Now the girl seemed to be the sufferer. 
Standing weakly, she covered her face 
with her hands. , 

“Forbear,” he whispered. “ Would 
you add another torture to the just pun- 
ishment of the damned?” 

“Give me your hand,” she said. ‘‘ We 
must help each other up to the path.” 

The man would not ride, so they led 
the pony between them. At the gate of 
the Government House gardens they 
paused, just out of ear-shot of the sentry. 

‘““T must breakfast aboard the—brig,” 
he said. “ Will you make my excuses to 
his excellency?” 

She bowed her head. 

“You—you will not sail to-day,” she 
whispered. ‘“ You will still be brave. You 
will remember that I am your friend.” 

The alleged archdeacon found the con- 
verted brig against the wharf, with both 
hatches off, and great, oozy sacks of sugar 
descending into her hold. In the after- 
cabin he found Captain Duff. 

“What d’ye think of this?” inquired 
the present commander. “I couldn’t 
keep them off an hour longer, and they 
think I’m crazy for takin’ it in atop of 
the ballast. Who’s to pay for the stinkin’ 
stuff? An’ what the divil are we goin’ to 
do with it?” 

The other stepped close to him. 

“Don’t worry about that, McTavish,” 
he whispered; “ but take a look at my 
shoulder. I think it is broken.” 

McTavish, or Duff, or whatever you 
are pleased to call him, knew a thing or 
two about broken bones. He had broken 
enough of them in his dark career, 
heaven knows! He stripped his friend 
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to the waist and prodded with his crafty 
fingers, to the accompaniment of his vic- 
tim’s suppressed groans. 

“ Nothing broke,” he said at last, “* but 
a divilish pretty twist!” 

“T wish it had been my neck!” said 
the archdeacon sincerely ; and for a while 
he sat moodily on the starboard locker. 
“We must clear out of this,” he said 
presently. Getting to his feet, he un- 
locked a cupboard set in the vessel’s side, 
and hauled out two bags of gold. “ Don’t 
take any more cargo than you can help,” 
he said, ‘‘ and have it all in by noon to- 
morrow. Pay for it out of this money of 
mine—and I would to God this holiday 
had cost me no more!” 

That night—it was a dark night—the 
king’s sloop-of-war Swallow entered the 
bay. She brought a new governor for 
Bados, and promotion—the governorship 
of Acadia, no less—for the former chief 
magistrate. And before daylight the 
brig London Lass slipped out to sea. 


Ill 


Bapos was but a low cloud on the 
horizon when Captain Black ascended 
from his cabin and requested McTavish 
to muster the crew aft. They gathered 
quickly, twenty-two barefooted, ma- 
hogany-faced mariners, clad in the scanty 
and unassuming attire of the honest mer- 
chant marine. Even their facial expres- 
sions seemed to be milder than of old. 
For a full half minute their commander 
gazed down at them, his shaven lips 
pressed tight, his eyes wide and somber. 

“My friends,” he said at last, “ we 
have had our run ashore, like honest sail- 
ormen, and now we must count the costs. 
You, I venture to say, have spent little, 
and have got your money’s worth. For 
my own part, I am the poorer by the price 
of a cargo of sugar; but that was part of 
the play. We’ll heave it overboard before 
sunset.” 

He paused for a moment, and brushed 
his hand across his forehead. 

‘IT wish to be honest with you,” he 
continued. ‘‘ Ye’ve seen my black heart. 
Ye’ve seen my hands red with human 
blood and yellow with gold. Ye’ve seen 
me risk my life for a friend and send 
innocent men, unprepared, defenseless, to 
their Almighty God. Ye’ve known me 
to nurse a shipmate day and night; and 
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turn away from a fat prize because of 
the flutter of a petticoat aboard—aye, and 
at the risk of mutiny. But did you think 
I had a heart for love—a heart for tears 
—inside my devil’s carcass?” 

Again he paused, staring hard at the 
wondering and silent crew. He bent 
nearer them. 

“T am done with the high seas,” he 
said; ‘and I wish to God I were done 
with life. If I had lived honest—aye, 
though I were poor—happiness would lie 
in my hand; happiness beyond the com- 
prehension of your blood-stained souls!” 
He straightened himself and laughed 
harshly. ‘The Tree of Knowledge 
grows in Bados,” he said; “and I have 
tasted of it and am eager for death.” 

The fellows murmured, their faces 
drawn with concern. McTavish eyed 
the speaker with a look of understanding 
and pity. 

Suddenly, an inspiration came to the 
captain like spark to powder. 

“My heart is set on one last fight 
before I go ashore and turn my back 
on cutlas and spar. D’ye know St. 
Kitts and the French forts? There, in an 
honest fight against odds and against 
England’s enemies, I’d forget, maybe till 
Judgment Day, my life of crime—and 
my holiday in the island astern. You 
may land your treasure where you will; 
and before we go into action I’ll pay 
you the price of the schooner out of my 
own pocket. If I die in the fight, all 
that I have aboard this craft is to be 
shared fairly among you; if I live, then 
all I ask is a passage to the American 
coast and a few hundred pounds to keep 
me from starvation—for I’ve no trade 
save this accursed one of murder and rob- 
bery.” 

McTavish stepped down among the 
crew. They clustered around him, 
whispering, nodding, and rolling oaths 
from their lips in subdued undertones. 
They broke into little groups, only to 
gather again about the mate. Presently 
McTavish looked up at the captain. 

“St. Kitts an’ a fair fight let it be,” 
he said; “but we'll all go into it with 
willing hearts, an’ every man jack of us 
will help pay the damage accordin’ to his 
ratin’.” 

The good sugar of Bados went over 
the side, a sweetening to the bitter waters 


of the Caribbean and a wonder to the 
deep-sea fishes. The extra yards were 
lowered to the deck and the big fore-and- 
aft sails, with their gaffs and booms, were 
replaced. The long gun was dug from 
its grave in the ballast, winched up the 
forward hatch, and set in its old place. . 
The schooner sailed northward until, 
on a bright morning, the towering, wood- 
ed peaks of Dominica broke the horizon. 
She hung off all day, but at sunset ran 
close in and let go her anchor. Under 
cover of night the long-boat made four 
trips ashore, and a wealth of gems and 
gold and silver was buried under the 
roots of the tangled forest. Dawn was 
flaring along the eastern sea when she got 
her anchor up and headed northwest for 


St. Kitts, on a light but steady wind. 


About an hour after cabin breakfast a 
sail was sighted directly astern. Within 
ten minutes another and larger flake of 
canvas grew on the horizon and drove 
over. Sail was shortened on the schooner, 
and a dozen spy-glasses—for such gear 
collects on a craft of this kind—were 
trained astern. 

“A sloop and a frigate,’ 
Black. 

At that moment a sudden cloud of 
smoke dimmed the hulls of the two 
ships; and presently the dull thunder of 
the broadsides reached the schooner. 

“They're both at it, hammer and 
tongs,” said McTavish. “France and 
England, of course,”’ he added. 

“We'll look into it,” replied the cap- 
tain. 

The schooner fell off and raced around 
on the wind. Extra sails were run up. 
Like a creature of brain and sinew she 
sped to join the unequal combat. The 
sloop was none other than the English 
Swallow, which carried sixteen guns, 
eight to a broadside, while the French 
vessel which had overtaken her and 
forced her to fight was a frigate with a 
battery of forty guns. 

Two red ensigns were pulled from the 
schooner’s flag-locker. One was run up 
to the fore-peak and the other to the 
main-gaff. 

“Here’s the flag to fight under!” 
roared McTavish; and as lusty a cheer 
went up from that desperate crew as ever 
broke from the throats of honest 
mariners. 


? 


said Captain 














Though the captain of the Swallow 
was fighting with courage and _ skill, 
mindful of his distinguished charges in 
the cabin, the odds of the game were too 
heavily against him. When he became 
suddenly aware of a schooner—a topsail 
schooner she would be called nowadays 
—hanging off at long-gun range, with 
red ensigns snapping, he wondered, but 
took heart. 

“What d’ye make of the schooner?” 
he asked the navigating lieutenant. 

That officer shook his head, being also 
new to the West Indies; but an ancient 
warrant-officer turned to them. 

“T’se chased un afore now,” said he. 
“The Jolly Roger be her colors, what- 
ever she be a flying to-day!” 

At that moment the great gun in the 
schooner’s bow spoke for the first time ; 
and at that inexc ‘able voice of command 
the mizzenmast of the French frigate, 
with its weight of yards, toppled to a 
snapping of cordage and crashed over the 
poop. A cheer went up from the sloop, 
and was answered by the fast-approach- 
ing schooner. The gun-work aboard the 
frigate slackened while the wreckage was 
being cleared. 

The schooner flew down upon them; 
and as she passed under the stern of the 
sloop a gentleman on her poop-deck, 
clad in spotless white, and with a cutlas 
in his hand, shouted: 

“ Boarders away!” 

Twenty men from the schooner, headed 
by the gentleman in white, went over the 
larboard side of the frigate just five min- 
utes before fifty men from the sloop 
scrambled over the starboard side. The 
Frenchmen, back to back and still in 
superior numbers, fought valiantly for 
their ship and their country. But the 
men from the schooner attacked with a 
zest that seemed madness, a desperation 
that took no count of odds. Every stroke 
at a ready and eager foe seemed to wipe 
from their souls the memory of some 
former evil deed. Every man of that 
terrible fellowship felt, he knew not why, 
that more than a sea-victory lay in the 
winning of the battle. He fought for 
hope—for something which, years ago, 
had seemed worth dying for. And across 
the clashing of the blades he heard the 
shouts of his own countrymen. 

When it was all over, the commander 
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of the Swallow and his passenger, the 
former Governor of Bados, went aboard 
the schooner. McTavish, his great head 
tied up in a sodden cloth, met them under 
the break of the poop. 

““Ye’ll remember, gentlemen,” said he, 
“that the captain is a dyin’ man this min- 
ute, with a hole in his ribs ye could put 
yer fist into.” 

The governor bowed and stepped into 
the low and narrow passage. The 
youthful commander paused for a sec- 
ond, and touched McTavish diffidently 
on the shoulder. 

“You saved me my ship,’ 
pered, and passed on. 

They found the captain of the schooner 
prone on a locker in his little cabin. He 
was bandaged from waist to armpits ; and 
the shadow of death was already on lip 
and brow. A great fellow with rings in 
his ears knelt on the deck, his face bowed 
against the edge of the locker. 

“It was good of you to come,” said the 
wounded man, with his dark eyes on the 
visitors. “I want to ask you to do what 
you can for—for those of my men who 
still live.” 

“They shall receive the king’s par- 
don,” said the governor. 

“And can your excellency forgive me 
—for so abusing your hospitality?” 
asked the other. 

The old gentleman cleared his throat. 
“ Tut, tut! ’? he murmured. 

Captain Black closed his eyes for a 
second, and his features were twisted 
with agony. 

“My poor fellow ” began the gov- 
ernor compassionately. He leaned across 
the kneeling mariner. ‘“‘ What can I do 
for you?” he asked. ‘ Have you no last 
word for some one?” 

“Give my — eternal 
your 

The word fainted between the ashen 
lips. A tremor shook the torn frame; 
and, with both hands grasping the hands 
of the man kneeling beside him, the cap- 
tain drew his last breath. 

For a minute only the sobbing of the 
ruffian with the earrings broke the still- 
ness. Then the governor turned to the 
commander of the Swallow: 

“Don’t ye think, now, that a prayer 
of some kind would—would not be out 
of place?” he whispered hoarsely. 
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HOW CAN WE BETTER OUR 
oF ELLING ? 


BY BRANDER MATTHEWS 


CHAIRMAN OF THE SIMPLIFIED SPELLING BoarRD 


THE CHIEF WEAKNESS OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, AND THE 


GREATEST OBSTACLE TO ITS GENERAL ADOPTION AS THE WORLD 


LANGUAGE OF THE FUTURE, IS ITS CHAOTIC AND UNPRACTICAL SPELL- 


ING—WHAT CAN WE DO TO PROMOTE ORTHOGRAPHICAL REFORM? 


T would be an immense boon to the 
whole world if a single language 
was now spoken by all the chief peoples. 
The ease of intercourse which has al- 
ways existed between Great Britain and 
the United States would be extended to 
all other nations. A single world lan- 
guage would make commerce easier; it 
would spread knowledge more rapidly ; 
it would help rival countries to under- 
stand one another better; it would 
lessen the likelihood of war; it would 
tend toward the brotherhood of man; 
and it would have untold advantages 
needless to point out. 

Once and again has there been a world 
language. When the whole of civiliza- 
tion was included in the Peace of Rome, 
Latin was understood by every man of 
importance on all the shores of the 
Mediterranean; and with Latin any one 
could go anywhere and talk with any- 
body. For a thousand years and more 
Latin was really the world language; 
but at last the Roman Empire fell apart, 
and the several modern languages won 
the right to exist. In time the idea 
of nationality gave intensity to their ex- 
pansion, and sharpened the rivalry of the 
peoples that spoke them. 

Again, when Louis XIV was at the 
height of his power, French bid fair to 
take precedence of every tongue. For a 


century and a half it was the language 
of literature, as it was the language of 
courts. In French, Gibbon composed his 
first book; and the great Frederick 
wrote French in preference to his own 
ruder German. French held the fore- 
most place until the sunset of Waterloo; 
and then its chance of establishing itself 
finally as a world language, as the suc- 
cessor of Latin, departed forever. The 
sea power of England had conquered; 
and for a hundred years the French have 
had to look on while the stock that has 
English for its mother tongue has gone 
on expanding. 


THE ARTIFICIAL LANGUAGES 


Of late so clear has been the need of 
a language familiar to all men, whatever 
their native tongue, that many attempts 
have been made to devise an artificial 
speech, easy to acquire and fitted for 
universal use. Volapiik was one of 
these; and for a while it attracted wide 
attention. Esperanto is another, more 
popular for the moment; but its vogue 
will also be fleeting. An artificial lan- 
guage is not likely to have the simple 
directness of a speech that has been 
made by the people who use it, shaping 
it to their necessities thru the long cen- 
turies. But even if any artificial lan- 
guage had all the merits claimed for it 
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by its inventor, this would not help it. 
Nothing is more certain than that the 
majority of mankind can never be made 
to learn an artificial language. 

History shows us that it is not by 
reason of its own excellence that a lan- 
guage spreads abroad and is spoken by 
increasing millions. Latin did not drive 
out Greek because it was a better instru- 
ment for conveying human thought, but 
because the Romans were a_ sturdier 
stock than the Greeks—because they had 
shortened their swords and enlarged 
their boundaries. Nor did French once 
bid fair to extend itself all over 
Europe and half over North America 
because it was a nobler tongue than 
Italian or Spanish, but because of the 
character of the French themselves, the 
valor of their soldiers, and the skill of 
their diplomatists. If there is ever again 
to be a world language, it will be no 
artificial tongue made for the purpose; it 
will be the native speech of a masterful 
race, reaching out to the corners of the 
earth, as the French did two hundred 
years ago and as the Romans did two 
thousand years ago. 


THE EXPANSION OF OUR LANGUAGE 


If there is to be a world language in 
the future, it will be English. That 
much is certain. English may fail to 
win world-wide acceptance; it may see 
its opportunity slip out of its hands. But 
if not English, then there will not be a 
world language. English is already the 
speech of two great nations—the two 
which are most vigorously expanding. 


Those who have it for a native tongue - 


already far outnumber those who speak 
French and those who speak German 
added together; and they are also more 
rapidly increasing. On the continent of 
Europe, English seems to be slowly tak- 
ing the place of French as that second 
language without which a man cannot 
consider himself educated. And what 
is even more significant, it is beginning 
to be adopted in preference to their own 
native tongue by authors belonging to 
the lesser nationalities—Maarten Maar- 
tens, for example, and Joseph Conrad. 
If our own speech is to become the 
world language of the future, this will 
not be due to its own merits but to the 
vitality and to the energy of the peoples 
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that speak it. Yet as a matter of fact, 
English is, on the whole, better fitted 
for this honor than any of the rival 


tongues. It is a language of surpassing 
richness, with a double vocabulary, 


partly Romance and partly Teutonic. It 
has a marvelous power of absorbing 
needed words from every other language, 
dead or alive. It has the gift of refresh- 
ing itself, of keeping itself ever fit for 
all the varied uses of a race at once in- 
tensely practical and fundamentally 
imaginative. Above all, it is the most 
advanced language in its structure, in 
that it has rid itself of most of the gram- 
matical complexities, the declensions and 
the conjugations, the arbitrary genders 
and agreements, which still cumber every 
other tongue. English may not be quite 
grammarless ; but it is far nearer to that 
goal of simplicity than any of its rivals. 
Therefore is it easy to learn by ear, by 
word of mouth. 


WHERE ENGLISH LAGS BEHIND 


In one respect, and in one respect 
only, does English lag behind the other 
modern languages. Its spelling is bar- 
baric, chaotic, unscientific. Its alpha- 
bet has several letters which are useless ; 
and it is without letters needed to repre- 
sent several sounds. What is worse, the 
same letter has often to represent sev- 
eral different sounds; and the same 
sound is often represented by several 
different letters or combinations of 
letters. For example, the same sound is 
represented by 7, by rh, and by wr, in 
rat, rhyme, and wrong. Another sound 
is represented by n, by kn, by gn, by pn, 
and by mn, in now, knowledge, gnaw, 
pneumonia, and mnemonic. One vowel- 
sound is found masquerading in twelve 
different disguises—oh, owe, row, roe, 
note, boar, floor, soul, sew, beau, haut- 
boy, yeoman. 

These casual examples are evidence 
that the late Bishop Thirlwall was not 
without warrant when he denounced 
“the established system, if an accidental 
custom may be so called, as a mass of 
anomalies, the growth of ignorance and 
chance, equally repugnant to good taste 
and to common sense.” We may go 
farther and declare that our established 
spelling causes a waste of time to every 
man who has to write and a waste of 
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money to every man who has to print. 
It is a cruel hardship to our children 
when they are forced to master it; and, 
what is wickeder still, it does them harm, 
in that it violates all those principles of 
logic which the teacher is ever trying to 
train his pupils to apply. And it deters 
foreigners from attempting our tongue, 
since the task of learning to read and 
write English is appallingly difficult, 
altho they find it easy enough to learn to 
speak English so long as they use their 
ears only and resolutely close their eyes 
to our misfit orthography. 

It is our spelling which is the chief 
obstacle to the adoption of English as a 
world language. Grammatically, Eng- 
lish is the fittest tongue for the future ; 
orthographically, it is the least available. 
The spelling of Spanish is absolutely 
phonetic, and that of Italian is almost 
phonetic. Altho the spelling of French 
and of German is not as scientific or as 
satisfactory as that of Spanish or Italian, 
still it is far simpler than ours, since 
the variations from the strictly pho- 
netic are fairly regular and reducible 
to rule. Quite recently, also, the or- 
thography of both these languages has 
been still further simplified—a fact not 
without significance when we remember 
that French and German are the fore- 
most commercial rivals of English. 
Our own language has spread in spite of 
this disadvantage; and there has been 
no concerted movement to remedy the de- 
fect. Truly it is most astonishing that 
the two most practical peoples, the 
Americans and the British, should so 
long have rested content with an unprac- 
tical orthography. 


THE EVIL AND THE REMEDY 


That is the situation now; and the im- 
mediate question is, ‘‘ What are we going 
to do about it?” The evil is flagrant. 
What is the remedy? 

The answer would be easy enough if 
we who speak English were logical and 
radical. We should reform our or- 
thography altogether. We should read- 
just the alphabet, casting out the three 
useless letters—c, g, and x—and re- 
stricting every letter to a single sound. 
We should then add new letters to repre- 
sent the remaining sounds. We should 


first provide ourselves with an alphabet 
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which would permit us to spell phonetic- 
ally; and, second, we should make our 
spelling absolutely phonetic. 

This is the course which has been ad- 
vocated by the late Max Miiller and by 
other distinguished students of language. 
But they have not reckoned with the 
fact that we who speak English are not 
radical or logical, and that we are in- 
tensely conservative. However desirable 
a perfect phonetic spelling may be, in 
practise it is hopelessly unattainable. 
As a people we are always hostile to any 
project of root-and-branch reform; and 
to advocate the immediate overturning 
of our orthography and the remaking of 
our alphabet will lead only to vanity and 
vexation of spirit. It is not practical 
politics. 

But if scientific phonetic reform is im- 
practicable, is not some improvement 
possible, less radical, yet still scientific ? 
Some thirty years ago the philological 
societies, which contain the most learned 
students of language in the United 
States and in Great Britain, were moved 
to action. They urged a long series of 
changes in our spelling, and they drew 
up a list of rules to guide those who were 
willing to follow their advice. Their 
recommendations were excellent; but 
they proved to be ineffective, because the 
scholars who made them had overesti- 
mated the general interest in ortho- 
graphic improvement; and because they 
had suggested more than the public was 
ready to accept at once. They asked for 
too much and they got too little. The 
average man, even if he wanted to make 
spelling easier, was too busy to be both- 
ered with learning a set of rules. 

Yet the action of these scholars was 
not without influence. It pointed out 
the path of progress. It set men think- 
ing; and it won over many scattered 
sympathizers. It might have had more 
obvious results, if it had been supported 
by an organization. Perhaps, too, it 
would have been more favorably received 
if attention had been called to the fact 
that it was not an innovation, but merely 
an effort to help along a movement 
toward a more accurate spelling which 
has been evident in every period of the 
history of English. The public might 
have been instructed that our spelling 
has never been fixed; that it has always 
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abridgment cropt 
accouter crost 
accurst crusht 
acknowledgment cue 
addrest curst 
adz cutlas 
affixt cyclopedia 
altho dactyl 
anapest dasht 
anemia decalog 
anesthesia defense 
anesthetic demagog 
antipyrin demeanor 
antitoxin deposit 
apothem deprest 
apprize develop 
arbor dieresis 
archeology dike 
ardor dipt 
armor discust 
artizan dispatch 
assize distil 
ax distrest 
bans dolor 
bark domicil 
behavior draft 
blest dram 
blusht drest 
brazen dript 
brazier droopt 
bun dropt 
bur dulness 
caliber ecumenical 
caliper edile 
candor egis 
carest enamor 
catalog encyclopedia 
catechize endeavor 
center envelop 
chapt Eolian 
check eon 
checker eponym 
chimera epaulet 
civilize era 
clamor esophagus 
clangor esthetic 
clapt esthetics 
claspt estivate 
clipt ether 
clue etiology 
coeval exorcize 
color exprest 
colter fagot 
commixt fantasm 
comprest fantasy 
comprize fantom 
confest favor 
controller favorite 
coquet fervor 
criticize fiber 


fixt 
flavor 
fulfil 
fulness 
gage 
gazel 
gelatin 
gild 
gipsy 
gloze 
glycerin 
good-by 
gram 
gript 
harbor 
harken 
heapt 
hematin 
hiccup 
hock 
homeopathy 
homonym 
honor 
humor 
husht 
hypotenuse 
idolize 
imprest 
instil 

jail 
judgment 
kist (not kissed) 
labor 
lacrimal 
lapt 

lasht 
leapt 
legalize 
license 
licorice 
liter 
lodgment 
lookt 
lopt 
luster 
mama 
maneuver 
materialize 
meager 
medieval 
meter 
mist (not missed) 
miter 
mixt 
mold 
molder 
molding 
moldy 
molt 
mullen 


naturalize 
neighbor 
niter 

nipt 

ocher 

odor 
offense 
omelet 
opprest 
orthopedic 
paleography 
paleolithic 
paleontology 
paleozoic 
paraffin 
parlor 
partizan 
past (not passed) 
patronize 
pedagog 
pedobaptist 
phenix 
phenomenon 
pigmy 
plow 

polyp 
possest 
practise 
prefixt 
prenomen 
prest 
pretense 
preterit 
pretermit 
primeval 
profest 
program 
prolog 
propt 

pur 

quartet 
questor 
quintet 
rancor 

rapt 

raze 
recognize 
reconnoiter 
rigor 

rime 

ript 

rumor 
saber 
saltpeter 
savior 
savor 
scepter 
septet 
sepulcher 
sextet 


silvan 
simitar 
sipt 
skilful 
sithe 
skipt 
slipt 
smolder 
snapt 
somber 
specter 
splendor 
stedfast 
stept 
stopt 
strest 
stript 
subpena 
succor 
suffixt 
sulfate 
sulfur 
sumac 
supprest 
surprize 
synonym 
tabor 
tapt 
teazel 
tenor 
theater 
tho 
thoro 
thorofare 
thoroly 
thru 
thruout 
tipt 

topt 

tost 
transgrest 
trapt 
tript 
tumor 
valor 
vapor 
vext 
vigor 
vizor 
wagon 
washt 
whipt 
whisky 
wilful 
winkt 
wisht 
wo 
woful 
woolen 
wrapt 


THREE HUNDRED SIMPLIFIED SPELLINGS—This list contains three 
hundred common words that may be spelled in more than one way. 


plified Spelling Board urges that all who write the English language 
all cases adopt the simplest possible form, as printed above. 
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been tending to better itself very slowly. 
There have always been divergences of 
usage; and there has never been any 
standard orthography unhesitatingly ac- 
cepted by all. 


SPELLING IS NOT IMMUTABLE 


Those who oppose any change are 
wont to assert that there is a standard 
orthography, and that the spelling which 
was good enough for Shakespeare and 
for Scott ought to be good enough for 
us. Yet we all know that our orthogra- 
phy has changed since Chaucer. We 
should know also that it has been 
steadily simplifying itself, and that the 
spelling of Dryden is not the spelling of 
Shakespeare and that the spelling of 
Lord Macaulay is not that of Dr. John- 
son. We might know that Coleridge and 
Lamb, Landor and Tennyson, deliber- 
ately departed from the usage of the 
majority and spelt certain words as 
they saw fit. We might assure our- 
selves that altho there has been a general 
acceptance in every century of certain 
spellings, there has never been unan- 
imous usage. 

We ought to get it into our heads that 
there has never been any authority which 
had the right or the power to declare 
what was or was not proper orthography. 
The dictionaries can but record usage ; 
they register only; they do not decree. 
And the dictionaries record divergent 
usages to-day as they did yesterday and 
as they will to-morrow. There is no 
standard orthography now which every 
man must accept, and there never has 
been any such standard. Within reason, 
every man has a right to spell as he sees 
fit—the right exercised freely by Landor 
and by Tennyson. Every one dissatisfied 
with our unscientific spelling has the 
privilege of choosing for himself a 
simpler method; and the more of us 
who reveal the courage to exercise this 
right the sooner will our spelling be 
bettered. 

The divergent spellings registered in 
the dictionaries are probably two or three 


thousand. They are the record of the 
fact that our orthography has _ been 
changing steadily even if slowly. As to 


many of these, the American public has 
made its choice, finally preferring ax to 
axe, bark to barque, check to cheque, cue 
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to queue, dram to drachm, fantasy to 
phantasy, jail to gaol, licorice to liquor- 
ice, plow to plough, wagon to waggon. 
As to many more it is still a little in 
doubt, altho the simpler form is sup- 
planting the more complex; and the 
preference is apparently for anesthetic, 
not anesthetic; for apothem, not 
apothegm; for controller, not comptrol- 
ler; for cyclopedia, not cycopedia ; for 
maneuver, not maneuvre; for technic, 
not technique; for program, not pro- 
gramme; and for quartet, not quartette. 
As to a third group, including catalog, 
rime, sulfur, sulfate, tho, and altho, the 
most that can be said is that the sim- 
pler forms are getting to be familiar, 
and that they no longer look queer; 
but they have not yet been accepted by 
the majority. 

The spellings of this third group are 
not yet generally recognized by the dic- 
tionaries ; those of the two earlier groups 
are advocated by the latest editions of 
the chief American dictionaries. The 
Americans are wont to accept the diction- 
ary as an authority, but its maker, how- 
ever advanced his own opinion may .be, 
has really no authority of his own; he 
can only record usage, expressing his 
own preference for that form which 
seems to him best. He is not a law- 
maker for the language; he is only the 
register of its actual condition at the 
moment. He has no warrant to change 
any spelling, however much he may 
think it ought to be changed. The most 
he can do is to set down at once any im- 
provement adopted even by only a few 
scholars. 

To remove the fear of those timid 
souls who think that the English lan- 
guage will be injured by spelling reform, 
it may be well to say that the men who 
know most about the subject—the edi- 
tors of the leading American diction- 
aries—are all in favor of simpler spell- 
ing, and that they are swift to record any 
simplification which gets into use. If 
this simplification seems an improve- 
ment, they are glad to lend it the weight 
of their approval; and as a result every 
new dictionary is a little in advance of 
its predecessors, and every new edition 
takes a stride ahead. Any one who likes 
to have dictionary authority for his 
spelling has only to buy the latest edition 
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to have its approval of a host of sim- 
plifications. 


WHAT EACH ONE OF US CAN DO 


This, then, is one thing which every 
one of us can do to help make English 
fitted for its future as the world lan- 
guage—we can inform ourselves as to 
the words now spelt in two ways, and 
we can adopt the simpler of the two. 
Lists of these double spellings can be 
found at the back of the dictionaries; 
and a selection of some three hundred 
“common words spelt in two or more 
ways ’’ has been prepared by the Sim- 
plified Spelling Board, to be sent free on 
application to its office, 1 Madison 
Avenue, New York. 

These simpler spellings are no longer 
innovations. ‘They are all supported by 
the weight of the Simplified Spelling 
Board, including the editors of the three 
leading American dictionaries ; and they 
are all certain to establish themselves in 
the future. We can every one of us 
hasten the day of this general adoption 
by accepting them ourselves now, once 
and for all. We can use them in our 
private correspondence. We can employ 
them in our public advertisements. We 
can get them taught in the schools. We 
can urge them upon editors and pub- 
lishers. And we can keep our minds 
free from prejudice and ready to accept 
still other simplifications when the time 
shall come to take the next step in ad- 
vance. 


In the meanwhile 


we can _ protest 
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against the absurd snobbery of certain 
stationers who seem to think it superior 
to spell honour with a superfluous w. 
And we can lose no opportunity of voic- 
ing our dissatisfaction with the practise 
of certain publishers who have taken to 
printing American books by American 
writers for American readers in accord- 
ance with rules of British printing- 
offices, a back-number orthography which 
we find to-day even in school-books in- 
tended for American children. It was 
worse than foolish to force American 
youth to accustom itself to antiquated 
spellings, which have been disapproved 
in England by almost every British 
scholar of distinction who has spoken on 
the subject. 

It is perhaps needful to note here that, 
altho the present organized effort to sim- 
plify our spelling has had its origin in 
the United States, it is sure of the sup- 
port of all enlightened students of the 
language in Great Britain. The British 
have been slow to take action, but those 
best equipped feel the need of it as 
keenly as we do. For example, Mr. 
Gladstone once declared that if he had 
been younger, he would be glad to lead 
such a movement. And Dr. Murray, the 
editor of the Oxford Dictionary, that 
monumental storehouse of information 
about the history of our language, has 
been frank in urging the rational refor- 
mation of our orthography. He told 
Mr. Carnegie that the dictionary he was 
editing was an arsenal of weapons for 
the fight in behalf of a better spelling. 


FORWARD 


Let me not lingeringly eye askance 
The far-off pleasant other path foregone, 
To ponder what I might have been or done 
Amid the setting of a kindlier chance; 
Nor let me covet aught of circumstance, 
Nor ask of peril when the quest is on, 
More than the dimly shining goal unwon, 
The heart to front it, and the forward lance. 


Once more to set the course, and once again 
To down the craven questionings, to end 
The doubtful vigil, to have done with fears 
And wavering hours that foredoom the years; 
It is the soul’s unwearied, steady trend 
That builds the deed of nations and of men. 





Russell H. Loines 








THE BROKEN QUARANTINE 


BY MARY ROBERTS RINEHART 


IDLUSTRATED BY CHARLES M. RELYEA 


T was a very melancholy day. The 
rain had left little gravelly puddles 
along the driveway, and Bertram’s most 
promising firecrackers expired in a damp 
and dejected hiss. Here and there an 
unwary angle-worm had come up to 
drink and stayed to drown. Bertram 
had gone out with an umbrella and suc- 
ceeded in rescuing some of them, when 
mademoiselle, hiding in the library from 
the aggressive patriotism of the neigh- 
borhood, had come out and foiled his 
humane designs. 

Bertram was sulky. It didn’t rain 
like this at Beach Head, he thought sav- 
agely, sticking the blistered fingers of 
one hand into the pocket of his small 
white bloomers. Moreover, when it 
rained there one could have his bathing- 
suit on, and play in the puddles on the 
beach. It was exactly like the Curtises 
and the Stillwagons and the Mabons to 
have the measles. Personally, he would 
have preferred measles to this precaution 
of banishment to the city with mademoi- 
selle. Nothing in the way of being shut 
in a dark room, with a trained nurse and 
a glass thermometer, seemed half as un- 
bearable as the Fourth of July without 
mother to tie up his burned fingers, or 
father to send up balloons which Ber- 
tram himself had helped to inflate. 

In the dismantled library mademoi- 
selle was asleep, her head jerking for- 
ward in an alarming manner. Every- 
where there was an amazing smell of 
soap and hot water and brass polish, and 
in the late afternoon light the drawing- 
room, with its chairs reaching out their 
white-covered arms, and the very pic- 
tures on the walls hidden mysteriously 
behind blue and white checked gingham, 
was terrifying, to say the least. 

Finally, Bertram went to the kitchen 


for companionship, and watched Norah 
preparing his bread-and-milk supper. 
She fixed the tray with practised hands. 

‘“That’s about the last clean napkin,” 
she said, half to herself. ‘‘ Goodness 
help us if they don’t bring some clean 
napkins from the shore. Where's 
madamselle?”’ 

““She’s asleep,” said Bertram, eying 
the comfort of the kitchen and Norah’s 
good-humored face wistfully. ‘I wish 
you’d let me eat my supper here, Norah. 
Mother is coming in the morning, but 
just now I’m a little lonely.” 

“Then ye shall,” said Norah heartily, 
drawing a chair to the kitchen table. 
And there Bertram ate, looking over the 
edge of his blue bread-and-milk bowl, 
which was almost on a level with his 
chin, to watch the preparations for 
mademoiselle’s dinner. 

When he had finished, the sun had 
come out, sending watery yellow gleams 
slanting through the kitchen window, 
turning the dingy nickel plate of the 
alarm clock to dazzling silver, throwing 
into prominence the black letters on the 
blue-and-white jars marked ‘“ Tea,” 
“ Ginger,” and “ Allspice.” Outside, the 
desultory shooting had become a steady 
fusillade; the snapping varied now and 
then by the booming of a dynamite 
cracker. When the noise became more 
than usually appalling, Norah frowned 
and shut the window. 

““Who’s doin’ it I don’t know,” she 
said, “ with every family in three squares 
out of town, and the orphans shut up 
with scarlet fever. I wish the Fourth 
of July came in the middle of Christmas 
week, when we could shut up the doors 
and windows!” 

Bertram slipped out of his chairsand 
tugged at the knot of his bib. 
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“Thank you, Norah,” he said soberly. 
“I’m not so lonely now.” 

Mademoiselle had wakened from her 
nap, and with one foot asleep had 
limped up-stairs to dress. She was in a 
very bad humor. Beach Head, with its 
hours of leisure and French novels, while 
Bertram dug in the warm sand, had been 
much to her taste. Beach Head being 
temporarily impossible, mademoiselle 
did not object to the city house, with its 
cool rooms and its daily drive in the 
park. But across the street was the 
orphan asylum, the only blot on the 
scutcheon of that aristocratic neighbor- 
hood, and on its door, flaming red in the 
rays of the sun, was a rectangular piece 
of scarlet cardboard, at once a warning 
and a menace—a bit of color that seemed 
to follow mademoiselle into every corner 
of her room, bringing two vertical lines 
between her well-cared-for eyebrows. 
For scarlet fever at the orphan asylum, 
mild as chickenpox though it be, meant 
the farm!—the farm, Bertram’s delight, 
a charming place for producing eggs 
and butter and fresh vegetables, but as 
a summer residence for mademoiselle! 
She hooked her collar with a jerk, and 
looked out of the window. 

‘“‘ Bare-tram!” she called. 
no holes burned in ze blouse 

Mademoiselle was occasionally called 
upon to darn the damaged white suits ; 
as to burned fingers she was less solic- 
itous; they repaired themselves, in time. 

Bertram nodded. He was looking 
just then at the asylum yard. For years 
the Ridgeview orphans had been a bone 
over which the different factions of the 
neighborhood had quarreled furiously. 
They were divided into two sections— 
the charitable and generally elderly 
board of lady managers, whose children 
were well past the measles and scarla- 
tina period, and who found the asylum’s 
present location central and easily ac- 
cessible ; and the parents of the vicinity, 
whose children were still at the suscepti- 
ble age, and who saw in every outbreak 
of whooping-cough and chickenpox a 
menace to their peace of mind. Nur- 
sery governesses were instructed to 
choose the opposite side of the street, 
and babies in perambulators were taken 
along the other square. Fortunately, the 
most serious outbreaks at the asylum had 
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occurred during the summer, when the 
neighborhood was almost deserted—for- 
tunately, that is, for every one but the 
orphans. 

Mrs. Theodore Van Court had been 
the leader of the anti-asylum party. 
Bertram could not remember a time 
when he had not been told to shun the 
orphans. Indignant conferences over 
the telephone had given him the im- 
pression that beyond the iron fence were 
germs, countless thousands of them, 
much like caterpillars in size and shape, 
waiting an opportunity to drop from 
trees or to crawl through the fence, and 
to lodge on unsuspecting small boys who 
happened to be passing with their gov- 
ernesses. ‘Thus the asylum possessed for 
him the awful attraction of danger. 
When mademoiselle called, he was 
gazing, with much the fascination ex- 
erted on a youthful mind by the possi- 
bilities of a hornets’ nest, at a procession 
of the germ-producers coming down the 
back steps. 

The orphans came, two by two, down 
the big stone steps; first the girls, their 
hair in tight braids, their blue dresses 
identical, seam for seam; then the boys, 
in little gray trousers and blouses cut 
from the same web as the girls’ dresses. 
They were very solemn and _ self-con- 
scious. Not every orphan asylum could 
boast of scarlet fever and measles at the 
same time, and a policeman on the front 
steps to keep people out. Also, having 
been shut in all day, they had been told 
to breathe deep and hold their heads up, 
so the procession was of unwonted dig- 
nity, each small pair of shoulders held 
rigidly erect, every pair of lungs obe- 
diently inflated to bursting before they 
were explosively emptied. 

Bertram was fascinated. Orphans 
playing in their brick-paved back yard 
were nothing new; but these were quar- 
antined orphans, and he recognized the 
importance they had assumed. The 
small boy with red hair, who sometimes 
called “Hello!” to him through the 
fence, now gazed stonily ahead, his chest 
thrown out, his face flushed with import- 
ance and the exertion of the one-two- 
three breathing exercise. 

The children marched around the 
quadrangle three times; then, led by the 
teacher, they went up the steps, past the 
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triumphant red sign, and into the dim- 
ness of the big building beyond. Ber- 
tram, from the sidewalk, gazed after 
them regretfully. Then he saw that the 
boy with the red hair had not gone in. 
He had stopped near the fence, in 
flagrant violation of the rules, and was 
now occupied in hanging by his feet 
from the iron railing. 

“We're quarantined!” he called, his 
voice somewhat throaty from his posi- 
tion. 

“What's that?” Bertram 
crossing the street slowly. 

The red-haired boy got cautiously 
down, wiping his hands on the lining 
of his pockets. 

“Tt’s fun,” he said. ‘“ There’s a 
policeman on the front steps, and the 
groceries and meat and ice is all left at 
the gate. Then we carry them in. Ten 
of us has scarlet fever, and two measles.” 

A boy rode by on a bicycle, throwing 
torpedoes right and left. One flew into 
the asylum yard and lay there unin- 
jured; the red-haired boy pounced on 
it, and exploded it with his heel. 

“We're not having any firecrackers,” 
he said, “ not this year.” 

“ Here,” said Bertram, turning out his 
pockets, “‘ you can have these. I’m tired 
of them, anyhow.” 
® The red-haired boy looked apprehen- 
sively toward the windows. 

“They're having prayers, I guess,” he 
said finally. “ All right!” 

For the next fifteen minutes the tru- 
ant exulted in his birthright. No one 
seemed to have noticed his defection, so 
he made whizzers and squibs; he held 
crackers in his fingers until they ex- 
ploded, or tossed them, at the critical 
moment, to explode in.the air. He.made 
up the day’s arrears of enjoyment in that 
brief quarter of an hour. Then, with 
his face powder-streaked and perspiring, 
he grinned at Bertram through the fence. 

“Come on in,” he said hospitably. 
“Tf you can get your head through, the 
rest’s easy. Seg 


asked, 


Come on! 

Bertram looked around. There were 
no germs to be seen, probably the rain 
had drowned them, like the angle- 
worms. He worked his head through 


cautiously; with a little assistance from 
the red-haired boy, his body followed, 
little horizontal streaks of black being 
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left along his white blouse. From this 
vantage-point he looked back at the 
house across the street. In the fast- 
approaching twilight its curtainless win- 
dows were gloomy and cheerless. Ber- 
tram turned his back to it and looked 
toward the asylum. From some open 
windows on the lower floor came the 
shrill voices of the orphans as_ they 
marched up-stairs. 

“ Onward, Christian 
sang lustily. 

The truant outside began to look un- 
comfortable. 

“They’re going up to bed,” he said 
dubiously, looking at his guest. ‘“I 
guess I’d better go too.” 

“Oh, look!” cried Bertram, as a 
small girl down the street, unable to 
wait for darkness, stepped to the curb 
and began to wave a Roman candle in 
quick, jerky little circles. 

The result was not brilliant, but as a 
promise of glories to come it was satis- 
fying. Bertram drew a long breath. 

“That’s nothing,” said the red-haired 
boy. ‘Just wait till dark. Why, from 
our windows last Fourth there was more 
rockets than you could count, goin’ up 
at the same time, and red fire and green 
fire, and Roman candles and _ balloons, 
and over across the river they had the 
Fall of Pompeii and George Washing- 
ton.” 

“We always have fireworks at Beach 
Head,” said Bertram modestly, ‘ but we 
never have the fall of anything, or 
George Washington.” 

“Tl tell you what.” The red-haired 
boy leaned over confidentially. “ You 
come on in with me. We can get up 
easy, and then you can look out the win- 
dow too. Oh, there’s another!” 

A tall rocket rose hissing from some- 
where beyond the asylum, bent its head 
gracefully, and with a little report sent 
down a shower of red and blue stars, 
their colors still pale against the evening 
sky. Bertram watched with his mouth 
open; then he looked at the rows of 
heads beginning to show at the upper 
windows of the building. 

“T guess I’ll go up and look out,” he 
said, and with his hands in his pockets 
he followed his’ guide across the yard, 
past the scarlet sign and {nto the 
building. 


soldiers,” they 
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For the sake of coolness the lights in 
the long halls were turned low; from the 
nurseries came bursts of suppressed chat- 
ter and occasionally a less suppressed 
wail. One corridor was shut off from 
the main hall with a temporary partition, 
and the red-haired boy walked as far 
as possible from it. But they met no 
one, and their entrance into the dormi- 
tory up-stairs, which under ordinary cir- 
cumstances would have thrown’ two 
dozen small boys into the greatest ex- 
citement, to-night faded into insignifi- 
cance. beside the counting of paper bal- 
loons, now fish, now flesh—in the shape 
of a portly, swaying elephant—and now 
fowl, which rose unsteadily above the 
housetops, circled. dizzily, threatening 
every moment to go up in a flash of 
flame, and then, caught by a fortunate 
breeze, sailed off majestically, growing 
smaller and fainter, until even the chil- 
dren’s keen eyes failed to distinguish 
them. 

The red-haired boy led the way be- 





tween the rows of white beds to the 
far end of the dormitory. 
“Here’s a good place,” he said, 


“right by my bed. ‘There’s a man on 
that street down there that owns a fire- 
works store, and he sends off the things 
he don’t want to keep for next year. 
Last Fourth a fellow got his thumb 
’most blowed off there. It’s a fine place 
to see, isn’t it?” 

Bertram leaned his elbows on the sill 
and looked out. It was almost dark 
now. The city lights came on, long 
parallel lines of bluish dots, stretching 
from the hill which the asylum crowned 
to the river, and beyond the river, where 
the dots were smaller and the lines 
seemed to converge in the misty, lumin- 
ous distance. It was very beautiful. 
When a particularly large rocket went 
up across the river, and sent a shower 
of wriggling golden fish down into the 
black water, the children were in rap- 
tures. 

“Look!” they said. “ The little fish 
knew where to go, didn’t they?” 

By leaning over, Bertram could look 
down and see the policeman on the front 
steps. A crowd of boys came down the 
street, carrying a huge, red-covered 
cylinder, with a fuse at the end. They 
looked up at the rows of faces in the 
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windows, put down the cylinder near the 
policeman, lit the fuse, and ran away 
noisily. Bertram held his breath and 
put his fingers in his ears; but the re- 
sulting explosion was a tiny, feeble 
crack, and the boys, running back with 
derisive shouts, shouldered the piece of 
stove-pipe, and started for new fields to 
conquer. 

In every direction, “now, rockets 
blazed; the heated night air was aquiver 
with sound and color, while up to the 
little watchers in the upper windows 
floated the indescribable noises of-a city 
at play. A launch beat up the river, its 
engine throbbing against the current, its 
wake a blaze of red and green fire. 
Somewhere, far away, a fire-bell tolled 
quickly. The children had an inspiring 
glimpse of dashing horses, and of a 
brass cylinder that vomited black smoke 
and sparks as it whirled along. 

After a time the red and green and 
gold glories began to pall. Bertram sat 
down on the red-haired boy’s little white 
bed and yawned. The crowds at the 
windows had thinned perceptibly, and 
here and there small boys were drowsily 
unlacing shoes, or tugging at the fasten- 
ings of suspenders. It was evident that 
discipline had been relaxed for this one 
night. 

“My legs are tired,” Bertram ex- 
plained with another yawn, “cand I’ve 
been looking so long my eyes ache. I 
have to shut them a minute.” 

He rubbed them vigorously, and 
looked at his red-haired friend. Gradu- 
ally the orphan’s flamboyant crown be- 
came a red light on a very tall stick; he 
seemed, curiously enough, to have four 
eyes and no nose to speak of. ‘Then, 
with a little sigh, Bertram dropped his 
head on the pillow, and was immediately 
asleep. 

An hour or so later, the man who 
owned a fireworks establishment having 
disposed of his superfluous stock, the 
neighborhood settled to something like 
quiet. The red-haired boy undressed 
quietly, put his clothes, with the pre- 
cision of asylum training, on the chair 
beside his bed, and crept in beside Ber- 
tram. And there they slept, a bit moist 
from their close quarters, perhaps, but 
comfortably, dreamlessly. The night 
watchman, who tiptoed into the dormi- 











tory toward early morning and put out 
the light, did not notice that there were 
twenty-five small, sleep-flushed faces in- 
stead of twenty-four; so all through that 
long night mademoiselle sat, white and 
tense, in the library across the street, 
with its ghostly covered furniture, wait- 
ing for the message the police did not 
bring, while in the kitchen Norah sobbed 
out her Irish heart over a blue and white 
bread-and-milk bowl. 


II 

Mrs. VAN Court was a very indignant 
and perplexed young mother as she 
stepped out of the coast express that 
morning and gave her trunk-check to a 
station porter. A twenty-four-hour-old 
paper from home had told her of the 
epidemic at the asylum. 

“Very mild!” she stormed. ‘ No 
serious cases! ‘That means fewer pre- 
cautions than ever. One thing I can 
do—that gate will be locked, and kept 
locked. And if I see any one going into 
that place, they will stay there. Be- 
tween the managers and the board of 
health, they have never had a decently 
enforced quarantine! ”’ 

It was very early when the cab slowed 
down before the Van Court home. Mrs. 
Van Court got out and paid the man; 
then she deliberately walked across the 
street and shook the orphan asylum gate. 
It was locked, thank goodness—double- 
locked, with two massive padlocks. 
Then she stopped and gazed with horri- 
fied eyes at the asylum steps. A small 
boy was standing there, a boy in a crum- 
pled linen suit, with small cotton socks 
slipping down around his ankles; a 
sleepy, confused little boy, with yellow 
hair and the crimson of the scarlet fever 
card forming a halo around his head. 

“ Bertram!” she called, shrilly, when 
she could find speech. “ Come here in- 
stantly! What on earth are you doing 
there? How did you get in? What does 
mademoiselle mean by allowing such a 
thing? The gates are locked, too!” 
She shook them violently, but the pad- 
locks merely rattled derisively. ‘‘ Go 
back at once and bring some one to un- 
lock this gate, or—no, don’t do that. I 
don’t want you to go into the asylum for 
anything. What am I going to do?” 
she groaned helplessly. “If they find 
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you there they'll keep you, perhaps for 
weeks. How did you get in?” 

Bertram shifted uneasily from one 
foot to the other, and put his hands in 
his pockets. It was the germs again, he 
knew that. 

“T guess I slept there all night, 
mother,” he said truthfully. ‘ The red- 
haired boy——” 

Mrs Van Court grasped a rod of the 
fence with one spotlessly gloved hand, to 
steady herself. 

“Wait until I see mademoiselle!” she 
choked. “ How did you get in?” 

“Through the fence,” said Bertram, 
essaying a similar manner of exit. 

Although the getting in had been sim- 
ple enough, the getting out was entirely 
different. Somewhere along the line of 
fence there were probably two bars suf- 
ficiently apart to admit the passage of a 
plump little body; but Bertram could 
not find them. Half desperate, Mrs. 
Van Court went around to the front of 
the building and appealed to the night 
policeman, drowsing on the step. 

“You'll have to see the board of 
health, ma’am,” he said civilly. “ The 
people around here is always complainin’ 
that there’s a leak in the quarantine, and 
it would cost me my place to let the 
little boy out.” 

Mrs. Van Court hurried back again, 
passed her handkerchief through the 
fence to Bertram, who was crying from 
hunger and a sense of exile, and ran over 
home. After a brief but somewhat 
heated interview with mademoiselle she 
called up the president of the board of 
lady managers. 

“It’s outrageous!” she protested. 
‘The policeman refuses to let the child 
out, and he has had no breakfast. Please 
telephone at once to the asylum to have 
the gate opened.” 

The president of the board of lady 
managers had been roused from her 
morning sleep, and was not especially 
gracious. ‘ 

“T’m afraid it’s impossible, Mrs. Van 
Court,” she said, with some asperity. 
“Tt is largely due to your efforts that 
the asylum is quarantined to this extent, 
and you remember, of course, the gro- 
cer’s boy whom you reported during the 
diphtheria epidemic last winter for de- 
livering groceries at the door instead of 
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the gate. He was kept there four weeks, 
I think.” 

Mrs. Van Court groaned. 

“The cases are entirely different,” 
she said icily. “I shall appeal to thé 
board of health.” 

It was seven o’clock when she hung up 
the receiver and picked up the telephone 
book. But central told her that the 
board of health offices did not open until 
nine. The two hours until that time 
passed endlessly. Bertram’s breakfast 
was carried over by Norah and served 
through the fence by a very meek and 
tearful mademotselle. At nine thirty an 
inspector from the health office came 
down, and, influenced by the Van Court 
name, allowed the prisoner to be re- 
leased, and temporarily quarantined in 
his home across the street. But through 
all that day’s stress of fumigating and 
disinfecting, of temperature-taking, doc- 
tors’ visits, and strained relations with 
mademoitselle, Bertram talked of the or- 
phans, of the red-haired boy, of the 
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‘twenty-four white beds, into which their 
owners tucked themselves without assist- 
ance, until insensibly Mrs. Van Court 
began to realize that some of the or- 
phans across the way were boys just as 
little and helpless as her own. 

During the weeks that followed, when 
Bertram suffered no ill effect from his 
experience, thankfulness took the place 
of bare tolerance. In the autumn, the 
board of lady managers was electrified 
to receive from their former enemy a 
deed of her farm, “ to be a summer home 
for children who have too little liberty 
in the city during hot weather.” 

The board of lady managers smiled, 
and elected Mrs. Van Court to fill the 
next vacancy. And Mrs. Van Court’s 
first motion, carried unanimously, was 
that the present iron fence be taken down 
and replaced by one in which the bars 
were just two inches apart. Yet even 
this, as Bertram pointed out to mademot- 
selle, would still allow the smaller germs 
to get through. 


DAY’S BIRTH 


Sinc! Sing! 


The birds are awake with the morn; 
The golden-haired day-king is born; 
Hail to the king! 


The mother lies low on her bed; 
About her soft glory is shed 
From the young king. 


The night, mystic mother of day, 
Smiles sweetly, and passes away— 
Leaves her bright king. 


She gives up her life for his sake, 
And he must her sacrifice take— 
He, the rich king! 


He builds her a funeral pyre; 
Her couch is made splendid with fire 


Sent from the king. 


He bows low beside her to weep; 
Her memory never will sleep 
For the young king. 


. Sing! Sing, 


Ye birds who awake with the morn! 
The golden-haired day-king is born; 


Hail to the king! 


Robert Francis Allen 
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SOME INTERESTING DEDUCTIONS FROM THE FIGURES OF THE LAST 


UNITED STATES CENSUS—MEN ARE THE MAJORITY SEX, BUT WOMEN 


HAVE A LOWER AND MORE RAPIDLY DECREASING DEATH-RATE, 


AND ARE ADVANCING FASTER EDUCATIONALLY 


Pe COUNTRY’S civilization is meas- 

ured by the consideration shown 
to its women.” ‘‘ Nowhere are women 
so highly esteemed as in the United 
States.” Such boasts are often rolled 
under the patriotic tongues of our coun- 
trymen. 

A cynical Frenchman has explained 
otherwise why America treats women 
well. “ Women are highly esteemed in 
the United States,” he says, ‘ because 
they are so few; they command a scar- 
city value”; and within the sneer there 
lurks a grain of truth. Among persons 
of all ages in the United States the 
males outnumber females by more than 
a million and a half, or by a number al- 
most equal to the entire population of 
Chicago in 1900. 

But in the subject here to be consid- 
ered, it is women and men that count— 
not babies or girls and boys; and one 
becomes a woman or a man when a mar- 
riageable age is reached. In this country 
marrying begins at about the age of fif- 
teen years. Of several million girls be- 
tween ten and fifteen years of age, only 
one in a thousand is married; of those 
between fifteen and twenty, one in ten 
is married. Among young men between 
fifteen and twenty about one in one hun- 
dred is married, but probably most of the 
other ninety-nine are dreaming about it. 
On the average, among one hundred per- 
sons at least fifteen years of age in the 
United States there are three more men 


than women. . In Montana and Wyoming 
there are two men for every woman, and 
among the whites of Alaska there are 
eleven men for every woman. The 
Frenchman might say that the opinion 
and practise of our frontier have long 
survived the conditions, now found only 
in Alaska, which gave them birth. 


WHY MEN ARE IN A MAJORITY 


How does this excess of men in the 
United States arise? People come to us 
in two ways—)y birth and by migration. 
Among the }b:.vizs born in 1900 the num- 
ber of boys was probably about 60,000 
greater than the number of girls, and 
among the immigrants landing on our 
shores during the same year there were 
160,000 more males than females. These 
preponderances are typical of what is 
happening every year—each source of 
supply furnishes an excess of men. 

But the proportion of the sexes at any 
time depends upon the balance of arrivals 
and departures. The departures by emi- 
gration are few enough to be ignored, 
but it is well known that the death-rate 
of females, like their birth-rate, is less 
than that of males. Deaths are re- 
corded among about two-fifths of the 
population of the United States, and the 
results show that among males of all 
ages 190 in 10,000 die each year, among 
females of all ages only 166 in 10,000. 
As a resultant of the differences in num- 
bers and the differences in death-rates 
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THE SEXES 
the number of males dying in the United 
States in the year 1900 probably ex- 
ceeded by more than 130,000 the num- 
ber of females who died. 

The preponderance of men in the 
United States is due, then, to the fact 
that a decided majority both of babies 
born in the country and of immigrants 
arriving in the country are of the male 
sex. That it cannot be completely ex- 
plained, as persons have sought to ex- 
plain it, by the latter cause alone, appears 
from the fact that among the native pop- 
ulation, disregarding the immigrants, 
there are 700,000 more males than fe- 
males. 

Notwithstanding this marked excess 
of males in the total population, there are 
two periods of life at which the reported 
number of women exceeds that of men. 
One period includes every year of age 
above eighty-one, and is due to the 
longer life of women, so that smaller 
numbers at the start yield larger num- 
bers near the finish. 

In savage or half-civilized communi- 
ties not materially affected by migration 
males are usually more numerous than 
females. This is true, for example, of 
India and Japan, the Philippine Islands, 
Egypt, Greece, Cyprus, and the countries 
of the Balkan peninsula. In such coun- 
tries women usually take their full share 
in the labor of producing food for the 
community, besides carrying the burden 
of producing children. This twofold 
strain upon their energies almost or quite 
counterbalances the greater vitality and 
tenacity of life with which they are en- 
dowed. But occidental civilization has 
done much to relieve women of these two 
burdens. In the United States, while 
four-fifths of the men and the boys at 
least ten years old are engaged in earn- 
ing money, less than one-fifth of the 
women and girls are so occupied. To 
be sure, many of the wives and daughters 
who are not directly earning money work 
quite as hard as the men in-their fami- 
lies, but they are not usually exposed to 
the same danger of accident or to the 
same competitive strain. 


THE DEATH-RATES OF THE TWO SEXES 


At the same time the grand develop- 
ments of modern medicine and surgery 
have done much to decrease the suffer- 
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ing and the danger from childbirth. In 
both respects I believe that modern civili- 
zation has benefited women more than 
men. Perhaps no better evidence of it 
can be offered than figures giving the 
death-rates by sex in England and Wales 
from 1841 to 1891. Among males the 
average annual death-rate per 1,000 per- 
sons decreased from 23.11 to 20.22; 
among females the decrease was from 
21.58 to 18.01. In forty years, there- 
fore, the death-rate of males decreased 
about one-eighth and of females about 
one-sixth, and in consequence the differ- 
ence between the death-rates of the two 
sexes was, in 1890, about one-half 
greater than it was forty years before. 

In the United States we have figures 
only for ten years, and they do not ap- 
ply to the total population, but only to 
a registration area which in 1890 in- 
cluded 31 per cent and in 1900 38 per 
cent of the population of the country. 
The death-rate of males fell in those 
ten years from 20.8 to 18.5 per thousand, 
and that of females from 19.0 to 16.6 
per thousand, so that the difference in 
favor of females was slightly greater in 
1900 than in 1890. 

To this evidence it might be objected 
that the argument applies only to adults 
while the figures include persons of all 
ages and might be controlled by the very 
high mortality in infancy. But the Eng- 
lish figures show that at almost every age 
period the death-rate of women has fal- 
len in forty years more than the death- 
rate of men. 

In the decade 1841-1850, inclusive, the 
death-rates were as follows: Age period, 


fifteen to nineteen—males, 7.05;  fe- 
males, 7.88. Age period, twenty to twen- 
ty-four— males, 9.50; females, 9.08. 


Age period, twenty-five to thirty-four— 
males, 9.94; females, 10.55. Age period, 
thirty-five to forty-four—males, 12.85; 
females, 12.91. Age period, forty-five 
to fifty-four—males, 18.22; females, 16.- 
04. 

In the decade 1881-1890, inclusive, the 
death-rates were as follows: Age period, 
fifteen to nineteen—males, 4.30; fe- 
males, 4.40. Age period, twenty to twen- 
ty-four—males, 5.7%; females, 5.51. 
Age period, twenty-five to thirty-four— 
males, 7.73; females, 7.34. Age period, 
thirty-five to forty-four—males, 12.35; 
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females, 10.55. Age period, forty-five 
to fifty-four—males, 19.28; females, 15.- 
04. 

The following table shows the relative 
changes of forty years: 





DECREASE OF DEATH-RATE IN FORTY YEARS 





Age Period | Males | Females 
5-19 | 2.75 3.48 
20-24 3.79 S.0F 
25-34 ee S| j x IS | 
35-44 .50 | 2.36 
45-54 [+1.06] 1.00 





Does not this table prove that the re- 
duction of the death-rate as a result of 
forty years of progress has benefited 
women more than men? Does it not 
show, also, that at every age except be- 
tween fifteen and twenty—and only about 
one child in twenty is born of a mother 
still in her teens—the death-rate of 
women is less than that of men? Does 
it not show, furthermore, that in these 
early years the difference in vitality in 
favor of the young men has decreased 
rapidly in the course of forty years? 





HOW FIGURES MAY SOMETIMES LIE 


The other period, besides the years of 
age above eighty-one, at which more 
women are reported than men is early 
adult life. ‘This includes in general the 
ages of fifteen to twenty-five and, more 
exactly, the following years of age: fif- 
teen, sixteen, seventeen, eighteen, nine- 
teen, twenty, twenty-two, twenty-three, 
twenty-five. The absence of twenty-one 
from this series is noteworthy. Notwith- 
standing the excess of women, amounting 
in all to about 125,000 at the ages im- 
mediately above and below twenty-one, 
there are about 40,000 more men than 
women at that year of age. Obviously 
many thousand young men report their 
age incorrectly in order that they may 
claim the privilege of voting. Probably 
many thousand young women in like 
manner report their age incorrectly in 
order that they may be enrolled among 
those eligible for matrimony. 

Similar anomalies appear in the fig- 
ures for other countries. In England 
there is a reported excess of women at 
the ages twenty-one to twenty-five, and 
in Cuba at the ages fifteen to seventeen. 
In the United States the reported excess 
of females appears among negroes as 
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early as fourteen, among the children of 
immigrants at fifteen, among the immi- 
grants themselves (although a large ma- 
jority of the immigrants of all ages are 
males) at sixteen, and among the chil- 
dren of the native whites at eighteen. 
These various ages in the several coun- 
tries and classes correspond roughly with 
the ages at which marriage begins to be 
frequent. 


WHY WOMEN GATHER IN THE CITIES 


The female sex is not adapted to pio- 
neer work. When a woman is living on 
the frontier, the fact is usually that she 
has chosen a husband and he has chosen 
the frontier. The affinity between men 
and the frontier caused a steady drift 
of men westward, leaving an excess of 
women in most of the Atlantic Coast 
States to balance an excess of men in the 
Far West. But just as our frontier prac- 
tically disappeared, and it seemed as if 
the balance between the two sexes might 
be reestablished, a new magnet appeared 
in the city. In this case, curiously 
enough, and contrary to what seems to be 
the common opinion, the woman is most 
attracted. Notwithstanding the large 
excess of men in the entire country and 
the great number of them in evidence in 
an average city crowd, woman is the ur- 
ban and man the rural sex. 

In the 1,861 cities of the country com- 
bined—and this embraces every incor- 
porated place of 2,500 inhabitants— 
there are 200,000 more females than 
males; in the rural districts there are 
1,800,000 more males than females. In 
New York City, although the male im- 
migrants landing there outnumber the 
female by more than 100,000 a year and 
the male births in the city probably out- 
number the female by 2,500 a year, there 
are 25,000 more females than males. 

The other two main immigrant ports 
are Boston and Baltimore, yet females 
outnumber males in the former by 11,- 
000 and in the latter by 22,000. The 
same preponderance appears in most Eu- 
ropean cities; indeed, it constitutes a 
marked difference between the occidental 
and the oriental city. In Hong Kong 
nearly three-fourths of the population 
are male; in Calcutta, Bombay, and 
Manila nearly three-fifths. In this re- 
spect, as in others, St. Petersburg and 
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Moscow are oriental rather than occi- 
dental cities. 

Probably the main reason for the ex- 
cess of women in American cities is the 
field of employment open to them. More 
than a million and a quarter of women 
are at work in the United States as do- 
mestic servants; not far from one-fourth 
of the women earning money in all oc- 
cupations combined. Newton, Massa- 
chusetts, has a larger proportion of 
women than any other city in the 
country, and Newton is preeminently a 
well-to-do residential city carrying on 
little manufacturing or trade. A minute 
study of cities shows that those wards 
with most women in the population are 
the residence sections. 

But another influence may be at work. 
It has been claimed that the proportion 
of females at birth is slightly larger in 
cities than in country districts. The lack 
of birth records in the United States 
makes it impossible to test this claim di- 
rectly, but it is true that among children 
under five years of age, too young for 
migration to have exercised any influence, 
the males are a little more numerous in 
cities than in the country. 


WOMAN’S EDUCATIONAL ADVANCE 


There has been a noteworthy change 
during recent years in the proportion of 
girls among the school children of the 
country. In 1890, 51 per cent of the 
school children were boys; in 1900 only 
50 per cent. This seems a natural dis- 
tribution until one remembers that the 
boys five to seventeen years of age in 
the country outnumber the girls by a 
quarter of a million. The significant 
comparison, therefore, is between the 
children of each sex in school and the 
total children of that sex. 

At the earliest age nearly half the 
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children are in school, and there is no 
difference between the sexes. But after 
the age of ten is reached the proportion 
of girls in school is higher than that of 
boys, and during the ten years 1890 to 
1900 the proportion of girls above ten 
who were in school increased and the 
proportion of boys decreased. 

This change was especially marked in 
the oldest class. In 1890, among the per- 
sons over fifteen years of age who were 
in school or college, 53 per cent were 
boys ; in 1900 only 49 per cent were boys. 
It is clear, then, that school education, 
and especially the education of high 
school and college, is being sought less 
now than ten years ago by boys and 
young men, and’more now than ten years 
ago by girls and young women. 

One result of this change appears in 
the statistics of illiteracy. It is still true, 
as it always has been, that there are more 
women than men who are unable to read 


and write. But this difference is rapidly 
decreasing. 
"PER CENT ILLITERATE 
| Male | Female Difference 
1880 {| 15.8 18.2 2.4 
1890 | 12.4 14.4 2.0 
1900: 2], 10-1 [t.2 


1.1 





In the last twenty years it has de- 
creased by one-half. 

The young women of the country are 
now more generally able to read and 
write than the men of corresponding age. 
In 1890 the proportion of illiterate girls 
under twenty years of age was less than 
the proportion of boys; in 1900 the same 
was true among persons up to twenty- 
four years of age. If this trend of 
change continues for a generation, ele- 
mentary and higher education will be 
possessed more generally by women than 
by men. 


HUMANITY 


It’s the bad that’s in the best of us 
Makes the saint so like the rest of us! 
It’s the good in the darkest-curst of us 


Redeems and saves the 


worst of us! 


It’s the muddle of good and badness, 
It’s the tangle of tears and gladness, 
It’s the lunacy linked with sanity, 
That make and mock humanity! 





Arthur Stringer 
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THE ROMANCE OF STEEL AND IRON 
IN AMERICA—THE STORY OF A 
THOUSAND MILLIONAIRES, AND 
a RAPT HIC BMISTORY OF THE 
BILLTION-DOLLAR STEEL TRUST 


BY HERBERT N. CASSON 


III—THE RISE OF ANDREW CARNEGIE 


The Most Remarkable Career and the Most Striking Personality in the 
History of Iron and Steel—How Andrew Carnegie, Beginning as a 
Bobbin-Boy, Became a Stoker, a Telegrapher, and a Railroad 
Superintendent; How He Entered the Iron Business, Be- 
gan to Make Steel, and Fought His Way Through 
Many Difficulties to Colossal Wealth and the 
Mastery of a Great Industry 





I F Andrew Carnegie could have chosen 

the date of his own birth, he could 
not have improved upon the year 1835. 
The raw materials out of which his steel 
empire was built—the Conneilsville 
coke, the so-called Bessemer steel proc- 
ess, the Lake Superior ore, and the era 
of railroad-building—were not assem- 
bled until Mr. Carnegie was thirty-five 
years of age. Not until 1861 was the 
first solid tariff wall ‘erected; and not 
until three years later came the first 
boom in the iron and steel trade. If his 
life had begun twenty years earlier or 
later, he would undoubtedly have missed 
the great opportunity which came to 
those born under his star. 

Had he been born before the discov- 
ery of America, he would have been shut 
out of the iron and steel trade com- 
pletely. He would not have been al- 
lowed to make so much as a horseshoe. 
During the Middle Ages no son of a 


weaver, musician, barber, watchman, 
miller, tanner, shepherd, or tax-collector 
was permitted to enter the iron and steel 
guilds, which were for centuries very 
exclusive and aristocratic. The men 
who hammered steel and gold were the 
members of an industrial nobility, as 
distinctly separated from the other arti- 
sans below as they were from the nobles 
and courtiers above. 

Andrew Carnegie was a child of 
poverty and discontent. His father, a 
weaver by occupation, a labor agitator 
by reputation, was described as one of 
the most “troublesome” street orators 
in the Scottish town of Dunfermline. 
His uncle, also, was a mob leader, who 
was on one occasion arrested and jailed 
for inflammatory talk. Young Andrew 
got no schooling after he was twelve, 
and very little before. In fact, he was 
doing his boyish best to gather “‘siller ”’ 
years before he became a bobbin-boy in 
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Allegheny City. When he was a young- 
ster of ten, he and his cousin managed by 
doing odd jobs to save up four shillings 
and sixpence—a few cents more than a 
dollar. After much deliberation, they 
put their entire capital into a half box of 
oranges, which they peddled around to 
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the remainder of their stock at cost to 
the nearest shopkeeper. 
THE CARNEGIES CROSS THE OCEAN 


In 1848 the steam-loom was driving 
the hand-weavers of Scotland out of 


business and bringing misery to many 


ANDREW CARNEGIE (oN THE LEFT), WITH HIS COUSIN, GEORGE N. LAUDER, AND THOMAS 


N. MILLER, ONE OF 


HIS FIRST PARTNERS IN THE IRON BUSINESS 


From a photograph taken in Glasgow in August, 1862 


the retail stores. This enterprise was 
so easy and profitable that next day they 
invested their money in gooseberries. 
But when the berries were only half 
sold, the boys ran into a crowd of roy- 
stering miners, who threatened to take 
away their berries. This frightened 
the two little fruit-jobbers into selling 
8 


a cottage. It is a peculiar coincidence 
that it was the new steel machinery that 
forced the elder Carnegie to emigrate to 
Pittsburgh, and that it was the younger 
Carnegie who afterward became the 
master of the new machinery and the 
American Emperor of Steel. The 
poverty-driven family—father, mother, 
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Andy, aged thirteen, and Tom, aged six 
—zigzagged across the ocean on the little 
schooner Wiscasset and reached port in 
forty-nine days. It would require fifteen 
Wiscassets to carry the load of a single 
one of the big ore boats that ply to-day 





PRESIDENT OF 
ANDREW 


THIRD 
WHOM 


J. EDGAR THOMSON, 
RAILROAD, AFTER 


WORKS AT BESSEMER, 


between Conneaut and Duluth, but in 
those days she was considered fairly large 
and fairly fast. 

The exact address of the Carnegies in 
their new home was “ Barefoot Square, 
Slabtown, Allegheny, Pennsylvania.” 
Three of the thrifty family immediately 
found work. The father secured a job 
in a cotton-mill; Andrew went to work 
in the same mill as bobbin-boy, with 
weekly wages of a dollar and twenty 
cents ; and the mother helped out by tak- 
ing in washing, and by binding boots 
for a shoemaker named Phipps, who had 
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THE 
CARNEGIE AND HIS 
ASSOCIATES NAMED THE EDGAR THOMSON STEEL 
NEAR PITTSBURGH 
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a small shop next door. This shoemaker 
had a ten-year-old son named Harry. 
In the evenings the two little child 
workers, Andy and Harry, laid the 
foundation of a friendship and partner- 
ship that’ meant, in after life, power 
and fortune for both. 
The Carnegies saved 
every possible cent, and 
when the father died,- 
seven years later, they 
had bought and paid for 
the small black frame 
house in which they 
lived. After Andrew had 
been a bobbin-boy for a 
year, he was promoted to 
be stoker for a furnace 
in a cellar, with a raise 
in wages of sixty cents 
a week. He had partial. 
charge of a small engine, 
and the work was hard 
and responsible. One 
evening his father came 
in with cheerful news. 
“Andy, I ran across 
J. Douglas Reed to-day, 
who used to live in Dun- 


fermline. He’s doing 
well in the telegraph 
business here, and he 


says he’ll give you a job 
as messenger boy at three 
dollars a week.” 
CARNEGIE IN A TELE- 
GRAPH OFFICE 


And so, when he was 
fifteen, Andrew climbed 
up out of his dark cellar 
and entered the gayer 
and more adventurous 
world of commerce. ‘Telegraph offices 
have always been notably good schools 
for the breeding of bright boys, and this 
particular office appears to have been 
a veritable Eton in this respect. Among 
the lads who sat beside Andrew Carnegie 
on the wooden bench were Robert Pit- 
cairn, now one of the highest officials 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad; David 
McCargo, afterward superintendent of 
the Allegheny Railroad; and William C. 
Moreland, who became city attorney of 
Pittsburgh. The foreman in charge of 
these boys, Jacob H. Larcombe, is still 
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given him a pension of seventy-five dol- 
lars a month. 

‘““He was kind to us boys,” said the 
steel king. 

“ Break orders to save owners” has al- 
ways been one of Mr. 
Carnegie’s favorite mot- 
toes ; and he began early 

. to follow it himself. One 
morning, when the oper- 
ator was absent, a mes- 
sage was signaled from 
Philadelphia. The boys 
were forbidden to take 
despatches, but young 
Andrew jumped to the 
instrument and received 
it. When the operator 
arrived and found that 
the message was per- 
fectly correct, the 
youngster was not only 
forgiven, but promoted 
to be an operator, with 
a salary of three hun- 
dred dollars a year. At 


nineteen, having at- 
tracted the notice of 
Colonel Thomas A. 


Scott, who was at the 
head of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad interests 
in Pittsburgh, he was 
again moved higher, and 
became a railway opera- 


tor, with four hundred 
and twenty dollars a 
year. 


Soon afterward, dur- 
ing the absence of Colo- 
nel Scott from his office, 
an accident was reported 
on one of the lines, which tied up the 
road. Young Carnegie acted at once. 
With a dozen telegrams, each signed 
“Thomas A. Scott,” he set the trains in 
motion and prevented a costly blockade. 
For this “lawless initiative” he was made 
Scott’s private secretary and_ favorite 
protégé. It was, in fact, the colonel’s 
friendship that gave Carnegie his first 
real footing in the commercial world. 


RAILROAD 


THE BEGINNINGS OF A GREAT FORTUNE 


As private secretary of the most in- 
fluential railroad magnate in Pittsburgh, 


OF 


alive, and Mr. Carnegie has recently 


THOMAS A. SCOTT, 


ANDREW 
TOR IN COLONEL SCOTT’S OFFICE IN 
AND LATER HIS PRIVATE 
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he was in a position where all manner of 
special privileges dropped into _ his 
ready hands. ‘The first plum came in the 
shape of a chance to buy ten shares in 
the Adams Express Company, at sixty 
dollars a share. His mother raised five 
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hundred dollars by mortgaging the little 
home; Colonel Scott lent him the re- 
maining hundred; and he became a capi- 
talist. Every month he received a divi- 
dend of six dollars, which opened his 
eyes to the magic of share-holding. To 
find that he could make money earn 
profits for him was a new discovery. 
Although he could save little out of 
his salary of fifty dollars a month, he 
was soon the possessor of shares in a 
heterogeneous collection of enterprises, 
all being in some way related to rail- 
roading. Some, not all, of these enter- 
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prises were as fol- 
lows: 

The Woodruff 
Sleeping Car Com- 
pany. 

The Columbia Oil 
Company. 

The Duck Creek 
Oil Company. 

The Dutton Oil 
Company. 

The — Pittsburgh 
Elevator Company. 

The Citizens’ 
Passenger Railroad 
Company. 

The Birmingham 
Passenger Railroad 
Company. 

The Third Na- 
tional Bank of 
Pittsburgh. 

A locomotive works and a_ bridge 
works, both of which he himself organ- 
ized. 

For ten years, from 1855 to 1865, 
Andrew Carnegie was an active little 
commercialist butterfly, flitting from 
venture to venture, but remaining in the 
service of the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
and succeeding Colonel Scott as super- 
intendent when he was twenty-eight. 
One of the favorite maxims of his later 
years had not at that time occurred to 
him—*“ Put all your eggs in one basket, 
and then watch that basket.” He found 
that banks would loan him money, that 
inventors and promoters sought his 
assistance, and that his note was al- 
most equal to legal tender among many 
Pittsburgh business men. 

His first thousand dollars was made 
in an oil speculation, and without the 
investment of a cent. He gave his note 
in return for a block of stock, and then 
paid for the stock out of the dividends. 
The company bought the Storey Farm, 
famous among oil men, for forty thou- 
sand dollars; and before many years the 
market value of the shares was five mil- 
lion dollars. In a_ single year the 
cash dividends amounted to several times 
the cost of the farm. 


THOMAS M. CARNEGIE, 


From a photograph 


CARNEGIE ENTERS THE IRON BUSINESS 


Just about the time when Captain 
Ward bought the Kelly and Mushet 
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patents and began 
to make steel, An- 
drew Carnegie first 
took notice of the 
profitableness of the 
iron business. On 
May 2, 1864, he 
paid Thomas N. 
Miller eight thou- 
sand nine hundred 
and twenty-five 
dollars for a one- 
sixth interest in the 
Iron City Forge 
Company, the other 
shareholders, besides 
Miller, being An- 
drew Kloman and 
Henry Phipps. The 
company was ma- 
taken about 1866 king money. ‘The 

price of axles, which 
were its specialty, had soared from two 
cents a pound to twelve. Shortly after- 
ward Miller, who had been, like Phipps, 
one of Carnegie’s boyhood friends, was 
voted out of the concern because of 
personal differences; and he persuaded 
Carnegie and half a dozen others to join 
him in building a rival iron-works four 
blocksfrom the Kloman-Phipps plant, 
in Pittsburgh. 

Only one of the partners was a prac- 
tical iron-maker, and the new plant was a 
failure. It was an endeavor “to build 
a four-hundred-thousand-dollar mill 
with one hundred thousand dollars’ capi- 
tal.” Fearing the entire loss of their in- 
vestment, they paid Kloman and Phipps 
fifty thousand dollars to consolidate the 
two plants, and the Union Iron Mills 
Company was formed with a capital of 
half a million. 

At this time Carnegie organized the 
Keystone Bridge Company. He suc- 
ceeded in placing stock in the hands of 
J. Edgar Thomson, president of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad; Colonel Scott, 
now vice-president; and a number of 
minor officials. The company, which 
was successful from the first, paid 
dividends of twenty-five per cent. In 
four years Carnegie had paid for his 
stock out of its profits. While the Key- 
stone Bridge Company was by no mean3 
the first to build iron bridges, it became, 
with the powerful backing of the Penn- 


ANDREW CARNEGIE’S 
YOUNGER BROTHER AND PARTNER, 
WHO DIED IN 1886 
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sylvania “Railroad, the most prosperous 
bridge company in the United States. 
Mechanically, its success was due to the 
ability of three bridge-makers named 
Piper, Shiffler, and Linville; financially, 
it was due to the diplomacy of Andrew 
Carnegie in floating the stock among 
railway men. 
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‘hazardous enterprise.” For three years 
the Kloman- Miller-Phipps-Carnegie com- 
pany made barely enough to keep out the 
sheriff. ‘There were practically no divi- 
dends. Again and again Miller, who was 
the wealthiest of the partners, had to ad- 
vance the money to pay the workmen’s 


wages. Sometimes the workmen had to 





THOMAS N. 
THE 


MILLER, ONE OF ANDREW 
IRON 


FIRST PARTNERS IN 


CARNEGIE’S 
BUSINESS 


From a recent photograph by Patton, Pittsburgh 


Elated by this quick and easy method 
of obtaining wealth, Carnegie resigned 
his position as railroad superintendent, 
and never afterward held any salaried 
place. He now became a capitalist. He 
was in the iron business largely by acci- 
dent, and not by any preference. After 
the Civil War, when prices fell and new 
grooves had to be made for the industry, 
he regretted having entered upon such a 





be paid in orders for groceries on a local 
store. 

“It is no credit to any of us 
we did not ‘bust’ twenty times,” 
Miller. 

Andrew Carnegie, who took a nine 
months’ jaunt through Great Britain as 
soon as he had thrown off his railroad 
cares, said: 

“When I returned, I found the Union 


that 
said 
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HENRY PHIPPS, A BOYHOOD NEIGHBOR AND FRIEND OF ANDREW CARNEGIE, AND 


THE ONLY ONE OF HIS EARLY 


PARTNERS WHO REMAINED IN THE 


CARNEGIE COMPANY TO THE END 


From a recent photograph by Patton, Pittsburgh 


Iron Mills,.in my opinion, going as fast 
as they could into bankruptcy.” 
“Carnegie had his share of hard times 
when he began,” said a_ white-haired 
Pittsburgh puddler. “I have seen the 
time when he would have to pawn a pile 
of pig iron to get ready money. Then we 
puddlers couldn’t touch the pig until the 
storage company came and released it.” 
But Carnegie had the virtues of inertia 
as well as of enterprise. He refused to 
quit the water-logged hulk, even when 
shipwreck seemed inevitable. His part- 
ners were wrangling and threatening to 


make one another walk the plank. The 
puddlers were on strike. Miller was dis- 
couraged, and decided to drop out; 


whereupon Carnegie promptly offered to 


buy his holdings. Instead of Miller 
being ejected by Carnegie, as_ has 
often been asserted, he was delighted 
to get rid of his stock at thirty-two 
dollars a share. In this way Car- 
negie bought for seventy-three thou- 
sand six hundred dollars a little package 
of printed paper which thirty-four years 
afterward he sold to the United States 
Steel Corporation for millions. ‘ Luck!” 
reflects Miller. “ Foresight!” claims 
Carnegie. There was probably a little 
of both elements in the transaction. 

In a few months the storm had cleared. 
The waves subsided. The wind shifted 
to the rear. The sun broke out overhead. 
So it was always in the whimsical iron and 
steel business of earlier days. Vast and 
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GEORGE N. LAUDER, A COUSIN AND FOR MANY YEARS AN ACTIVE BUSINESS 
ASSOCIATE OF ANDREW CARNEGIE 


From a recent photograph by 


undetected social causes were forever 
making sport of it, speeding it toward the 
golden isles or dashing it on the rocks. 
The most apparent cause of its sudden 
activity in 1868 was the boom in railroad- 
building. Between 1866 and 1872 the 
total mileage in the United States was 
practically doubled, and the iron men 
worked themselves breathless to supply 
the demand. 


CARNEGIE AS A BUSINESS MAN 


Carnegie’s chief asset at that time— 
the friendship of railroad men—made him 
beyond a doubt the most useful of all the 
partners. Seldom has there been an abler 
drummer. Week after week he arrived 
at the office with a smile of victory, and 
tossed to Phipps, his plodding partner, 





‘atton, Pittsburgh 


contracts bulging with profit. He was 
not, and has never been, a practical maker 
of iron and steel. The only occupations 
in which he served any apprenticeship 
were telegraphy and railroading. But his 
success in securing profitable orders at 
this time was what mainly put the bal- 
ance on the right side of the ledger. 
After all, the chief end of commerce is to 
sell goods. 

Even the strike of the puddlers brought 
good fortune. One of the imported 
strike-breakers, John Zimmer, showed the 
partners how to build an improved plate- 
mill, the first of its kind in the United 
States. It is now known as the Univer- 
sal Mill. This at once added thousands 
to the firm’s profits, and since that date 
has been the means of pouring millions 
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ANDREW CARNEGIE IN 18G6 THE GREAT IRONMASTER PRONOUNCED THIS PORTRAIT 
THE BEST HE EVER HAD TAKEN 
From a copyrighted photograph by Patton, Pittsburgh 


into the iron and steel treasury. In fact, the original little Zimmer mill built by 
that greatest of all slabbing-mills at the German strike-breaker forty years 
Homestead, which produces a steady ago. 

stream of thirty thousand tons of steel With the exception of Kloman, the 
slabs a month, is descended directly from partners had all been boyhood friends. 
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Miller, Phipps, and the two Carnegie 
boys had been child workers together in 
Allegheny. Together they had gone to 
borrow books from the kindly Colonel 
Anderson, and together they had dis- 
cussed the campaigns of George Wash- 
ington and the heroes of Sir Walter Scott. 
They had sat side by side in the same 
Swedenborgian Sunday school, and re- 
hearsed together in the same singing- 
class. Whenever they had a _ holiday, 
which was seldom, they went on long 
rambles together upon the cliffs or along 
the river’s bank. 

They appear to have been far supe- 
rior to ordinary boys. ‘There was some 
method even in their play. Andrew’s 
greater assertiveness made him the nat- 
ural leader of the little group, although 
in several special boyish attainments -he 
was outdone by the others. At first 
Miller climbed up more quickly than the 
rest, and gave all three their start in the 
iron business. He rose to be the purchas- 
ing agent of the Fort Wayne Railroad ; 
in this way became acquainted with 
Kloman, and got partnerships for his 
young chums. To Phipps he lent six- 
teen hundred dollars to buy a share from 
Kloman, and afterward introduced the 
Carnegies, first Tom and then Andrew. 
The average age of the four partners, 
when they began their iron-making ca- 
reers in 1865, was only twenty-seven ; 
but for more than a dozen years they had 
been partners in play and in ambition. 


CARNEGIE AS AN AUTHOR 


The question has often been asked: 
“Does Mr. Carnegie write his own 
books? Is it possible that so busy a man 
should produce half a dozen volumes, or 
does he employ some secretarial proxy?” 
In the course of my digging and delving 
I have discovered a manuscript which 
should settle this disputed question once 
for all. The fact is that not only has he 
been a constant reader of good books, but 
he was also in his boyhood a writer of 
fluency and force. Here, for instance, is 
a paragraph of Carnegian rhetoric, from 
an essay on “ Labor,” written when he 
was fifteen for a Pittsburgh paper, but 
never published: 


Labor is the universal law of our being. 
Nature does not give us any finished 
product. Man must eat his bread in the 
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sweat of his brow or not at all. Idleness 
should be ~unthroned, and_ Industry 


crowned in her stead. It is high time that 
drones should occupy at least the lowest 
position in society. A working-man is a 
more useful citizen and ought to be more 
respected than an idle prince. 


Carnegie reiterated the latter opinion 
fifty-five years later when he said: 

“T would prefer to have my niece 
marry an honest workingman than a 
worthless duke.” 

His ambition appears in a letter writ- 
ten to an uncle in Scotland when he was 
seventeen years of age, in which he says: 

I gave up my position as a telegrapher 
because I could only work up to six or 


seven hundred a year. Opportunity for 
advancement is better than higher wages. 


This was immediately after he had ac- 
cepted a position under Colonel Scott at 
thirty-five dollars a month. And the 
news that he had by this time become a 
patriotic young American is shown in the 
statement in this letter that George 
Washington was fully as great a hero as 
Wallace or Bruce. 

Another fact concerning his literary 
acquirements which is not generally 
known is that he received a thorough 
education at the hands of tutors as soon 
as he could afford the time and money to 
obtain it. In 1867, when he had evolved 
into a capitalist, and was making his home 
at the St. Nicholas Hotel, in New York, 
he resolutely went through a long course 
of study. Travel and education were 
what he bought with his first money. 


CARNEGIE’S FOUR EARLY PARTNERS 


Of the other partners, Henry Phipps 


Was the exact antipodes of Andrew 
Carnegie. He was a master of de- 
tail, an engineer of economies. The 
workmen found that he had a mi- 
croscopic eye. No small waste or 
extravagance escaped his notice. Be- 


ginning as a jeweler’s errand-boy, he had 
risen to be the bookkeeper of a spike-mill 
concern. He was faithful. He was plod- 
ding. He was energetic. For years, when 
the Kloman - Miller - Carnegie - Phipps 
company was too poor to hire a book- 
keeper, he trudged three miles every week- 
day evening, from the spike-mill to the 
iron-works, posted the books, and trudged 
back home to Slabtown, Allegheny City. 
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There were no street-cars in 1865, and if 
there had been, the thrifty Phipps would 
probably have regarded ten cents as too 
high a price to pay for avoiding a mere 
six-mile walk along a canal-bank. 

He was not fond of publicity. The task 
in hand, whatever it happened to be, 
monopolized his whole attention. Appar- 
ently, as he rummaged about on the iron- 
works junk-heap, or dickered to get half 
a dollar taken off a coal bill, there were 
no visions in his mind of a golden future 
with the stately Beaufort Castle in the 
background. While Carnegie was using 
all his railroad influence and all his arts 
of diplomacy to get the highest possible 
prices for their goods, Phipps was push- 
ing the cost-line down to a level it had 
never reached before. In such a quiet, 
self-obliterating way did he carry on his 
wok that few outside of his partners 
knew his value to the company. 

Phipps was the financier of the group. 
None could face an insistent banker as 
well as he. 

“What we used to admire in young 
Phipps was the skilful way in which he 
could keep a check in the air for two or 
three days,” said the president of one of 
the Pittsburgh banks of that time. 

The old black mare, Gypsy, which he 
drove on his daily rounds, became so 
familiar with her duties that she would 
crisscross from bank to bank of her own 
accord. Afterward, when prosperity 
came to the partners, it was said to be im- 
possible to drive Gypsy in a straight line 
through the banking section of Pitts- 
burgh. 

Andrew Kloman had learned his trade 
in Prussia, and he had progressed far be- 
yond his teachers. He was probably un- 
equaled in Pittsburgh as a mechanical 
genius. He had little business ability. 
In disposition he was somewhat suspi- 
cious and irascible, and frequently had to 
be soothed and mollified by his younger 
partners ; but in the iron-mill, among his 
workmen, he had no superior in his day. 
He came into notice in the industrial 
world by making a fine quality of car- 
axles, by a process of his own invention. 
He worked with German thoroughness, 
and also with the help of an inventive 
brain. He created a dozen or more de- 


vices and machines before he severed his 
connection with the company. 
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As for Tom Carnegie, the youngest of 
the partners, he was a very important 
partner at the Pittsburgh end of the busi- 
ness. He was one of the most popular 
men in Allegheny County. Every man 
who shook his hand and looked into his 
honest black eyes became his friend. He 
was absolutely trustworthy. His “‘ Yes” 
was “ Yes,” and his ‘“ No” was “ No.” 
He was the borrower and the peace- 
maker of the company. Again and again 
he saved the young firm from trouble by 
converting friendship into cash. He 
was no talker; but “ Tom Carnegie’s 
word is better than most men’s bond,” 
was a saying in Pittsburgh which 
illustrates the respect which he received. 

He lacked his elder brother’s restless 
ambition. Left to himself, Thomas M. 
Carnegie would probably never have been 
numbered among the thousand million- 
aires of iron and steel; but his integrity, 
his business sense, and his social qualities 
made him a very necessary part of the 
combination. He and Miller married 
sisters, the daughters of William Cole- 
man, one of the richest and ablest of 
Pittsburgh’s ironmasters ; and these mar- 
riages, as we shall see, brought Coleman 
into the company and added greatly to 
its standing. 

All five partners were self-made men. 
They had been pushed out on the cobble- 
stones in boyhood with little or no school- 
ing. They had never owned a dollar 
which they had not earned. They were 
the sons of workingmen, children of the 
masses. They had no social standing, if 
such an item were considered in Pitts- 
burgh during the sixties. They were only 
five out of the twenty-five thousand 
grimy men whose sweat and thought and 
skill built up the Smoky City between its 
rivers. True, they were helped from the 
beginning by the friendship of wealthier 
men, but they had merited that friendship 
by their energy and ability. This is not 
a story of luck. It is a story of daring— 
persistent and successful daring. 


CARNEGIE AS A BOND-BROKER 


The men were self-made, but the busi- 
ness was not. It did not enlarge itself 
out of its own profits, according to the 
conventional ideas of thrift and diligence. 
If it had depended upon its own divi- 
dends for its development, it is not likely 























that its biography would have been of 
national interest: In order to get more 
capital, one of the partners had to turn 
bond-broker, and the others had to 
launch into a real-estate speculation. It 
was this versatility, this readiness for 
risks and adventures, which more than 
anything else put the Carnegie Steel 
Company ahead of its competitors. 

Early in 1872 Andrew Carnegie re- 
ceived a letter from Colonel Scott, his 
former employer, requesting him to call 
at the office of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Company. 

“Big business, Andrew!” said Scott 
as Carnegie entered the office. “ Do you 
think you can handle a six-million-dollar 
deal for us?” 

“T can,” replied Carnegie, self- 
confident and undaunted, although up to 
this time he had not had any personal ex- 
perience with the word “ million.” 

“Well,” said Scott, “we're planning 
to build a branch road to Davenport, 
Iowa, and we want to place six million 
dollars’ worth of the bonds abroad. 
This is the best chance you have ever had 
to make a big lump of money in a little 
while, if you are successful. Of course 
if you fail you get nothing.” 

Carnegie packed the bonds in his 
valise and sailed at once. He had letters 
of introduction to European financiers, 
and he presented his case with such en- 
thusiasm that every bond was sold. His 
commissions amounted to a hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars. The transaction, 
which more than doubled his fortune, 
was his first great uplift, financially, 
though it afterward proved somewhat 
unfortunate in other respects. The 
bonds, through no fault of Carnegie, 
depreciated, and the buyers lost a great 
part of their money. 

Three months after he returned, 
Colonel Scott gave him a second block 
of bonds to sell, and his commissions 
added seventy-five thousand dollars more 
to his coffers. Thus a few weeks’ work 
as a bond-broker netted him two hundred 
and twenty-five thousand dollars, and en- 
abled him to become, for the first time, 
the principal stockholder in the iron- 
making enterprise. 

While he was in England, his partners 
and several friends became cooperators 
in a real-estate speculation. They bought 
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a large tract of land in Pittsburgh, called 
the Mowry Homestead, and subdivided 
it into building lots. These lots sold 
quickly and at a high price, so that when 
Carnegie returned, they, too, had some 
surplus money for investment. Among 
the speculators were William Coleman, 
the father-in-law of Thomas Carnegie, 
and a well-known Pittsburgh merchant 
named David McCandless, who had been 
a member of the little Swedenborgian 
church which was attended by the Car- 
negie family. And so, by these two suc- 
cessful get-rich-quick adventures, nearly 
a quarter of a million dollars was made 
available, more than the partners could 
have accumulated in many a long year 
of iron-making. 


CARNEGIE AND THE BESSEMER PROCESS 


William Coleman was the first of the 
group to suggest the making of steel by 
the Bessemer process. Oddly enough, 
Andrew Carnegie was the chief objector. 
At this time the future steel king was liv- 
ing in New York, picking up whatever 
he could in the line of negotiating securi- 
ties, and apparently without any definite 
plans as to the future. As Coleman had 
been a manufacturer of iron rails, he 
could best appreciate what the Bessemer 
process meant to the industrial world. 
He had visited Morrell in Johnstown, 
Chisholm in Cleveland, and Holley in 
Troy, and observed their plants in opera- 
tion. First he won over Thomas Carnegie 
to his proposal to build a steel plant, and 
then McCandless; but Andrew Carnegie 
stood aloof and said: 

‘‘ Pioneering doesn’t pay a new con- 
cern. Wait till the process develops.” 

The new steel-making was still an ex- 


periment in the United States. It was 
doubtful whether a single American 


plant had as yet made it a commercial 
success. But during his visits to Eng- 
land, as early as 1866, Carnegie watched 
the development of the process with 
interest. He fully realized the growing 
demand for cheap steel. At Derby he 
saw a crucible steel rail which had been 
laid down fifteen years before and was 
still in good order. He was told that the 
traffic was so heavy at this point that the 
iron rails were formerly renewed every 
three months. 

A few years later he. was fully con- 
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verted to the new process, and saw for 
the first time the convincing spectacle of 
a Bessemer converter in full blast. From 
that moment the word “steel” was 
stamped upon his mind with a white-hot 
impress. Nothing that he had ever seen 
was as picturesque—as fascinating—as 
miraculous in its easily controlled force 
and fury. It was half a furnace and half 
a cyclone, yet it was obedient to the touch 
of a boy’s hand. Give it thirty thousand 
pounds of common pig iron, and, presto! 
the whole mass was blown into steel. As 
Carnegie stood beneath its volleys of 
orange and yellow sparks, his own mind 
became a converter. The sudden blast 
of his ambition and resolve blew away the 
lure of financial life and the promises of 
speculation. Nothing was left but steel. 
As quickly as steam could push him 
through water and pull him over land, 
he rushed to Pittsburgh. His partners 
had been discussing, reflecting,  esti- 
mating, hesitating. His enthusiasm swept 
their hesitancy into decision, and the 
firm of Carnegie, McCandless & Com- 
pany was organized at once with a capi- 
tal of seven hundred thousand dollars. 
Andrew Carnegie put in all his bond- 
brokerage profits and twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars besides ; Coleman subscribed 
a hundred thousand, and Kloman, 
Phipps, McCandless, Shinn, Scott, 
Stewart, and Thomas Carnegie put in 
fifty thousand apiece. Shinn came into 
the new concern as a friend of Mc- 
Candless, and Scott and Stewart were 
neighbors of Thomas Carnegie’s. 


THE EDGAR THOMSON STEEL WORKS 


Carnegie and Coleman had picked 
out a tract twelve miles from Pitts- 
burgh containing more than a hundred 
acres, which was notable as the spot 
on which General Braddock was de- 
feated by the French and Indians in 
1755. Alexander L. Holley took the 
contract to draw up the plans for the 
new plant ; Captain “ Bill” Jones, taking 
a hint from his friend Holley, arrived 
just in time to be put in charge of it; and 
in this way the famous Edgar Thomson 
Steel Works was launched upon its vic- 
torious career. 

The partners had tactfully named the 
works after the influential president of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad; and_ this 
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little act of foresight helped to fill the 
cash-drawer. 

A system of rebates—at that time not 
contrary to law—was established, which 
enabled the steel-makers to ship their 
freight cheaper than their smaller com- 
petitors. The reason given for this rebate 
system was that the steel men saved ex- 
pense to the railroad by loading and un- 
loading their own cars and making up 
their own trains. Thus in various ways 
Andrew Carnegie’s influence with his 
former employers proved to be a most 
valuable asset. 

All the partners in the new firm were 
active. Andrew Carnegie, Scott, and 
Stewart drummed up orders. McCand- 
less and Coleman furnished the prestige 
and business experience. Kloman, in 
blue blouse and overalls, looked after the 
men and machinery. Shinn was general 
manager, and soon had the business so 
well organized that he could account for 
every quart of oil or pound of nails. 
Phipps was in and out of every depart- 
ment, suggesting improvements and 
economies. And Thomas Carnegie was 
a sort of emergency man, minimizing 
friction at all points. 

A friend of the partners said at the 
time, describing the new firm: 

“Shinn bossed the show; McCandless 
lent it dignity and standing ; Phipps took 
in the pennies at the gate and kept the 
pay-roll down ; Tom Carnegie kept every- 
body in a good humor; and Andy looked 
after the advertising and drove the band- 
wagon.” 

There is more wit than truth in this 
estimate of Andrew Carnegie’s value to 
the company, as he had organized it, 
furnished more than one-third of the 
capital, buttressed it with wealthy 
friends, and secured the largest and most 
profitable orders. 

Andrew Carnegie’s speaking part in the 
steel drama did not call for modesty and 
self-obliteration. To climb high in the 
social scale, to keep always in the public 
eye, to secure the friendship of statesmen 
and financiers—ail this was but the means 
to an end. It was no more than the 
scaffolding around the iron and steel 
works, by means of which the works were 
developed beyond the reach of competi- 
tors. Every cubit that Mr. Carnegie 
added to his social stature elevated the 
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whole business structure with which he 
was connected. By his extraordinary in- 
tellectual ability, his versatility as an en- 
tertainer, his knowledge of celebrities, his 
constant globe-trotting, his cheery dispo- 
sition and wide range of conversation, he 
became a welcome guest in the drawing- 
rooms of New York and Washington. 
And always and everywhere he was a man 
of business. His purpose was to sell steel 
billets and steel rails. 


THE SECRET OF CARNEGIE’S SUCCESS 


He realized to the full the commercial 
value of prominence and _ friendship. 
While his competitors buried themselves 
in dingy shops and offices, and allowed 
petty business cares to worry them into 
nervous prostration, Carnegie placed him- 
self where he could survey the whole field 
and lay larger plans than the old- 
fashioned steel-makers. 

“Carnegie owes a great deal to his 
habit of traveling,” said George Lauder, 
his cousin. ‘‘ While other men were wal- 
lowing in details, he was able to take a 
wider view.” 

This was new, therefore unpopular and 
misconstrued. Carnegie had originated a 
new business principle in the steel trade 
—that big men should do big things and 
small men do small things. “I never 
write a letter that any one else can write 
for me,” he said. “ Mr. Carnegie was not 
worth fifteen dollars a week as a clerk,” 
one of his partners assured me. But Car- 
negie saw no reason why he should do a 
clerk’s work. He did his own work well 
because he did not try to do anything else. 
He initiated such a change in business 
tactics as had taken place in military 
tactics. The other steel-makers of the 
seventies were leading their workmen in 
person, just as Harold led his Saxons 
and Leonidas his Spartans. Carnegie, 
like Wellington or Napoleon, or Oyama, 
directed the battle from a near-by hill, 
from which he could survey the whole 
combat and maneuver his forces to the 
best advantage. He fought, but not as 
a private soldier. He was a general of 
industry—a fact often overlooked by his 
captains. The steel men of Pittsburgh, 
as they plodded up and down their dirty, 
half-paved streets, shrouded in a per- 
petual sooty fog, growled and scoffed at 
the “parlor knight” who won his vic- 
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tories at the banquet or in the Pullman 
car. But one fact they could not deny 
or belittle—the fact that he seldom lost 
a battle. 

Carnegie had from boyhood the faculty 
of attracting the attention of the great 
and the rich. It was more than a knack. 
It was an instinct. And deep down be- 
neath his diplomacy it was based upon 
the solid worth and forcefulness of his 
character. He was as great as they. 
Long before his wealth had made him 
famous, he was the personal friend of 
Gladstone, Rosebery, Matthew Arnold, 


Herbert Spencer, John Morley, and 
James Bryce. 
When the young Prince of Wales 


visited this country, in 1860, there were 
scores of telegraph operators and railroad 
men standing along his line of travel; but 
Andrew Carnegie was the only one who 
sprang forward and offered the titled 
stranger an exciting ride on a locomotive. 
As the two young men—one a prince by 
virtue of his birth, and the other by virtue 
of his competency—clung to the narrow 
seat in the engineer’s cab and were jolted 
along the crooked track, there began the 
springtime of a friendship which in its 
autumn brought business to the Pitts- 
burgh steel-mills. 

All the wiseacres of Pittsburgh looked 
upon Carnegie’s social capers with out- 
spoken disapproval. Daniel J. Morrell 
and John Stevenson refused to be his 
partners, on the grounds that he was too 
flighty and speculative. The presence 
of Coleman and McCandless in the firm 
was absolutely necessary to preserve its 
credit, at least during the earlier years. 
One day old John Moorhead, the wealth- 
iest man in Pittsburgh, pointed Carnegie 
out to a friend and said: 

“There goes a foolish young man. He 
has bitten off more than he can chew. 
He wasn’t satisfied:to do a small, safe 
business, like the rest of us. He had to 
launch out. Mark my words—he’ll come 
to grief yet!” 

Thirty-five years ago Pittsburgh had 
no prestige as an iron and steel center. It 
was mainly an importing and distributing 
point. There were only seven small blast 
furnaces, producing in twelve months 
about as much as one first-class modern 
furnace can make in eight. Iron rails 
were made, but no steel ones. Pig iron 
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was scarce at forty dollars a ton. There 


vas nothing, therefore, in the location of 
the Carnegie mills which can account for 
their record-breaking and profit-making 
career. And as Mr. Carnegie’s partners, 
without exception, were only moderately 
successful before and after their con- 
nection with the company, it is reasonable 
to infer that the secret lay to a large ex- 
tent in the remarkable personality and 
business methods of the young Scotsman 
who “ drove the band-wagon.” 


THE FAMOUS LUCY FURNACES 


The prosperity and fame of the Car- 
negie company did not begin until 1874. 
Before that, there had been nine years 
of struggle for lack of capital and equip- 
ment. In 1873 two new furnaces had 
been built, famous in the iron world as 
the Lucy and the Isabella. The Lucy 
belonged to the Carnegie company, and 
the Isabella to a combine of Pittsburgh 
iron men. These furnaces were of equal 
size, and belonged to rival owners. They 
began at once to race in the production 
of iron, and their amazing achievements 
for the first time attracted the attention 
of all countries to Pittsburgh. 

The average output of a furnace was 
then fifty tons a day. There were wild 
hurrahs at the Carnegie company’s works 
in 1874, when, for the first time in the 
history of iron-making, the Lucy turned 
out a hundred tons of iron in one day. 
In England the news was received in 
silent incredulity. To believe that a 
single furnace could pour out twenty-two 
thousand dollars’ worth of iron in a week 
was too much. Where was Pittsburgh, 
anyhow? And who was this Carnegie who 
made such preposterous claims? No in- 
dustrial ‘‘ Who’s Who” mentioned the 
name of this boaster from the wild West. 
It was of course a newspaper myth, con- 
cocted by the sea-serpent editor. So said 
the iron-makers of Europe, until some 
of them visited Pittsburgh and saw for 
themselves the river of molten iron flow- 
ing wide and deep. 

A second Lucy furnace was built in 
1877, and the Carnegie company oper- 
ated both until the organization of the 
Steel Trust. During that period of 
nearly thirty years they produced more 
than three million tons of iron—enongh 
to give four pounds apiece to every 
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man, woman, and child on the globe; 
enough to pave a road seventy feet 
wide with iron plates an inch thick 
from New York to St. Louis. The Car- 
negie company received for this enor- 
mous output about fifty-seven million 
dollars, probably one-fifth of it being 
clear profit. p 

One of the original employees at the 
Lucys is still at work there. He entered 
the service as a mechanic, and has now 
been captain of the furnaces for many 
years. “ Dean of the blast furnace corps 
of the world,” Mr. Carnegie calls him. 
“None of the partners,” he adds, “ is 
dearer to his fellows and his old chief 
than Jim Scott.” 

There is nothing idyllic about the 
Lucy furnaces. They have received no 
honors, no medals, no monuments. They 
have inspired neither artist nor poet. 
Yet for thirty-three years, for every 
hour of the day and night, they have 
been untiringly making the useless 
into the useful, magically transform- 
ing the ore into a ceaseless stream of that 
metal which is immeasurably more pre- 
cious to Civilization than all the gold and 
silver and rubies and diamonds. Here 
was the dream of the pioneer iron-makers 
come true. It was for this that daring 
John Berkeley gave his life in Virginia 
centuries before—that obstinate Thomas 
Dexter battled with the Puritans—that 
Baron Stiegel sacrificed his native land. 
The Lucy furnaces represent the very 
utmost that the human race can do in the 
iron-making craft—the sum total of cen- 
turies and centuries of gradual improve- 
ments. When the eyes of the American 
people are lifted from the kindergarten 
romances of myth and fiction to the 
grandly moving epics of industry that 
give distinctive value to the history of 
our republic, their story will become a 
national heritage. 


A GOLDEN FLOOD OF PROFITS 


With H. M. Curry, who was in charge 
of the Lucy furnaces, breaking the 
world’s record in the production of pig 
iron, and Captain “ Bill” Jones doing 
even more wonderful things at the Edgar 
Thomson Steel Works, the Carnegie com- 
pany began to take shape as the most 
effective millionaire-making machine the 
world has ever seen. 




















“We shall make forty per cent next 
year,” cried Carnegie in 1876. 

His partners smiled but shook their 
heads. When the next year was ended, 
and the last dollar counted, they found 
that their clear profit was nearly forty- 
two per cent, which was paid to them 
partly in stock and partly in cash. 
When the good news was announced, 
Carnegie made a second prophecy. 

“ Next year we shall beat down the 
cost of steel rails to thirty-eight dollars,” 
he said; “ and we shall get forty-two dol- 
lars and fifty cents a ton for them.” 

This prophecy was fulfilled with an al- 
most uncanny precision. The cost of the 
rails was reduced below thirty-eight dol- 
lars, and the average price received was 
exactly forty-two dollars and a half. In 
one month they netted on rails alone over 
fifty-two thousand dollars—more than 
Andrew Carnegie’s father would have 
saved in two hundred and sixty years. 

As Carnegie conducted his business af- 
fairs from all parts of the world, he hap- 
pened to be setting out for a climb of 
Mount Vesuvius when he heard that his 
second guess had come true. 

“Tell Captain Jones,” he writes, ‘‘ that 
there was a proud little stout man who 
gave a wild hurrah when he saw that the 
Edgar Thomson Works were ahead. It 
was a close race with the Cambria Iron 
Company, but they had a start. Besides, 
we had to go through the measles, you 
know.” 

Although the stock was being steadily 
increased, the company’s earnings in that 
year were thirty-one per cent. It was 
always the rule, however, to declare small 
dividends; the partners were agreed in 
the policy of keeping most of their 
profits for the improvement and exten- 
sion of their works. They were now 
making one-seventh of all the Bessemer 
steel in the United States, although 
ten companies had started before them. 
Their competitors were also prosper- 
ing, but not to such an extent as Car- 
negie and his partners. In 1880 the 
price of rails suddenly soared to eighty- 
five dollars a ton, while Captain Jones 
was turning out ten thousand tons a 
month at a cost of about thirty-six dol- 
lars. This war price did not continue, 
but while it lasted the profits were ten 
thousand dollars a day on the one item 
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of rails. Again the steel mill made 
over forty per cent and piled more than 
half a million dollars into their bulging 
treasury. 

“Surely this cannot last, 
of the amazed partners. 

“Tt is only the beginning!” shouted 
Carnegie, as he goaded the heads of all 
departments into a still more frenzied 
race for dividends. 

The golden flood rose like a mountain 
river after a cloudburst. The sudden 
pressure of business taxed the Carnegie 
company to the point of explosion, and 
drove the rank and file to desperation 
with overwork. Night was henceforth 
abolished. Even twenty-four hours a 
day were found to be too few. If the se- 
curing of a fifty-hour day had been a 
task within human power, Andrew Car- 
negie would have succeeded in obtaining 
it. He had orders for eighty thousand 
tons of rails, and on every ton there was 
from forty to fifty dollars’ profit. In 
eight months the steel, plant had cleared 
a sum equal to its original cost. In 
twelve months, almost doubting their 
eyes, the partners figured out a gain of 
$1,625,000 from the steel works and 
$446,600 from the furnaces and iron- 
mill—a total of $2,071,600. 

By this time there were only seven 
partners. Four had died or been bought 
out. If, therefore, their year’s profits 
had been in gold, they would have had 
a treasure so heavy that they could not 
have moved it an inch. Six thousand 
pounds of pure gold, with an extra three- 
hundredweight thrown in for good 
measure! It was greater than the ran- 
som of an Indian rajah, yet it was no 
more than the profits of one year’s work 
for a half dozen American citizens, every 
one of whom had begun life in a work- 
man’s cottage. This was the dawn of 
the golden age. This was triumphant 
democracy. 

Best of all, every dollar of it was clean 
money. It was not gained by a throw 
of the Wall Street dice or a speculation 
which scattered the seeds of future bank- 
ruptcies. For every pound of gold they 
had given eleven thousand pounds of 
good steel. Every steel billet, every ton 
of rails, meant more traffic, more busi- 
ness, more employment, more civiliza- 
tion. 


bal 


said several 
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It is true that at the time prices were 
artificially raised, both by an agreement 
among the steel men and by the high tar- 
iff which obliging statesmen had estab- 
lished. The railroads were caught be- 
tween two millstones—the pool above 
and the tariff below. But the competi- 
tion among rival railroad companies 
compelled them to build more lines and 
to re-rail old ones. Iron rails were sold 
for junk, and steel rails laid in their 
place. This outlay stimulated all 
branches of trade, and the increased 
freight and passenger traffic went beyond 
the expectations of the railroad men, 
bringing prosperity to all concerned. 


A RACE FOR SUPREMACY IN STEEL 


America and Great Britain were now 
running neck and neck in the making of 
cheap steel, but the latter still had many 
advantages. Labor was cheaper; raw 
materials were cheaper; and more capi- 
tal was invested. Not even a tariff wall 
of twenty-eight doljars a ton could pre- 
vent the English steel-makers from sell- 
ing two hundred million dollars’ worth 
of steel to American customers in three 
years. ‘To see this enormous amount of 
American gold paid to the capitalists of 
Newcastle and Sheffield spurred on the 
steel-makers of Pittsburgh to quicken 
their pace. Who could be satisfied with 
a few dozen millions when there were 
hundreds in sight? 

“Faster! Faster!” cried Carnegie 
to his men, coaxing them with presents 
and whipping them with censorious sug- 
gestions. 

Andrew Carnegie had increased his 
holdings from one-third to more than 
one-half of the entire concern. In 1881 
he found himself, after only six years of 
steel-making, the foremost American in 
the business. His capital had increased 
twelvefold in six years. His quarter of 
a million had become nearly three mil- 
lions. Captain Jones had placed the 
crown of the empire of steel upon his 
head. During those six years he had 
not only climbed from nothing to an 
emperorship ; he had sauntered through 
Great Britain on several pleasure trips; 
jogged leisurely around the _ globe, 
spending much time in India and Japan; 
and written his first book, ‘‘ Round the 
World.” Seldom has __ international 
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prominence been attained with so little 
exertion. 

It is safe to say that Andrew Carnegie 
invested less money and gave less time 
to his business, and made more money 
out of it, than any other self-made mil- 
lionaire in the world. He found a 
“royal road” to wealth—or, rather, 
made one for himself. Through his 
shrewd foresight and a remarkable com- 
bination of circumstances, the rising tide 
of molten steel was “ taken at the flood” 
in such a way that it swept him on to a 
position of power and influence greater 
in its scope than that possessed by most 
European monarchs. 

In 1881 the partners reorganized 
under the name of Carnegie Brothers & 
Company, with a capital of five million 
dollars. Their individual holdings 
were as follows: 

Andrew Carnegie. ...$2,737,977.95 

Thomas M. Carnegie. 878,096.58 

Henry Phipps....... 878,096.58 

David A. Stewart.... 175,318.78 

PONE BOE. cc cca s 175,318.78 

Gardiner McCandless. 105,191.33 

John W. Vandervort. 50,000.00 

The above stock-list shows that in the 
Carnegie company every item, however 
large, was figured out to the last cent. 
The partners had not allowed their 
wagon-loads of gold to make them for- 
get the silver and the nickel, or even the 
copper bawbees. 

From 1880 onwards, the company 
never cleared less than a million a year. 
Its inside financial history was then 
unknown to the public. If the partners 
had not quarreled and become carelessly 
talkative in their wrath, this story of the 
millions might never have been told. 
Thanks to their wrangling we know the 
yearly profits to a cent. Here, for in- 
stance, are their winnings in the game 
from 1880 until the advent of Henry 
Clay Frick: 


YEAR PROFITS PERCENTAGE 
PON. a8 $2,000,377.42...... 40 
—_ ee $2,128,4229%.....:. 42 
eee $1,019,233.04...... 20 
1684. ..... $1,301,180.28...... 26 
ms. ..544 $1,191,993.54...... 24 
kk $2,925,350.08...... 59 
ae $3,441,887.29...... 69 
(08... ...% $1,941,555.44......39 


These figures are quoted from a vol- 
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ume entitled ‘‘ The Inside History of the 
Carnegie Steel Company,” by J. H. 
Bridge —a book which is reliable so 
far as most of its ‘statistics are con- 
cerned, though wholly one-sided in its 
inferences. 

Roughly speaking, this was a total 
profit of sixteen millions in eight years, 
on an original investment of five mil- 
lions—an average of forty per cent a 
year. And the bulk of the money went 
to Andrew Carnegie, as the number of 
partners dwindled from seven to four. 
Mr. Carnegie’s personal wealth at this 
time was about fifteen million dollars. 
His quarter million of brokerage money 
had earned him a million dollars a year 
since he had invested it in 1873. It had 
multiplied itself sixty times over. 


THE FATE OF CARNEGIE’S PARTNERS 


Previous to the incoming of Mr. Frick 
—who, as we shall see, marks the begin- 
ning of a new period in the steel business 
—Mr. Carnegie had worked with thir- 
teen partners. It was an unlucky num- 
ber, so Pittsburgh people say, for the 
partners. Finally but one of the thir- 
teen survived — Henry Phipps. Some 
were dropped ; some begged to be let go; 
and some were plucked from the nar- 
rowing circle by death. Like the “ten 
little niggers ” who were so strangely cut 
off one by one, the members of the firm 
decreased with fatal regularity until none 
remained except ‘ Andy” and “ Harry,” 
the son of the weaver and the son of the 
cobbler, neighbors in Barefoot Square, 
Slabtown, Allegheny City, a short thirty 
years before. 


The order in which the partners 
dropped out was as follows: 

Tuomas N. MILier, 1867—To 
Thomas N. Miller Andrew Carnegi 


owes his start in the iron business. He 
was the Allegheny City playmate of both 
Phipps and Carnegie, and developed into 
a man of high character and kindly dis- 
position. Although he and Mr. Carnegie 
have had several small disputes concern- 
ing business transactions, they have re- 
mained fast friends. Every year the two 
meet to talk over old times. Miller is 
to-day enjoying an old age of quietness 
and good health, living in a modest brick 
residence in Pittsburgh. His memory is 
unclouded, and many of the personal 
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anecdotes in this history were related by 
him to the writer. 

He has a vivid recollection of the 
moneyless condition in which he and the 
Carnegie brothers found themselves, as 
boys and young men. Long after they 
were rich in stock, they were still poor in 
ready cash. On one occasion, he says, 
when Andrew Carnegie was twenty- 
seven years old, he and Miller and Van- 
dervort spent the summer tramping 
through England and Scotland. When 
they returned to New York, and had en- 
gaged one of the cheapest rooms in 
French’s Hotel, Miller said: 

“ Let’s count our money, boys, and see 
if we have enough to take us home by 
way of Niagara Falls.” 

They spread their money on the bed, 
and found that they could just afford the 
extra expense. ‘‘ Agreed!” said Car- 
negie, and so in 1862 they had their first 
view of the majestic Niagara. 

Carnegie himself tells a story about 
Vandervort in connection with this trip. 
His own income at that time, he says, was 
about fifteen hundred dollars a_ year, 
while Vandervort was a poor student, liv- 
ing almost from hand to mouth. Vander- 
vort, therefore, regarded Carnegie as al- 
ready a gentleman of fortune. 

“Great Cesar, boys,” he would say, 
thumping the table until the beer spilled, 
“if I ever get fifteen hundred dollars 
a year income, catch me working like a 
slave, as Carnegie and Phipps do!” 

Not long afterward, Vandervort had 
thousands a month; but, says Carnegie, 
“Vandy worked harder than ever.” 

Miller was not forced out by Carnegie, 
as has been sometimes charged. On the 
contrary, he urged Carnegie to relieve him 
of his share in the company. He had two 
reasons for quitting. First, he had quar- 
reled with Phipps, and accused him of 
speculating in oil with the money of the 
firm; and second, the iron business had 
paid practically no dividends for three 
years. Ag has already been stated, Car- 
negie paid him seventy-three thousand six 
hundred dollars for his interest, and 
Miller flattered himself that he had got 
rid of an unpleasant partnership and an 
enterprise that was doomed to failure. 
Shortly before this, Carnegie had sold 
him, for six hundred and _ thirty-eight 
dollars, a share in an oil speculation 
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which netted him a clear profit of seventy- 
two thousand, so that Miller was not 
financially a loser because of his friend- 
ship with the future steel king. 

WILLIAM COLEMAN, 1876—The deal 
by which Carnegie obtained possession of 
Coleman’s share seems hard to under- 
stand. Coleman was a shrewd, experi- 
enced man of business. He was among 
the first to appreciate the possibilities of 
the Bessemer steel process. He was 
wealthy, and not obliged to part with his 
property unless he freely chose to do so. 
Yet he sold his hundred thousand dollars’ 
worth of stock at par, payable in five 
years, with interest at six per cent, in a 
year when the business made forty-two 
per cent of clear profit. 

Coleman took his money and stepped 
out gladly. He did not approve of Shinn 
as a manager. Carnegie did. Instead 
of being forced out, the fact is that Cole- 
man insisted upon Carnegie buying his 
share of the business. 

ANDREW Kioman, 1877—The charge 
has often been made, by those who have 
no more than a superficial or biased 
knowledge of the history of steel, that the 
real founder of the Carnegie company 


was Andrew Kloman, and that he was” 


wrongfully ejected from it when the days 
of its prosperity began. ‘This is not true. 
The fact is that Kloman came within an 
ace of bringing utter ruin upon the whole 
enterprise. He was the shirt-sleeves 
partner, and therefore received more 
credit than the others for being the real 
worker of the firm. In the iron-mill he 
was a genius; in the office he was a child. 
Iron was his metal, not gold. All large 
business transactions confused him and 
made him suspicious. He was _ very 
watchful in the protection of his rights, 
and anxious to make money, but not quali- 
fied to cope with the wily manipulators 
of the commercial world. 

About 1871 he was enticed into a wild- 
cat mining scheme, against the advice of 
his partners. Two years later, when the 
Jay Cooke smash hurled so many firms 
into bankruptcy, Kloman’s mining com- 
pany went down. He fell with it, as it 


was not a limited liability company, and 
in falling nearly dragged down the whole 
Carnegie group. 

“ Make an assignment at once,” said 
Andrew Carnegie; “and when the storm 
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blows over we’ll restore you to full part- 
nership.” 

Kloman did so, squaring with his credi- 
tors for fifty cents on the dollar. During 
this entanglement Carnegie paid him a 
salary of five thousand dollars a year, and 
then offered him a hundred-thousand- 
dollar interest in the company, to be paid 
for out of the profits. Kloman angrily 
refused this offer and determined to 
create a new works, of which he alone 
would be the master. He had no doubts 
of his success in the new enterprise ; 
but in a few years he discovered his 
mistake. 

If this were a treatise on practical iron- 
making, it would give a foremost place 
to Andrew Kloman; but as it is not, as 
it is mainly a story of money-makers, he 
must necessarily be painted in the back- 
ground only, and merged in the dim col- 
oring of failure. In his after life he was 
unsuccessful in business, and until the 
day of his death he believed himself to be 
a deeply wronged man. On this point 
there will continue to be difference of 
opinion. 

““ Andrew Carnegie treated Kloman not 
only with fairness, but with generosity,” 
says Thomas N. Miller. 

J. Epcar THomson, 1874—Mr. Thom- 
son, who died in this year, was the patron 
saint of the Carnegie company. He gave 
it money, and the prestige of his name, 
which was more than money. He bought 
its rails and he pared down its freight 
bills. At the time when its young part- 
ners were being called flighty and reck- 
less, he patted them on the back and de- 
clared his confidence in their ability. As 
he cared for no business interests outside 
of railroading, he was not anxious to be 
an active partner. He had bought a hun- 
dred thousand dollars’ worth of the Car- 
negie company’s bonds in 1873, and his 
executors were paid in full when the 
bonds matured. 

CoLONEL THomAS A. Scott, 1877— 
Colonel Scott was patron saint number 
two. Through his favor Andrew Car- 
negie had made his first large sum of 
money in the quickest and easiest way 
imaginable; and Scott had put twenty 
thousand dollars into the partners’ young 
steel enterprise. For financial and for 
romantic reasons, Scott and Carnegie 
differed, after a friendship of more than 























twenty years. Both incidents are highly 
interesting, and it is strange that they 
have not found their way into print. 

The financial reason of the quarrel— 
the lesser of the two causes—was as fol- 
lows. Colonel Scott had launched out into 
a daring scheme for spanning Texas with 
a railroad, and acquiring thereby great 
tracts of land. He asked Carnegie to in- 
dorse his paper, and to run equal risks in 
the venture. Carnegie refused. 

“T will either lend or give you three 
hundred thousand dollars,” he said; 
‘but I am not in a position to stand be- 
hind the whole enterprise.” 

Finally, Carnegie put a quarter of a 
million dollars into the Texas scheme, 
not because he expected profits, but to 
help Scott. 

The romantic cause of the quarrel was 
no less than this—that Scott stole away 
Carnegie’s sweetheart. Andrew Carnegie 
was very gallant in his twenties and thir- 
ties. Rumor connected his name with 
those of many women; but there was one 
for whom his regard was more than a 
preference. Miss Riddle, daughter of a 
Pittsburgh editor, fascinated the impres- 
sionable young Scotsman with her quick 
wit and her charm of face and manner. 

‘“T’d like to have Colonel Scott’s opin- 
ion of Annie Riddle,” said Carnegie one 
day to his friend Miller. 

“ Be careful, Andy,” warned Miller. 
“Scott’s a handsome man, and you're 
not. If he sees Annie, he’ll win her away 
from you.” 

“ Well, if any other man can win Annie 
Riddle away from me, he’s welcome to 
her,” said Carnegie sturdily. 

The following Sunday he introduced 
Scott to Miss Riddle, and in a few weeks 
it became apparent that Miller’s prophecy 
would come true. In six months Miss 
Riddle became Mrs. Scott, and Carnegie 
was “left lamenting.” In this way does 
love play havoc with the great affairs of 
the commercial world. When I men- 
tioned this incident to Mr. Carnegie, he 
laughed and said that he certainly had 
been responsible for introducing his two 
friends, but that he had intended the in- 
troduction to result as it did. 

“T wasn’t thinking of marrying then,” 
said he. 

Davip McCanp.ess, 1879—Mr. Mc- 
Candless, who died in this year, had done 
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nnuch to establish the Carnegie enterprise. 
Many a time the use of his name loosened 
the purse-strings of reluctant bankers. 
He had been one of the foremost citizens 
of Pittsburgh while “ Andy,” “ Tom,” 
and ‘“ Harry” were messenger boys 
earning half a dollar a day. He was a 
man who won not only the esteem but 
also the affection of all his associates. 

“To the day I die I know I shall never 
be able to think of him without a stinging 
pain at the heart,” wrote Andrew Car- 
negie from India, when he heard of his 
partner’s death. 

Ninety thousand dollars was paid to 
his widow, which was her legal share in 
the company. 

WILLIAM P. SHINN, 1881—Mr. Shinn 
had been manager of the steel-making end 
of the business for the first six years. He 
introduced improvements, one of them 
saving forty thousand dollars a year to 
the company. Personally he was not pop- 
ular with the partners, and as the culmi- 
nation of a long series of disagreements 
he sent in his resignation. It was ac- 
cepted, and the par value of his stock was 
offered him. Shinn was more combative 
than those who had gone out of the com- 
pany before him, and at once brought suit 
to recover the full market value of his 
holdings. A bitter and abusive wrangle 
followed. The company refused to pro- 
duce its books, and consented to arbitrate. 
The verdict was not then made public, 
but it is now known that Shinn received 
the face value of his stock and nearly two 
hundred thousand dollars besides. 

Shinn and Carnegie were friends in 
later years. The former, shortly before 
his death, was in financial difficulties, and 
Carnegie lent him thirty thousand dollars. 
This was not enough to save the estate, 
and Carnegie lost the entire amount. 

Joun Scorr, 1882—Scott, who had 
been let in because he was a railway di- 
rector, became involved in speculation. 
He begged Carnegie to save him from 
bankruptcy by buying his stock and got 
its face value. In after years Scott de- 
clared that Carnegie was the best friend 
he ever had. 

GARDINER MCCANDLESS, 1882—This 
young man was a son of David McCand- 
less. He had inherited twenty thousand 
dollars’ worth of bonds. After remaining 
in the firm for five years, he was per- 
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suaded that thousands in the-hand were 
worth millions in the future, and thus he 
merely flits in and out of this history. 

Tuomas M. CARNEGIE, 1886—The 
genial “Tom” Carnegie, everybody’s 
friend, died in 1886, in his forty-fourth 
year. The exact amount received by his 
wife has never been made public, but it is 
generally supposed to have been ample. 

Davip A. STEWART, 1889—Mr. Stew- 
art had entered the firm as the bosom 
friend of Thomas Carnegie and as the 
president of the Pittsburgh Locomotive 
Works. He was a quiet, unassuming man, 
who held up his share of the structure. 
When he died in 1889, his stock was 
promptly bought in from his heirs by 
the Carnegie Company. 

Joun W. VANDERVORT, 1897—Van- 
dervort was a personal friend and trav- 
eling companion of Andrew Carnegie. 
He had a comparatively small interest, 
but enough to make him, at the time of 
his death, one of the thousand million- 
aires of steel. 

And so Andrew Carnegie and Henry 
Phipps were the only two of the fourteen 
who survived. Phipps remained in the 
firm with patient pertinacity and devotion 
to its interests. Carnegie remained be- 
cause of his aggressive ambition to domi- 
nate the international world of steel. It 
is incorrect to assert that the other part- 
ners were ejected. None were coerced or 
voted out. Even when the era of big divi- 
dends began, there were many business 
men in Pittsburgh who prophesied that 
the high-flying Carnegie and his unfor- 
tunate partners would come to grief. The 
iron and steel business had always been 
erratic—a business of princes and 
paupers; and the outgoing partners be- 
lieved that the tide which was rushing 
them to prosperity would soon exhaust 
itself and swing backward. 


THE EMPEROR OF STEEL 


Andrew Carnegie, on the other hand, 
was not a quitter. Nothing could erase 
the imprint which his first sight of a 
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Bessemer converter had made upon his 
mind. He bought stock steadily, in good 
times and in bad times. He was no hair- 
trigger speculator, snapped by every 
touch of rumor. The first of business 
maxims is “ Buy cheap,” and he never 
disobeyed it voluntarily. He knew how to 
prepare the market, how to make sugges- 
tions, how to drop innuendoes, how to 
give information or withhold it. When 
new stock was issued he captured the 
lion’s share of it, getting it on credit 
whenever possible. Personally, he was 
a man of the simplest tastes, having no 
expensive habit except that of traveling. 
He was unmarried. All his attention was 
concentrated upon the guidance of his 
money-making machinery. 

From letters of his which have been 
made public it is very clear that as profits 
increased he was anxious that partners 
should decrease. His hope was to make 
the concern a “close corporation.” <A 
dozen partners meant a dozen shares and 
a dozen opinions. It meant also, in the 
Carnegie company, a series of disputes 
and several bitter quarrels. As a democ- 
racy the company was not satisfactory, 
to say the least. Inevitably it moved to- 
ward absolutism. The little republic 
evolved into an empire. 

Henceforth the iron-makers and steel- 
makers of America were not to be a self- 
governing peasantry of small capitalists. 
The word ‘“ thousands ” was erased, and 
“millions” was written in its place. 
Power slipped from the many to the few. 
The steel business became once more an 
exclusive guild, which no mere com- 
moner could enter. A feudalism of 
barons divided the country into industrial 
provinces. And above them, on an emi- 
nence which became more and more like 
a throne, appeared the sturdy figure of 
the little Scotsman—five and a third feet 
high and as heavy as four feet of steel 
rail. 

Andrew Carnegie, the Allegheny City 
bobbin-boy, had become the Cesar of 
steel. 





EDITOR'S NOTE—“‘The Carnegie Company under Henry Clay Frick” will be the subject 


of next month’s instalment of ‘‘ The Romance of Steel.” 


The full story of Frick’s rise from 


errand boy to steel king will be told, describing the wonderful feats of financiering whereby he 


bought steel mills and ore mines without the payment of a dollar. 


Two other important subjects 


that will be treated next month are—the Carnegie system, showing in what respects Carnegie 
differed from other men of business ; and the battle between labor and machinery, which resulted 
in the famous Homestead strike. 

















BEATRICE AND THE ROSE 


BY HONORE WILLSIE 


AUTHOR OF “THE 


oe sat on the topmost bar of 
the four-barred gate. ‘This par- 
ticular bar of this particular gate had 
been her favorite thinking-spot, since, in 
her slender-legged childhood, her heels 
had tattooed the very dents still to be 
seen in the second bar. 

The old man, hobbling slowly across 
the pasture, did not in the least disturb 
her reverie. His eyes lingered tenderly 
on her as he drew nearer. 

“Beatrice!” he called. 
better come in now, dearie.” 

The girl jumped lightly from her 
perch. 

“Saving me from another scolding, 
eh, grandfather? Bless your heart!” 

“Your father’ll be in from the field 
pretty soon, now,” the old man said. 

Beatrice put her arm through his and 
turned him toward the house. 

“It’s a pretty place, grandfather,” she 
said. 

“Ves,” said the old man, “I still think 
so after seeing it for seventy odd years.” 

Across the pasture lay the old red 
brick house, almost hidden by Virginia 
creeper. The Virginia creeper, in turn, 
was almost hidden by the elms and ma- 
ples that filled the great yard. It was 
a quiet old house, with many windows 
and gabled roofs. 

“Yes, it’s a pretty place,” repeated 
Beatrice, “‘ and I should hate to leave it.” 

Grandfather Edgfen stopped in alarm. 

“You are not thinking of leaving it, 
Beatrice? ”’ he cried. 

The girl shook her head. 

“It’s no use for me to think of leav- 
ing it, grandfather, you know. Father 
won’t let me learn anything but house- 
keeping. If there were need for my do- 
ing the work, I wouldn’t complain.” 

“T wish your mother had lived, Bea- 
trice,” the old man said. ‘She could 
have done anything with your father. 


‘ 


‘* Beatrice, 


DROUGHT-BREAKER” 


Not but what John means well,” he in- 
terrupted, “ but—but he doesn’t see 
things just as your mother and I would.” 
The girl’s sweet face saddened as her 
companion spoke, and her dark eyes 
watched, unseeingly, the pigeons dipping 
about the eaves of the old barn. Then 
her lips curved into a sudden smile. 
“Grandfather,” she cried, ‘‘ the first 
brier-rose!”’ She knelt close by the gar- 
den fence and smelled the fragile thing. 
“Tll not pick it yet,” she murmured, 
“not until——” 
“ Beatrice! Beatrice!” 
voice from the porch. 
“Coming, father,” answered the girl, 
rising slowly, and, again taking the old 
man’s arm, she trailed up the bricked 
garden walk to the vine-covered porch. 
“B ” her father began, “ are 


called a heavy 


seatrice, 
you never going to take the responsibility 
of the house? It’s pretty hard on me 
to have to run both the farm and the 
house, while you are out mooning.” 

Beatrice did not answer until she had 
helped her grandfather up the steps. 

“ But, father,” she said then, “ Bridget 
does everything better than I could ever 
hope to, and she has managed so long 
that she resents a suggestion from me.” 

Mr. Walcott brought his fist down 
heavily on the back of a chair. 

“That’s not the point,” he said de- 
cisively. “I want my daughter to be 
a thorough housekeeper, and she’ll never 
learn it by lally-gagging in the woods. 
My mother would turn over in her grave 
if she thought I had such a daughter.” 

Beatrice waited to hear no more, but 
slipped into the hallway. Grandfather 
Edgren looked at his son-in-law sadly. 

“You don’t understand Beatrice, I’m 
afraid, John,” he said. 

“No, and I don’t want to,” snorted 
John Walcott. ‘“‘ You’ve no business to 
encourage her in her laziness, father. 
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Come, supper must be ready,” and he 
followed Beatrice into the hall. 

The interior of the old house was as 
attractive as the exterior. A broad, cool, 
wainscoted hall stretched through it, 
with wide-swung doors at either end, 
through which one caught, on the one 
hand, a glimpse of summer fields and the 
lane, where’a line of cattle wandered to- 
ward the barnyard; and on the other 
hand, the quaint old garden with its 
tangle of bloom. It was not strange that 
Grandfather Edgren and Beatrice loved 
the place. 

The supper hour was not a congenial 
one, though the old man did his cheerful 
best to keep up a conversation concerning 
the condition of the honey bees and the 
new hives, which were his special care 
and pride. As soon as possible, Beatrice 
left the table. When she was gone, her 
father again manned his guns. 

The subject of her distaste for house- 
work, her love of books, her dislike for 
the society of the farmer youths of the 
neighborhood, had once occupied the en- 
tire meal hour; but a certain quiet dig- 
nity that Beatrice was acquiring, with 
her eighteen years, had lately caused her 
father to curb his tongue a little. So 
it was Grandfather Edgren who received 
full benefit of the fusillade. 

“T can’t understand it,” began John 
Walcott, pouring a quantity of cream 
over his strawberries. ‘‘ What does Bea- 
trice think is to become of her? She 
turns up her nose at every fellow in the 
township, and some of them are mighty 
well-to-do, too. Why, my sisters used to 
turn out as much work in a day as Bea- 
trice does in a year.” 

“ Beatrice comes of different stock,” 
suggested Grandfather Edgren, mildly. 

“‘She’s my child as much as her moth- 
er’s, ain’t she?” stormed Walcott. 
“ And I tell you I don’t see how any 
child of mine can spend her days sniffing 
at flowers, fussing over flower-beds, and 
mooning at the landscape. I wish she 
had been a boy. As it is, she’ll never 
amount to shucks.” 


“T have a feeling,” 


went on the gentle 


old voice opposite, “that some one of 
the Edgrens, some day, will amount to 
a great many shucks; if not Beatrice, 
then one of Beatrice’s children. We 
have always been quiet people, yet ’— 


here a note of pride crept into the quav- 
ering voice—“ we have never been be- 
holden to any one for sustenance. This 
property, unencumbered, has been in the 
family for a hundred and fifty years.” 

John Walcott looked a little uncom- 
fortable. His place was merely that of 
regent. The beautiful old farm would 
belong to Beatrice. 

“ Of course, I know that,” he said, in 
a slightly more conciliatory tone, “ and 
what I want is to make Beatrice fit to 
take the responsibility of it.” 

Grandfather Edgren looked out the 
window toward his beloved beehives. 

“T’m not afraid,” he answered. 
“ Beatrice’s mother was a dreamer, too, 
and Beatrice looks like her.” 

John Walcott’s reply caught in his 
throat as he looked toward the doorway. 

“Grandfather,” said Beatrice, ‘ will 
you come into the garden with me?” 

Beatrice was very like her mother; 
very like the old portrait that hung in 
the hall, and that showed a sweet-faced 
girl with a laughing baby in her arms. 
It was one of the griefs of Beatrice’s 
life that she had been so young that 
she could not realize in whose arms she 
was held; and it was the great grief 
of John Walcott’s life that those tender 
arms had held the baby for so short 
a time. As he looked at his daughter’s 
winsome face above the white gown, a 
face too sad for its years, a memory 
of that other face, which he had truly 
adored, clutched at his heart. Without 
a word he watched the old man and the 
girl go out into the garden; and long 
after Bridget had cleared the table, he 
sat staring into the gathering twilight. 

Grandfather Edgren and _ Beatrice 
walked up and down the garden paths 
together, pausing now before a group 
of lilies, ethereally soft in the fading 
light, now before a mass of phlox of 
wonderful hue and luxuriance. 

“They are beautiful, child—beauti- 
ful! I don’t see how you do it!” 

“T think out most of it: sitting on 
the pasture gate. Somehow, I can plan 
best there,” answered Beatrice, smiling 
whimsically. 

That evening, as they sat on the porch, 
listening to the measured notes of the 
crickets, Grandfather Edgren was un- 
usually silent. A new idea was stirring 























in the old man’s mind. Beatrice so loved 
her flowers, she delved over them so per- 
sistently, read and studied over them so 
faithfully, it seemed a pity that her 
efforts should not lead to some end which 
might meet John Walcott’s approval. 
After Beatrice and her father had gone 
to bed, and the house lay quiet in the 
moonlight, a lamp burned late in the old 
man’s room. He was writing a letter 
to an old-time friend. The letter told 
of Beatrice and her work, and asked 
if the old friend’s son, whose private 
greenhouses were widely known, would 
stop in to see whether the girl’s flowers 
were salable, if he ever passed that way. 

For the next few days, for different 
reasons, Beatrice and her grandfather 
went about with an air of absent-minded 
expectancy—a fact that irritated John 
Walcott almost beyond — endurance. 
Even the hiving of a new swarm of 
bees had seldom enthralled Grandfather 
Edgren as did the possibilities of a reply 
to his letter. Each morning, as the 
postman’s gig appeared in a dusty cloud, 
far down the road, the old man hobbled 
down the lane to intercept it. 

Beatrice, at any other time, would have 
noticed his suppressed excitement; but 
she was so engrossed with her own work 
that even her father’s scolding voice fell 
on unhearing ears. Each morning she 
rose a long hour before breakfast, and 
was out in the fragrant dewiness of her 
garden almost as soon as the flowers 
spread their petals to catch the level 
rays of the sun. She dug and rooted, 
slipped and sorted and threw away; now 
clipping with pruning-shears, now wield- 
ing her trowel, now walking back and 
forth with thoughtful eyes. 

It was on the fourth morning after 
Grandfather Edgren had sent his letter 
that Beatrice came in to breakfast late, 
her face flushed, her heavy hair tumbled, 
her eyes wide with a new joy. 

“Grandfather!” she cried. 

“For heaven’s sake, Beatrice,” inter- 
rupted her father, “can’t you come to 
your meals on time? You’ve been up 
long enough—I heard you at work in 
the garden an hour ago!” 

Beatrice made no answer, but her lip 
trembled and the joyful look faded a 
little. She drank her coffee in silence, 
then waited for Grandfather Edgren to 


BEATRICE AND THE ROSE 
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finish his breakfast. 


Her father glared 
at the two in a baffled sort of way, then 
tramped from the room. 

As soon as the sound of his footsteps 
died away, Beatrice leaned toward the 
eager-eyed old man. 

“Tt has bloomed, grandfather!” she 


said. ‘‘ The new rose has bloomed! ” 

“What?” cried Grandfather Edgren. 
“T thought it was not due for another 
week!” 

“So did I, at first,” replied Beatrice ; 
“but I knew it would be several days 
early when I looked at it on Sunday; and 
since then I’ve been trying to keep you 
away from it, to surprise you.” 

The old man rose. 

“And is it,” he said with trembling 
eagerness, “is it as 7 : 

“Wait!” cried Beatrice. ‘“ Wait till 
you see it! Come, grandfather!” 

They hastened out into the glory and 
tangle of the garden. The air was all 
aglow with the yellow of the sunshine 
and the flitter of dragon-fly wings, and 
all a-drone with honey-bees. Over in 
the far corner, near the locust-trees, they 
paused, the old man with a quavering 
little “‘ Oh, Beatrice!” and the girl with 
a sigh of great content. 

On a slender stalk, a little removed 
from the other plants, grew the rose, a 
thing of such fragile perfection that one 
trembled lest the butterfly which hov- 
ered above it might mar its delicacy. It 
seemed to have all the brier-rose’s shad- 
owy allurement, all the tea-rose’s eva- 
nescent purity of coloring, and the cling- 
ing fragrance of all the garden roses of 
all the gardens since time was. 

The two stood, so absorbed in the 
beauty of the lovely thing that they did 
not hear the click of the garden gate 
nor the sound of footsteps on the bricked 
walk. These sounded briskly, at first, 
then hesitated, then moved slowly across 
the garden toward the locust-trees. 

Half-way to the trees, the young man 





stopped. Beatrice was worth a long 
pause. In the years among her flowers, 


she seemed to have absorbed much of 
their sweetness and charm; and it was 
small wonder that the heart of the man 
stopped and then went on with unac- 
customed rapidity. The slender girl, with 
masses of waving dark hair above long- 
lashed gray eyes, with a mouth like a 
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curled rose-leaf and a chin that held the 
suspicion of a dimple—truly she was as 
lovely a thing as the rose over which 
she bent. 

At length the young man moved for- 
ward. Grandfather Edgren gave a start, 
and held out a welcoming hand. He 
knew that the answer to his letter had 
come. 

“T came,” said the young man, after 
he had been introduced to Beatrice, “to 
see your flowers and to ” His eyes 
fell upon the rose, and with a half-ar- 
ticulated expression of wonder he bent 
above it. ‘“‘ Tell me,” he cried, ‘‘ what 
variety of rose is this?” 

“ Well, I haven’t named it yet,” an- 
swered Beatrice, flushing a little. ‘‘ I’ve 
been working over it for two years, and 
it only bloomed this morning.” 

“You don’t mean that this is a new 
variety which you yourself have bred?” 

Beatrice nodded. 

“Grandfather’s bees suggested it to 
me, long ago, and I got books, and rc 

“ But,” the young man interrupted, 
“this is a wonderful thing! I never saw 
so exquisite a rose—and you have worked 
it out by yourself!” 

“ Well, not really by myself. I’ve had 
grandfather’s help; and the view from 
the pasture gate, and the flowers them- 
selves, are an inspiration.” 

The young man looked about the gar- 
den. 

“Why, the place is full of new vari- 
eties!” he exclaimed, and he hurried 
from one gorgeous bed to another. Then 
he turned to Grandfather Edgren, who 
was following in an ecstasy of delight. 
“Why, this is marvelous! Your daugh- 
ter is a genius. She has a fortune right 
here in the garden. This rose alone is 
worth the price of the entire farm!” 

The old man shook his head. 

“She doesn’t care for the money; but 
I wanted to see if all her work was worth 
while.” 

“ Worth while!” cried the young man. 
“Ts the work of a painter or a sculptor 
worth awhile?” 

Grandfather Edgren’s eyes filled. 

“JT wish her mother were here,” he 
said. “I’m going to find her father. 
I’ve told him again and again that the 
Edgrens would come to something, some 
time! He’ll see things differently now.” 
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Beatrice was still standing by her rose 
when the young man returned to her. 
As she looked slowly up into the brown 
eyes, something only half hidden in their 
adoring depths made her own eyes waver, 
and a strange warmth that she had never 
known before entered her heart. She 
turned again to the rose. 

““Tsn’t it wonderful,” she said, ‘‘ when 
one has dreamed and dreamed of a thing 
for years, to have it come to you, more 
perfect than you had dared to hope?” 

“Yes,” said the young man, but his 
eyes were still on Beatrice, and not on 
the rose. 

He was holding in bravely, was the 
young man, considering the tide that 
was rising. 

‘“‘ And it seems stranger still,” she hur- 
ried on, “when one has gone on so 
blindly, year after year.” 

“Yes,” repeated the young man. 

The tide was rising fast. 

“Will you come and see the syrin- 
gas?” asked Beatrice. 

But it was useless for her to parry, for 
the flood-tide was sweeping in. 

“The rose and all are marvelous,” he 
said, “ but den’t you know that you are 
the most marvelous flower in the garden? 
You are—but I must not go on, must I?” 

The man and the girl stood looking 
at each other in the June sunlight; with 
robins and bluebirds, bees and butterflies, 
scent of summer air, bloom of summer 
flowers, all about them. ‘There came the 
sound of Grandfather Edgren’s cane on 
the bricked walk. His face was flushed 
and tremulous, and lighted with a joy 
that was reflected in Beatrice’s own glow- 
ing eyes. 

“ Beatrice,” he said, “ your father is 
the most surprised man in three counties. 
He can hardly believe it! He'll be in 
from the field in a minute.” Something 
in the two faces before him made him 
pause. He looked from one to the. other, 
with a tender little smile dawning at the 
corner of his kind old mouth. “ You'll 
stay and make us a little visit, won’t you, 
my boy? There are enough flowers here 
to make a week of study.” 

The young man turned to Beatrice. 

“Shall I stay?” he asked slowly. 

Beatrice did not look up. 

“Yes,” she answered softly, with a 
rose tint creeping down to her throat. 
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IN HAYING TIME 


I 
“And will you ride with me,” he said, 
“To town, upon this load of hay >” Ys es 
She answered, while she shook her head : < 
“The folk would laugh along the way!” 


Ai RESIS 


Il my 
“But what are laughing folk to us ? , 
Life’s way were but an easy road 
f we could always journey thus, 
In state, upon a clover load!” 
Ill IV 
“Twas only of the town you spoke ; Two happy lovers on a load 
You nothing said about life’s way !” Of hay that afternoon sat down; 
“Well, then, for life,” cried he, in hope, And in the empty hay-cart rode 
“Let's start upon this load of hay!” At dew-fall homeward back from town. 


Cora A. Matson Dolson 
10 
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AT THE CLOSE OF DAY 


,AREWELL, fair Day! Thy seasons that were glad 
Shall be abiding ; 
Those that were sad 
The night is hiding! 


ENIGNANT Night, the shadow of release 
From toil and sorrow, 
Grant us thy peace 
Until to-morrow! 





Sto See ee 


Wanted—a pretty girl with brains, 
Who knows just how to cook. 
Wanted—an author who takes pains, 
§ And ¢hinks about his book. 
f Wanted—a surgeon who says ‘‘ No! 
f I dare not operate.’ 
Wanted—a chauffeur who goes slow, 
i And never plays with fate. 
t Wanted—a wife who never buys 
i One thing she doesn’t need. 
Wanted—a gift to know what lies 
Each day we have to read, 
Wanted—a tradesman who is square, 
No need to be found out! 


emt’ Sleep, allure us to thy breast 
With welcome warning; 
Bring us thy rest 
Until the morning! 


Dudley William Walten 





A FEW WANTS_ 


Wanted—a thing that will grow hair 
Certain, beyond a doubt. 


Wanted—a trust that lowers the price 
Just for the public good. 


Wanted—protection from that vice, 
Adulterated food. 


Wanted—health systems that will cure 
Before we pay a cent. 


Wanted—more cash to make the poor 
Enjoy their sentiment. 
Wanted—a suburb where the rate 
Of living’s not a shame. 
Wanted—to match, we beg to state, 
A city just the same! 
Tom Masson 
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}ENEATH THE PINES 


‘ HERE’S a rustic seat in a sun-lit dell 
: Beneath the pines, 
Where thrilling chords of music swell 
To rising winds ; 
Shadows dance to each swaying tree, 
The bluebird’s note gives challenge free, 
The babbling brook sings joyfully, 
Beneath the pines. 


WO star-lit eyes are soft and bright 

Where woodbine twines, 

And fill the dell with radiant light 
Beneath the pines; 

On light wings speed the fleeting hours, 

O’er forest by-path bright with flowers, 

For all the joys of earth are ours, 
Beneath the pines! 


Kenneth Bruce 
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LIGHT VERSE 


A BALLADE OF LOST ARCADY 


OW did it happen, | wonder, dear, 
| That far, so far we have strayed away 
From the land we loved the best, to here 
Where the earth is grim and skies are gray; 
Where no man pipes but where all men pay? 
That was a different place we knew 
Where Love went singing and Youth was gay- 
We were Arcadians once, we two. 


: OR here be workaday tasks and drear, 
And masters we dare not disobey; 
Sirs Craft and Cunning and Jibe and Jeer— 
They drive us on till we be as they. 
Have you forgotten that holiday 
Land that we lived in, where skies were blue— 
A land of laughter and song and play? ee we ! ‘ 
We were Arcadians once, we two. i ae 


HERE’S never a poet now, | fear, 
Could thrill and still us beneath his sway; 
There’s never a song we care to hear, 
There’s never a verse we yearn to say. 
We follow gold and forsake the bay; 
Yet once the thought of it burned us through, 
In the land of rhyme and roundelay ; 
We were Arcadians once, we two. 

















ENVOY 
Pity it was we chanced to stray! 

There’s no returning for me and you. 
Ah, who would guess, when we yawn in May, 
We were Arcadians once, we two? 


Theodosia Garrison 
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LADY-APPLE TREE 


JN marriage bloom the path beside 
There stood a lady-apple tree ; 
The air it perfumed far and wide 
Was vibrant with the humming bee; 
Against the deep blue sky that May 
She watched it whiten day by day. 


AND when at night the setting moon 
Shone dimly on that bridal tree, 
She could not bear to think how soon 
The blossom-time would ended be ; 
And sudden passion shook her breast, 
And tender trouble, half confessed. 


AND with each sighing breath that stirred 
A snow of petals from the tree, 
There in the fragrant dusk she heard 
Her heart cry out most bitterly, 
Complaining from an unknown land, 


In speech she dared not understand! 
E. G. Crane 
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SCHEFF 


BY MATTHEW WHITE, Jr. 


THE YOUNG VIENNESE PRIMA DONNA WHO IS A FAVORETE 


STAR OF THE AMERICAN SINGING STAGE — HER CAREER AT 


THE METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE AND: IN COMIC OPERA 


MONG the favorites of the Ameri- 
can lyrical stage Fritzi Scheff is a 
unique figure. For one thing, she is one 
of the very few singers of musical comedy 
who can really sing. For another, she 
has an unusual endowment of magnetism 
—that heaven-sent gift which wealth 
cannot buy and years of study cannot 
bring. For yet another, her brief dra- 
matic career has been remarkably—one 
might almost say precociously—success- 
ful, for though she is still under thirty, 
she has made a distinct mark in both 
grand and comic opera, and has won 
favor in both Europe and America. 

The predominating trait of her tem- 
perament is vivacity—a vivacity typical 
of her native Vienna, the Paris on the 
Danube. On the boards and off, she is 
the same embodiment of abounding good 
nature and seemingly irresponsible en- 
thusiasm. Success has not spoiled her, 
and she does not find it necessary to draw 
any sort of sacred circle about herself 
or to indulge in the “prima donna 
whims ” too common with operatic stars. 
She will tell you that she went upon the 
stage because she loved it. 

‘“‘T wanted to,” she says, with a char- 
acteristic shrug, and with the slight for- 
eign accent that heightens rather than 
diminishes the charm of her voice. “ Isn’t 
that reason enough?” 

On looking at the story of her life, 
however, we find that it was something 
more than mere inclination that made 
her a star of opera; for she inherited 
both musical and dramatic gifts. Her 
real name was Anna Scheff Yager. Her 
mother, Hortense Scheff, was a prima 
donna at the Imperial Opera House in 


Vienna, which is one of the finest in 
Europe. Mme. Scheff is singing still, be- 
ing now on the roster of the Frankfort 
opera. The father, Dr. Yiiger, is a 
physician of the Austrian capital. 


THE MAKING OF A SINGER 


At five, the child sang in a church 
choir. At eight, her vocal ability was so 
pronounced that she was sometimes 
spoken of as a prodigy. If she had been 
in New York, instead of Vienna, she 
might have been exploited as ‘“ the child 
Patti,” and her future career ruined in 
the quest for speedy profits. As it was, 
her gift was tenderly watched over by 
her talented mother, and in due course 
she was sent to Dresden, where her regu- 
lar musical training began. ‘This was 
capped by further instruction at Frank- 
fort, where, when she was eighteen, she 
made her first public appearance as /udret 
in Gounod’s famous opera. 

Her success was instantaneous, and 
she remained at Frankfort for two sea- 
sons, singing the prima donna roles in 
“ Faust,” ‘“ Cavalleria Rusticana,” “ La 
Boheme,” and “ Mignon.” Munich then 
put in a request for her services, and it 
was in the Bavarian capital that Maurice 
Grau heard her. Here was a find for the 
American manager—a really clever and 
capable singer, very young, and not 
likely to have developed exorbitant ideas 
on the salary question. Ascertaining that 
her stipend was twelve thousand marks 
a year, he offered her thirty thousand to 
come to New York. 

The name of New York has a magic 
sound to most European singers, who— 
though they complain that our climate 
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MME. FRITZI SCHEFF, NOW STARRING IN ‘‘MLLE. MODISTE” 
From her latest photograph by the Otto Sarony Company, New York 














FRITZI 


injures their vocal chords—look upon 
America as the land of gold, and regard 
an engagement at the Metropolitan 
Opera House as a passport to wealth and 
fame. Thirty thousand marks seemed 
a fortune to the Viennese girl, and she 
promptly signed a three-year contract 
with Mr. Grau. 

During the two following seasons, 
however, she found that there was an- 
other side to the picture. The thirty 
thousand marks which had loomed so 
magnificently in frugal Germany grew 
disappointingly small when translated 
into seventy-five hundred dollars and 
measured against the cost of living in 
America. She did not care to have to put 
up at an inferior hotel when older and 
more highly paid prima donnas had the 
best that the city afforded. In other 
ways, too, her position in Mr. Grau’s 
troup as the youngest singer of important 
parts was not entirely comfortable. The 
Metropolitan is a place—and especially 
was it so under the Grau régime—where 
a few favorite stars rule almost at will; 
manager, audience, and critics bow down 
humbly before them, and pay but scant 
attention to newcomers and secondary 
performers. 


HER CAREER AT THE METROPOLITAN 


Mlle. Scheff made her American début 
as Marzelline, in “ Fidelio,” on Decem- 
ber 28, 1900. That season she sang 
chiefly in German opera, as a Rhine 
Maiden in “ Rheingold” and “ Gotter- 
dammerung,” as a Va/kyr in “ Walkiire,” 
and as the unseen Forest Bird in “ Sieg- 
fried ” ; but she had an occasional chance 
at roles that gave her a more congenial 
opportunity, such as Zerlina, in ‘“ Don 
Giovanni,” and the vivacious J/usetta, 
in “ La Boheme.” 

In the following season her progress, 
if gradual, was nevertheless distinct. She 
did not appear until the New Year’s 
night of 1902, when she was cast for 
Cherubino, the page in Mozart’s beauti- 
ful old classic “ The Marriage of Fi- 
garo.” She did notably well, both in her 
singing of the famous ‘‘ Voi Che Sapete ” 
and in her sprightly impersonation of 


Count Almaviva’s mischievous young 
bok, = > : 
protege. Later she sang Papagena, in 


“The Magic Flute”; Nedda, in “ Pag- 
liacci,” and Asa, the gipsy girl, in Pade- 
11 
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rewski’s opera, ‘“ Manru’”’; but her best 
and most characteristic part—in the pub- 
lic estimation, at any rate—was still that 
of Musetta. ‘‘ The second act,’ wrote 
one of the critics after a performance of 
“La Boheme,” ‘was Scheff’s and 
Scheff’s alone. She dominated the Café 
Momus revelry in a way that put pale 
Mimi (Sembrich) to the blush. Scheff 
as Musetta is all that fate and her spon- 
sors planned when they chose for her the 
magic name of Fritzi.” 

It was during the interim between her 
first and second seasons at the Metropoli- 
tan that the young Austrian became Mme. 
Scheff by the culmination of a romance 
of her own. For two years, it seemed, she 
had been engaged to Baron Fritz von 
Bardeleben, a German captain of hussars. 
The barrier to their union was the rule 
forbidding an officer to marry unless his 
wife brings him a certain very consider- 
able amount of dowry. Devoted as he 
was to the army, the young baron was 
still more devoted to his fiancée, and 
finally decided to leave his regiment for 
his bride. They were married two weeks 
before she sailed for America in the 
autumn of 1901, and the trip was their 
honeymoon. 

Even in her second and third seasons 
at the Metropolitan Mme. Scheff’s ap- 
pearances were comparatively few, and 
her chance for any great or speedy pro- 
motion seemed small. One night, when 
she tripped off the stage after an ener- 
getic rendering of the scene at the Café 
Momus, a newspaper man who had seen 
her kick off A/usetta’s slipper and hop 
across the boards on one unshod foot, 
said to her: 

“Mme. Scheff, why don’t you go into 
comic opera?” 

“What?” she cried, in righteous in- 


dignation. ‘ That would be—what you 
call it—a come-down to go from grand 





opera into the—the song and dance sort, 
is it not?” 

“ But think,” the newspaper man per- 
sisted. ‘‘ Here you are only one among 
many; there you would be the star—the 
real thing—the only one. Everybody else 
would revolve around you.” 

“ But I do not speak good enough 
your English,” Mme. Scheft responded. 
“Even if I were willing to—to stoop,” 
she added, with a hasty thought that pos- 
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sibly he might think she was beginning 
to yield. 

‘““Oh, you would soon learn enough to 
make a go of it, and your accent would 
only add to the charm of the thing.” 

“No, no,” she rejoined, putting her 
fingers in her ears. “I will not listen to 
such things. I am an artist now. Pray 
what should I be then?” 


SHE GOES INTO COMIC OPERA 


But she did listen to Charles B. Dill- 
ingham, when he made a similar propo- 
sition to her, as soon as it became evident 
that Mr. Grau was going to give up the 
Metropolitan. And after all she may 
not have regretted her ‘ come-down” 
on the morning after her début at the 
Broadway Theater—which took place in 
November, 1903, as Babetic, in the opera 
by Harry B. Smith and Victor Herbert 
—when she could read notices like the 
following : 


Mme. Scheff is the most important ac- 
quisition that the comic opera stage has 
made in many a long year. She sings with 
skill in a voice that is a delight to the ear, 
and that has been carefully trained and de- 
veloped. As an actress she possesses fire, 
chic, grace, a personality that is at once 
winning, piquant, and sympathetic, and a 
face and form that are important factors 
in her equipment. She is above all an artist 
to the core, one who knows how to make 
the most of every opportunity, and who 
employs every talent that she possesses to 
the best advantage. 


This, in spite of a vehicle which the 
same critic found devoid alike of plot 
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and point, and which made the star’s 
triumph all the more pronounced. 

She opened her second season with 
“She Stoops to Conquer,” set to music 
under the name ‘‘ The Two Roses,” the 
book by Stanislaus Stange, and the score 
by Ludwig Englander. The piece and 
environment proved unsuitable, however, 
and in the spring Mme. Scheff had re- 
course to revivals of some of the old- 
time favorites of the light opera reper- 
tory—Lecocq’s “ Giroflé Girofla” and 
Franz von Suppe’s ‘“ Boccaccio” and 
“ Fatinitza.” 

Meanwhile Mr. Dillingham had or- 
dered a new piece from Henry Blossom, 
author of “ Checkers,” with music by 
Victor Herbert. The result was “ Mlle. 
Modiste,” which not only gives Mme. 
Scheff her most congenial réle, but might 
well serve as a model for other works of 
the sort. It is funny without being silly, 
a rare achievement in modern light opera, 
and the melodies are among the most 
charming that Herbert has ever penned. 
Such has been the success of “ Mlle. 
Modiste” that it is not likely Mme. 
Scheff will need anything else for a sea- 
son or two to come. London is already 
impatient to see her in it. 

There is a rumor, however, that when 
a successor is required it will be another 
opera by the same composer and libret- 
tist, with the opening act laid in Vienna 
and the second at the Metropolitan 
Opera House in New York—a scheme 
that suggests a dramatized version of the 
star’s own career. 








BROADWAY AT MIDNIGHT 


Tue theaters are out, and on Broadway 
Assembles now the midnight’s motley show— 
A moving panorama in the glow 

Of myriad lamps that make a mimic day. 

Here Wealth and Poverty together stray; 
Here Virtue walks with Vice, and does not know; 
And ever up and down the pavements go 

The tireless actors of an endless play. 


Serene above this busy whirl of life, 
This human comedy, this rush and roar 
And turmoil of interminable cars, 
Like mute spectators of our mortal strife, 


From 


their blue balconies forevermore 


Look down in beauty the immortal stars! 


Frank Dempster Sherman 
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At the beginning of the nineteenth 
century the stage in America, 
after an experience of vicissitude extend- 
ing over a period of about seventy years, 
had become an established institution, 
and by a considerable and _ influential 
class of the population it was esteemed 
and supported. No such attention, 
indeed, was bestowed upon it as a later 
time has accorded to it ; but, relatively, its 
rank was respectable, its condition was 
moderately prosperous, and its prospect 
was good. 

Washington had sometimes attended 
the theater—allured thither by “ The 
School for Scandal” and ‘The Poor 
Soldier,” which seem to have been his 
favorite plays, and by little Mrs. Mar- 
shall’s piquant acting, with which he was 
especially charmed—and his example 
had been followed by persons of social 
distinction, though he had passed away. 
‘Theaters—most of them shabby in aspect 
and poor in equipment—existed in sev- 
eral towns of the young republic, among 
those places being Williamsburgh, Vir- 
ginia; Annapolis; Baltimore;  Rich- 
mond; Charleston; Albany; Hartford; 
and Providence. But the foremost 





theaters of the time were the Federal, 
in Boston, opened February 3, 1794; 
the Chestnut, in Philadelphia, opened 
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February 17, 1794; and the Park, in 
New York, opened January 29, 1798— 
the Park succeeding the John Street 
Theater, which had lasted from Decem- 
ber 7, 1767, to January 13, 1798, and 
had been the field of notable achieve- 
ment. ‘Those houses were, comparatively, 
sumptuous, and of those the Chestnut 
was the most magnificent, and it long 
continued to be the most important. 

Such, in America, was the scene on 
which the procession of actors of the 
nineteenth century began to move. The 
population of the then existent twenty- 
one States was less than six millions. 
The population of New York—then, as 
now, the leading city of the nation—did 
not much exceed eighty thousand. The 
population of Boston was only thirty- 
six thousand in 1805. 

Students of stage history are aware 
that successive periods in the develop- 
ment of the English theater and in the 
arrangement of its relations with society 
have, each in its order, been dominated 
by some one chieftain. In the period of 
Shakespeare the regnant actor was Bur- 
bage. In the age of Queen Anne the 
scepter was swayed by Betterton. In 
the summer of the Georgian era the 
monarch was Garrick. In the opening 
years of the nineteenth century the sov- 
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ereignty was vested in John Philip Kem- 
ble. No one of those rulers, indeed, 
had reigned with absolute, undisputed 
authority. “The crown is a dazzling 
temptation, and many hands are ever 
reached to grasp it; but each of those 
rulers impressed his style upon his time ; 
each dominated by a strong individual- 
ity ; each had followers ; each established 
a tradition. 


THE CAREER OF JOHN. HODGKINSON 


The impress of Kemble on his period 
was potent and deep; and of the leading 
actors, those who ruled the American 
stage, between 1800 and 1825—all of 
whom came from England—no one had 
escaped the influence of the royal per- 
sonality of Kemble and of his sister, the 
incomparable Mrs. Siddons. That is the 
first impression derived from the study 
of that epoch; and of the Kemble tra- 
dition—meaning, not individual style, 
but thoroughness of training and uni- 
versality of accomplishment—the chief 
example, at that time, in America, was 
John Hodgkinson (1765-1805), who 


came to this country in 1792, and whose 


career on our stage was exceptionally 
bright. 

The family name of that remarkable 
man was Meadowcroft. His parents 
kept an ale-house in Manchester, Eng- 
land, where he was born, and where he 
passed his boyhood, early displaying 
auspicious talents, especially in music. 
When about fifteen years of age, having 
been bound as an apprentice to a silk- 
manufacturer, and not liking that situ- 
ation, he privily left home, made his way 
to Bristol, and, adopting the name of 
Hodgkinson—the maiden name of his 
mother—presently obtained employment 
in a theater, and so began his profes- 
sional life. He had, in Manchester, been 
a singer in a church choir, and, with a 
few young companions, had formed a 
theatrical club, and had participated in 
performances, musical and dramatic, 
surreptitiously given, in a cellar. That 
scanty preparation, combined with his 
pleasing appearance and ingenuous de- 
meanor, favored his efforts and soon 
procured him advancement. 

From Bristol he passed to the midland 
circuit of theaters, managed by the ec- 
centric James Whiteley—of whom there 
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is an amusing account in John Bernard’s 
“ Retrospections ’”—and, later, to the 
northern circuit, managed by Whitlock 
and the great comedian Munden; and 
thus, as a stock-actor, visiting many 
places, playing many parts, and often 
acting in association with the most ac- 
complished performers of his time, 
among whom were Mrs. Siddons and 
George Frederick Cooke, he developed 
and matured his powers, not the least of 
which were intuitive perception of char- 
acter and prodigious faculty of memory. 
The historian Dunlap, who did not like 
him, and who has recorded some dispar- 
agement of him, nevertheless testifies to 
his rare ability. The conservative old 
critic Stephen Cullen Carpenter, who 
knew him well, and who has commemo- 
rated him with fond admiration, depicts 
him in lines of illuminative sympathy, 
impressively instinct with truth: 
Hodgkinson, always correct, always per- 
fect in his part and master of himself and 
his character, accomplished his aim by one 


continuous, unabating, steady, equal, but 
mild light. 


That testimony points to sustained im- 
personation, achieved without apparent 
effort, and therefore with the grace of 
consummate art. 

Hodgkinson must have been a great 
actor. He has been dead for a hun- 
dred years, but on the historic page his 
figure still stands forth in living light. 
Various writers have left descriptions of 
him. He was of a fair complexion, very 
pale, his eyebrows and _ eyelashes—so 
important to an actor—being of excep- 
tional beauty. His features were suffi- 
ciently regular; his hair was dark brown, 
but he often wore powder in it. In 
height he was five feet ten. His figure 
was fine but for lack of symmetry in 
the legs. His eyes c «ald express, with 
equal felicity, both ten 1fness and mirth. 
He had a voice of wide compass, un- 
common power, and enchanting melody, 
and he was a superb singer. 

In accordance with the usage of his 
day he played all sorts of parts, his 
range including such various and con- 
trasted persons as Hamlet and Benedick, 
Macbeth and Falconbridge, Jaffier and 
Lingo, Charles de Moor and Don Felix, 
Sir Robert Bramble and Rover, Pen- 
ruddock and Mr. Puff. It had been his 
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good fortune to attract the friendly no- 
tice of Mrs. Siddons, who perceived his 
genius and gave him the enormous bene- 
fit of her practical advice. In his pri- 
vate life he made some errors—of which 
the righteous Dunlap, whose virtue 
seems to have been uncommonly oppress- 
ive to himself, has taken diligent care 
to provide a record—and those errors 
were attended with painful conse- 
quences. He died suddenly, of yellow 
fever, at a tavern near Washington, 
September 12, 1805, and was buried, in 
an obscure ground, somewhere on the 
road to Baltimore. In the memory of 
theatrical scholars, if not in the temple 
of fame, his figure fills a conspicuous 
niche, and his name is honored. 

The rivals of Hodgkinson were James 
Fennell and Thomas Cooper—actors 
who not only exemplified the Kemble 
tradition of thoroughness and universal- 
ity, but also illustrated the Kemble 
style. Cooper, in particular, seems to 
have modeled himself on Kemble. 
That is, almost invariably, the custom of 
the young actor, his instinct being to 
begin by imitating some one whom he 
passionately admires, and presently to 
modify his imitation by surcharging it 
with his own spirit. 


FENNELL AND THE STAR SYSTEM 


1776, 


Fennell, born in London, in 
went on the stage in 1787, came to 
America in 1792, and was prominent in 
the American theater, sometimes in sun- 
shine and sometimes in cloud, for nearly 


twenty years. His crowning success was 
gained in the character of Zanga, in Dr. 
Young’s tragedy of “ The Revenge” ; 
but he acted other parts, and was ac- 
counted wonderfully fine in both Othello 
and Jago, and as Glenalvon, in Home’s 
long famous, now forgotten, tragedy of 
“Douglas.” ‘'” appeared in New York 
in 1800, uw. tue Park Theater, acting 
Zanga. He had previously acted in 
Philadelphia. Fennell was six feet two 
in height, and he possessed an uncommon 
mind and a fine, commanding person. 
His eyes were light gray, with yellow 
eyebrows and lashes. His hair was light 
brown. His complexion was fair, and 
he readily blushed. His demeanor was 
noble. He had been well educated, at 
Eton and at Cambridge University. 
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When at Eton his most intimate school- 
boy friend was George Canning—then a 
lad, four years younger than himself; in 
after years the great statesman and 
classic orator. 

Fennell had read much and he wrote 
well. One comedy by him survives, 
called “ Lindor and Clara.” His auto- 
biography (1814), which, imitating Col- 
ley Cibber, he styled “An Apology for 
the Life of James Fennell,” contains 
sprightly anecdotes and shrewd observa- 
tions, and it reveals pleasing traits of 
character. In adopting the stage he took 
the name of Cambray, but later he dis- 
carded it and resumed his own. He 
seems to have been a flamboyant person- 
age and to have had a grand manners. 
He could inspire affection, and he gained 
warm friends. His observation of 
human nature appears to have been sin- 
gularly acute. He had studied man- 
kind and had seen the world. In Paris 
he was acquainted with Marat. In New 
York he knew Aaron Burr. He was ac- 
cused of irregularity in his dealings, but 
it would appear that he deceived him- 
self as much as he deceived others. He 
showed no wisdom in the conduct of 
life, but he was brave, alert, expeditious, 
and incessantly active. His tempera- 
ment was one of acute sensibility; his 
heart was kind and his mind was gener- 
ous—as conspicuously shown in his de- 
fense of George Frederick Cooke, a 
great actor, whose intemperate use of 
wine has been made to occupy an ab- 
surdly disproportionate part in theatrical 
biography. 

Fennell’s life was one of trying vicis- 
situde and sad misfortune. His ruinous 
ingenuity perversely exercised itself in 
schemes of speculation, which always 
failed; and, after a melancholy experi- 
ence of loss, debt, prison, and disgrace, 
he sank into a state of imbecility, and 
so passed away, dying miserably poor, at 
Philadelphia, in 1816. He had been a 
leader of the American stage, in tragedy, 
and it was he who introduced, in this 
country, the star system, a troublesome 
but practically unavoidable system that 
began in England in the time of Anne 
Oldfield (1683-1730). William B. 
Wood, the old manager, records that 
Fennell, as a star, received thirty dol- 
lars a night, for two weeks, at Bal- 
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timore, in 1795—not a startling recom- 
pense, in contrast with the payments that 
star actors have since obtained; but 
thirty dollars was a considerable sum 
in those days. The elder Booth, in his 
best time, only stipulated for fifty dol- 
lars a night—though when the house 
proved to be uncommonly good he was 
known to exhibit some rueful discon- 
tentment. Cooper, also, only asked fifty 
dollars a night. 

As to Fennell’s style as an actor, there 
is neither much nor instructive testimony. 
Wood says that “ his declamation was of 
a very high class,” and, in recording the 
last performance that he ever gave 
(1815)—-when he lost his memory and 
broke down, in “‘ King Lear ”—mentions 
that “it is doubtful whether the retire- 
ment of any other actor occasioned a 
more general regret.’ The man who 
could give a great performance of Zanga 
must have been a great actor. 

One of Fennell’s anecdotes related to 
an actor named Bland—an uncle of 
Mrs. Jordan—whom he met at the Edin- 
burgh theater. That performer was 
zealous and industrious in his vocation, 
but infirm of memory; and on one oc- 
casion, having entered as the Earl of 
Richmond, in the last act of ‘“ Richard 
III,” he began the exhortatory speech of 
that politic yet adventurous warrior 
with, perhaps, one of the most extraor- 
dinary readings ever delivered from the 
stage. 

“Thus far we’ve march’d into the 
bowels of the land,’’ he observed; then, 
perceiving his mistake, becoming still 
more confused, and advancing toward 
the audience, he exclaimed: ‘‘ And I vow 
to my God I can go no further!” 


COOPER, THE GREAT MACBETH 


Cooper, whose father was an Irishman 
and a doctor, was born in 1776; went 
on the stage in 1792; came to America 
in 1796, making his first appearance at 
Philadelphia, as Penruddock, in “ The 
Wheel of Fortune”; and remained on 
our stage, of which he was a shining or- 


nament, for more than forty years. He 
died at Bristol, Pennsylvania, April 21, 
1849, in his seventy-third year, and was 
there buried. 

Cooper’s career began early and was 
exceedingly brilliant, nor can there be 
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any doubt that he should be remembered 
among the great actors of the nineteenth 
century. The death of his father, in 
impoverished circumstances, left him 
penniless in boyhood, and his mother’s 
cousin, William Godwin, author of “ Ca- 
leb Williams,” then assumed the care 
of him, and superintended his education 
for about four years. At sixteen the lad 
determined to attempt the stage. Hol- 
croft, the dramatist, author of ‘“ The 
Road to Ruin,’ Godwin’s intimate 
friend, and, like him, an enthusiast of 
the French Revolution, was summoned as 
an adviser, and soon the influence of those 
philosophers, while making the youth a 
Jacobin in political bias, somewhat to his 
disadvantage at a later day, obtained an 
opening for him on the stage, with 
Stephen Kemble, who was in manage- 
ment at Edinburgh and in other northern 
cities. 

Several seasons of itinerant acting en- 
sued, till at length, in the autumn of 
1795, Cooper was brought forward in 
London, at Covent Garden, as Hamlet, 
Macbeth, and Lothario—parts that no 
youth of twenty ever did, or ever could, 
adequately impersonate. He did not 
dazzle anybody, but his acting appears 
to have manifested auspicious talent and 
exceptional natural qualifications. He 
had seen John Philip Kemble and George 
Frederick Cooke. He had figured in the 
stage train of Mrs. Siddons. He had 
studied and striven in a good school. 
His latent powers were great; and he 
had boundless enthusiasm. On_ the 
American stage the fire of his genius 
blazed forth in copious splendor. After 
coming to this country he adopted an A. 
into his name, in order to distinguish 
himself from another Thomas Cooper, 
and, later, some friend of his expanded 
that A. into Abthorp. 

When at his meridian, about 1820-1825, 
Cooper’s chief performances were those 
of Mark Antony, Virginius, Damon, and 
Macbeth. He acted, first and last, one 
hundred and sixty-four parts. The 
judgment of his time denominated Mac- 
beth his masterpiece. His countenance 
was remarkable for its mobility of ex- 
pression; his dark eyes were beautiful; 
his voice was of uncommon volume and 
possessed tones of peculiar, silvery 
sweetness ; his demeanor was marked by 
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a lofty splendor of innate majesty that 
filled the most exacting ideal of aristo- 
cratic magnificence, always commanding 
respect and often inspiring awe; and, as 
he was a man of proud spirit and acute 
sensibility and had deep tenderness of 
feeling, his acting, in such parts as Vir- 
ginius, Damon, and Payne’s Brutus, must 
have been perfect. In the expression of 
wrath he seemed to be transformed into 
a demon; in the expression of paternal 
love he looked like an angel. Carpenter 
wrote of him: 

Cooper, unequal, often incorrect, but at 
times transcendently great and _ striking, 
accomplishes his aim by occasional flashes 
of fire which electrify and dazzle, then van- 
ish, and, like the transient flash of lightning 
in the night storm, leave the mind in as- 
tonishment and darkness. 

Residents of New York who recall the 
appearance of the city as it was about 
fifty years ago will remember the old 
Carlton House, which stood at the north- 
east corner of Broadway and Leonard 
Street, and which was a favorite resort 
of convivial spirits. That house had 
been made by the union of two opulent 
dwellings, one of which, about 1812, was 
the residence of Cooper, while the other 
was. the home of Stephen Price—for 
thirty years, from 1808 till 1840, when he 
died, the manager of the Park Theater. 
Cooper was of a volatile temperament, 
gay, luxurious, extravagant, and, like a 
favorite comedian of our own time, John 
T. Raymond, he had a wildly inveterate 
propensity for betting. It is recorded 
that once, seeing, in Broadway, a cart 
loaded with hay, he made a bet with 
Price, staking the possible proceeds of 
his benefit performance, presently to oc- 
cur, that he would draw a longer wisp 
from the load of hay than his companion 
would. Price won the bet. 

““T have lost two hours’ acting, 
Cooper. 

The receipts of his benefit were twelve 
hundred dollars. Cooper was also a 
practical believer in the duel. The 
reader is not surprised to learn that Wer- 
cutio and Charles Surface were among 
his admirable impersonations. <A state- 
ly, courtly, buoyant, graceful, brilliant 
figure, that great actor, surviving many 
wrecks of the past, comes upon us with 
the force of a living personality, and fills 
imagination’s eye as not only the superb 


” 


said 
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dramatic artist, but, of that old school 
which is now only a memory, the finished 
gentleman. 


SHINING NAMES OF LONG AGO 


No one who thoughtfully ponders over 
the early period of the American theater 
can fail to be impressed with a sense of 
the intellectual tone of the groups of 
actors assembled and operative along the 
Atlantic seaboard in the days of the Fed- 
eral, the Chestnut, and the Park. ‘Those 
groups included not only such comet-like 
visitants as George Frederick Cooke, Ed- 
mund Kean, and Junius Brutus Booth, 
but such serene luminaries as Hallam, 
Bernard, Warren, Jefferson, Blissett, 
Francis, Wignell, Harwood, Harper, 
Twaits, Darley, Wood, Mrs. Merry, Mrs. 
Whitlock (sister of Mrs. Siddons), Mrs. 
Melmoth, Mrs. Marshall, Mrs. Old- 
mixon, Mrs. Pownall, Mrs. Wheatley, 
Mrs. Jones, and Mrs. Duff. The list of 
shining names might be considerably ex- 
tended, but those suffice to indicate the 
powers and graces that, in the earlier 
years of the nineteenth century, were co- 
incidently influential in the advancement 
of our stage and in the investiture of it 
with dignity, allurement, and charm. 

One of the earliest and most important 
dramatic aspirants to be impressed and 
enthralled by the forces then fluent from 
the theater was Edwin Forrest, who, born 
at Philadelphia, in 1806, adopted the 
stage in 1820, and remained in almost 
continuous practise of his profession till 
nearly the time of his death, in 1872. 
His first regular appearance was made 
in 1820, at the Walnut, Philadelphia, as 
Norval, in Home’s tragedy of ‘“ Doug- 
las.” ‘Two years later he was acting in 
Cincinnati, where he attracted the ap- 
proving attention of kindly old Sol 
Smith, who thought that the lad would 
amount to something, and was not 
afraid to say so. Later he was at AI- 
bany, acting, for seven dollars and a 
half a week, under Charles Gilfert’s 
management. Then it was that he per- 
formed with Edmund Kean, “ the comet 
of a season,” and then it was that the 
great genius, one of the most interesting 
actors in the annals of the British stage, 
sang for him—with, as he afterward and 
often declared and as can well be be- 
lieved, an expression of infinite pathos— 
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Tom Moore’s “ Farewell! But Whenever 
You Welcome the Hour,” a song that 
any poet might be proud to have written, 
and that any soul capable of feeling 
might be grateful to hear. 


THE RISE OF EDWIN FORREST 


In 1826 Forrest made his first popular 
hit in New York, acting Othello, for a 
friend’s benefit; and by his auspicious 
success on that occasion—for, in our 
country, you must prove your case from 
day to day—he obtained an engagement 
at the Bowery Theater, then an impor- 
tant place, where, presently, he acted Da- 
mon, Jaffier, William Tell, and Mark 
Antony. He was successful, and when 
a man is successful the world accepts 
him, whether he has merit or not. Then 
he went to the sacred temple itself, the 
old Park, and there he captured the mul- 
titude by performances of Spartacus and 
‘Metamora. In 1836 he went to Europe, 
made a tour of several countries, acted in 
London, and gained a bride. On his 
return to America he had a triumphal 
entrance, and he continued to act, with 
abundant appreciation, as the popular 
favorite. The greatest of his contempo- 
raries meanwhile was Junius Brutus 
Booth, but he unwisely consumed spirit- 
uous liquor somewhat freely from time 
to time, and was erratic—which Forrest 
never was. 

In 1845 Forrest was again in London, 
where his performance of Macbeth, al- 
ways inadequate and unimpressive, was 
hissed. That discourtesy he chose to at- 
tribute to the hostile influence of the 
then imperial British actor, William 
Charles Macready, who, as he excelled 
Forrest in several ways, including local 
popularity, had no reason to opposé the 
American. celebrity, even had he been 
inclined to do so. A little later For- 
rest attended a theater in Edinburgh to 
see Macready as Hamlet, and, in the 
course of that performance—at “ I must 
be idle”—rose in his box and loudly 
hissed his rival. That incident caused 


a lively newspaper wrangle, in which 
Forrest participated. In 1848-1849, when 
Macready made his third and last visit 
to America and was acting at the Astor 
Place Opera House—where the Mercan- 
tile Library building once stood, and 
where there is now a shop—Forrest was 
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acting at the old Broadway Theater, a 
fine house at that time, situated on the 
east side of Broadway, near Worth 
Street. There was a riot at the Astor 
Place Opera House, May 10, 1849; the 
aid of the military was invoked to quell 
it; the soldiers had to fire on the mob 
that was endeavoring to seize and slay 
Macready ; and twenty-two persons were 
killed and thirty-six wounded. It was 
believed then, and it is not disbelieved 
now, that Forrest fomented that riot and 
was largely responsible for it. 


FORREST’S ART AND PERSONALITY 


No actor of the nineteenth century 
has been the theme of such acrimoni- 
ous controversy as Edwin Forrest oc- 
casioned; the reason being that abso- 
lute harmony can never exist between 
the antagonistic systems of muscle and 
mind. Forrest was an uncommonly 
massive and puissant animal, and all of 
his impersonations were more physical 
than intellectual, while no one of them 
possessed any spiritual element what- 
ever. In the latter part of his life, when 
he had passed through fiery trials of af- 
fliction and been ravaged with grief, he 
gave a profoundly affecting performance 
of King Lear; but in his prime of 
achievement his acting was mainly char- 
acterized by excessive muscular vigor. 
He had a magnificent voice, powerful, 
rich, copious, various, resonant; a face 
of leonine strength and lowering men- 
ace; dark, piercing eyes, and a person 
of rugged build; and in theatrical situa- 
tions of peril, suspense, or conflict, re- 
quiring the opposition of granite solidity, 
physical power, and vehement, tumultu- 
ous, overwhelming vociferation, he was 
tremendously effective. 

In his boyhood he saw Cooper, Ed- 
mund Kean, and Conway, and upon 
those actors he had modeled his style; 
but he never manifested the majesty, re- 
finement, delicacy, and grace attributed 
to Cooper, nor did he ever display any 
of the characteristic recorded qualities 
of the genius of Edmund Kean. From 
the first, and until the last, his acting 
was saturated with “ realism,’ and that 
was one reason of his extensive popular- 
ity. He could at all times be seen, heard, 
and understood. He struck with a 
sledge-hammer. Not even nerves of 

















gutta-percha could remain unshaken by 
his blow. In the manifestation of terror 
he lolled out his tongue, contorted his 
visage, made his frame quiver, and used 
the trick-sword with the rattling hilt. 
In scenes of fury he panted, snorted, and 
snarled, like a wild beast. In death 
scenes his gasps and gurgles were pro- 
tracted and painfully literal. The bel- 
low that he omitted, when, as Richelieu, 
he threatened to launch the ecclesiastical 
curse, almost made the theater walls 
tremble. The snarling yell of ferocity 
that burst from him when, as Aylmere 
(Jack Cade), he recognized and sprang 
upon Lord Say, in the forest, fairly 
frightened his hearers. His utterance 
of Lear’s delirious prayer to Nature was 
like a thunderstorm. Often he produced 
amazingly consolatory effects—affording 
ample gratification to the overstrained 
feelings of his audience, desirous, as in 
stormy passages of ‘‘ King Lear” and 
“ Othello,” the forum scene of ‘“ Vir- 
ginius,” the statue scene of “ Brutus,” 
and the scaffold scene of “‘ Damon and 
Pythias,” that something tempestuous 
and terrific should be said and done. 
There are times when it is a comfort 
to see somebody that can let himself go. 
Forrest could. His style, accordingly, had 
its positive, ample, undeniable merits ; 
but neither he nor his apostles were ever 
satisfied with acknowledgment of those 
merits at their actual, definite worth. 
Forrest’s best performances—best_ be- 
cause true in ideal and decisive in ex- 
pression, consistent, harmonious, sus- 
tained, and complete—were Shartacus, 
Jack Cade, and Metamora. It was with 
the Indian chieftain M/etamora, a part he 
despised, that he gained the bulk of his 
large fortune. His acting was exceed- 
ingly fine in portions of Othello, Vir- 
ginius, Damon, and Payne’s Brutus. 
Amply qualified to excel in the vigorous 
expression of elemental emotions and the 
display of robust physical types of hu- 
man nature, he insisted on performing 
Macbeth, which requires a quality and 
breadth of imagination that he did not 
possess, and Hamlet—the intellectual, 


spiritual, tender, delicate, heart-broken, 
haunted, vacillating, half-crazed prince 
—in which part he looked like the Far- 
nese Hercules, and acted like a sup- 
pressed tornado. 
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One of his admirers, that once galliard 
actor, James E. Murdock, extolling his 
“massive and powerful acting,” in 
“chosen characters of Shakespeare,” 
likened him to ‘“‘the gigantic Moses” of 
Michelangelo. Much stilted encomium 
of that sort was provided for the public 
edification, in the meridian of Forrest’s 
fame; and, after his death, much of it 
was crystallized by the Rev. William 
Rounseville Alger into a huge, ponder- 
ous, almost unreadable biography of him, 
in which there is ample record of “ the 
dynamic charge in his nervous centers ”’ 
and of an influence that “ undulates away 
out to the periphery.” He was the chief- 
tain of the robustious school of acting. 
As such, he had his day, and an opulent 
day it was; but when he found that the 
educated, cultivated world would not ac- 
cept the robustious school as identical 
with the intellectual school, but insisted 
on distinguishing between the body and 
the spirit, he seems to have felt war- 
ranted in becoming, as he did become, 
a sort of latter-day Zvmon. 


FORREST’S STORMY LIFE 


In his private life there came a time 
when he was unfortunate and unhappy. 
He had married, in London, in 1837, 
Catharine Sinclair, daughter of John 
Sinclair, the celebrated Scottish vocalist, 
and for ten or twelve years had lived 
happily with her; but, impelled by jeal- 
ousy, he repudiated his wife and sought 
a divorce. A counter-suit was brought, 
a public scandal ensued, and the wife 
was vindicated. That accomplished gen- 
tlewoman, known for many years to the 
present historian, declared to him that 
Forrest’s jealous disposition showed it- 
self almost from the first of their married 
life—on one occasion, strangely enough, 
taking the ridiculous form of resentment 
against the venerable Lord Jeffrey, the 
Edinburgh reviewer, one of her father’s 
friends, and one of the most punctili- 
ously honorable and circumspect old 
gentlemen in the British kingdom. 

Jago, an acute observer, notices the 
compulsory power, upon some people, of 
“trifles light as air.” It was a silly 
love-letter, written by George W. Jamie- 
son, in imitation of the manner of “ Con- 
suelo,” and found by Forrest among his 
wife’s papers, that wrought the mischief. 
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Jamieson, in after years intimately 
known to this writer, said that he wrote 
the letter in order to sustain his idle 
boast that he could write exactly in the 
manner of “ Consuelo””—a feat which 
Mrs. Forrest had declared it was impos- 
sible he, or anybody else, could accom- 
plish. He was the leading man in For- 
rest’s company at the time, and many 
persons were then reading George Sand’s 
sentimental novel. 

Jamieson always solemnly declared 
himself innocent in that business. He 
was run over and killed by an express 
train, on the Hudson River Railroad, 
near Glenwood, October 3, 1868, and he 
is buried near Yonkers. As an actor 
Jamieson excelled in Jago; Pete, in 
“The Octoroon”; and Steve Hargrave, 
in “ Aurora Floyd.” He wrote several 
plays. On hearing of the catastrophe of 
his death, Forrest wrote: 


I see by the telegraphic news in the paper 
this morning that George W. Jamieson 
was killed last night by a railroad train, at 
Yonkers. God is great; and_ justice, 
though slow, is sure. Another scoundrel 
has gone to hell—I trust forever. 


FRIENDS OF FORREST 


Forrest was ‘“‘a good hater.” He pub- 
licly whipped the poet N. P. Willis; he 
would not allow John Gilbert, that noble 
actor and excellent man, to appear in 
any company with which he was acting ; 
he disliked Edwin Booth; he detested 
Charlotte Cushman; and so deep and 
bitter was the animosity he cherished 
against the wife who had divorced him 
that, within a few weeks before his 
death, he spoke of her in language of 
profane and vulgar vituperation. Mrs. 
Forrest survived till 1891—becoming 
blind and helpless toward the end of her 
life, and passing away in misery. Her 
grave is in the Silver Mount Cemetery, 
in Staten Island; Forrest lies buried in 
the precincts of the Edwin Forrest 
Home, near Philadelphia—an_institu- 
tion that was founded, under his will, 
as a refuge for “actors and actresses 
decayed by age or disabled by infirmity.” 

The Forrest story is, indeed, tragic 
and mournful. Forrest’s character had 
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elements of greatness, and, but for his 
colossal, selfish egotism, he might have 
had a happy life and left a lovable mem- 
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ory. Devoted friendship he did obtain— 
in his early days that of William Leg- 
gett, one of the brightest spirits of that 
time in the journalism of New York; 
in later years that of James Oakes, of 
Boston, a man of singularly gentle na- 
ture, still affectionately remembered by 
silver-haired veterans of that old city, 
who once, when Plancus was consul, lit 
their cigars at Mrs. Dunlap’s shop in 
Theater Alley; took their social glass in 
the cozy bar of the ancient Stackpole; 
and heard the bell sound midnight from 
the tower of the old South Church. 
McCullough, who knew Forrest well, 
said that the stern actor’s affection for 
Oakes was so deep that whenever they 
were to meet after a period of absence, 
he insisted that their meeting should be 
private, as he could not bear that his 
emotions should be seen by stranger 
eyes. The rugged old chieftain was 
capable of deep feeling. Nobody ever 
doubted that. It should be remembered 
also that, in his professional life, when 
he had obtained authority, Forrest was a 
patron of dramatic composition, and that 
he never produced a tainted or a hurtful 
play. The edifying discovery, indeed, 
had not, in his time, been made, that the 
province of the theater is to analyze 
physical disease, to reveal the skeleton in 
the closet, to supervise domestic morals, 
and to wash dirty linen in public. 

The career of Forrest spanned the 
middle of the nineteenth century. At 
its zenith, his retrospection necessarily 
covered many momentous changes, and 
the bright names of many _ imperial 
players. George Frederick Cooke he 
never saw; for that great actor, famous 
alike in Richard III, Sir Giles Over- 
reach, Sir Pertinax Macsycophant, and 
Falstaff, died in 1812—the remains of 
him, lacking the skull and the forefin- 
ger bone of the right hand, which were 
taken, as relics, by Dr. Francis and Ed- 
mund Kean, in 1824, resting now be- 
neath a monument in St. Paul’s church- 
yard, in New York; but he had seen the 
illustrious Jefferson, whom _ everybody 
loved and honored; he had acted with 
Conway, the idol of old Mrs. Piozzi, and 
with Cooper, Edmund Kean, Junius 
Brutus Booth, and G. V. Brooke. He 
had lived through the better days of the 
old Chestnut and the old Park, and 




















known all the lights of genius and 
beauty by whom they were ever graced; 
he had viewed the eminence and the de- 
cline of John Howard Payne, who 
wrote “Sweet Home,” and of Henry J. 
Finn, the most versatile comic genius of 
his day. He had seen John Barnes and 
his beautiful wife; he had watched the 
rise of Tyrone Power, E. S. Conner, 
Tom Hamblin, E. L. Davenport, George 
Vandenhoft, the matchless Burton, all 
the Placides, all the Jeffersons, all the 
Wheatleys, and all the younger scions 
of the great house of Wallack; and he 
had so impressed himself upon the 
theater of his time that imitators of him 
abounded all over the land. 

Among notable members of the For- 
restian school it would, probably, be cor- 
rect to name David Ingersoll, who was 
deemed a prodigy, and who died pre- 
maturely in 1837, and Charles Eaton, 
who was only thirty when he passed 
away in 1843. It would, certainly, be 
correct to name Hudson Kirby (1819- 
1848), who excelled in “ Ercles’ vein” ; 
Augustus A. Addams, said to have pos- 
sessed a wonderful genius, who perished 
young in 1851; John R. Scott (1808- 
1856); Wyzeman Marshall, Joseph 
Proctor, J. B. Studley, and Daniel Har- 
kins—all of whom are gone. Among the 
younger actors whom Forrest deeply im- 
pressed, and to a considerable extent, 
molded—although each of them, in time, 
departed from his standard and struck 
out an individual path—were Edwin 
Adams, John McCullough, Charles Bar- 
ron, and Lawrence Barrett. Traces of 
his style were obvious in the acting of 
E. L. Davenport, who deeply admired 
him; but Davenport was, distinctively, 
a more intellectual actor, and early in 
life had fallen under the spell of a still 
more potent spirit—the amazing, the 
fascinating, the irresistible genius of 
Junius Brutus Booth. 


THE GENIUS OF THE ELDER BOOTH 


The career of the elder Booth has 
been commemorated by many pens— 
among others, by those of his daughter 
Asia (Mrs. John S. Clarke), and his 
son Edwin. Some of the records are 
stern with censure, while some of them 
are sad with regret; but almost all of 
them glow with wonder and admiration. 
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Booth was born in London, in 1796; 
went on the stage, obscurely, in 1813; 
appeared in the capital in 1817, as a 
rival to Edmund Kean, who defeated 
him; came to America in 1821; acted, 
intermittently, in many of our cities, for 
the rest of his life; and died in 1852— 
worn out with insane episodes of 
inebriety and with the ravages of tre- 
mendous emotion. 

It was the privilege of this commenta- 
tor to see him, in 1851, as Pescara, in 
“The Apostate.” He was then in his 
decadence; but even then his terrific 
aspect, his thrilling voice, and his mag- 
nificent action imparted a sense of over- 
whelming power and splendor. In his 
prime, as a representative of the darker 
passions and fiercer moods of human na- 
ture, he must have been superlative and 
incomparable. Old records allege a 
close. resemblance between Booth and 
Kean. It probably was temperamental. 
They were little men, and slight, and 
thus far they were alike; but Kean was 
dark, while Booth was fair; Kean’s eyes 
were very dark brown, such eyes as are 
commonly called black; Booth’s eyes 
were blue. Kean’s voice, though it had 
a mournful cadence, was, according to 
Hazlitt, that of the raven; Booth’s 
voice, before the fray with Tom Flynn, 
in which his nose was broken, was mas- 
sive, resonant, flexible, and celestially 
melodious, though incapable of express- 
ing mirth—nor did it ever lose its magic. 
In movement both men were electrical ; 
in elocution both were superb. 

Both men acted, substantially, the 
same round of parts, neither of them 
having a large repertory. Kean seems to 
have excelled in arousing pity; Booth 
certainly excelled in creating terror. 
Kean was the more pathetic, Booth the 
more sinister ; and yet the surviving testi- 
mony of the past declares that Kean was 
great in Booth’s great parts, Richard 
and Sir Giles, and that Booth, in one 
of Kean’s greatest parts, Othello, ex- 
pressed not only the magnanimity of 
the Moor, but his tenderness, his deso- 
late misery, and his despair, in a way to 
break the listener’s heart. Thurlow 
Weed, the old statesman, talking with 
the present writer, in 1875, declared that 
of all the actors of the previous sixty 
years Edmund Kean was, to him, the 
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greatest. Rufus Choate, the wonderful 
orator, when he heard of the death of 
Junius Brutus Booth, exclaimed, in 
passionate sorrow: 

“Then there are no more actors!” 

Sir Walter Scott, a devotee of Kemble, 
once described Kean as ‘a copper-laced 
two-penny tear-mouth, rendered mad by 
conceit and success.” ‘As an actor,” 
said Oxberry, in 1825, “ Booth is only 
second rate.” ‘To see Kean at his 
best,” said Hazlitt, “is one of the con- 
solations of the human mind.” ‘“ We 
must regard Booth,” said Thomas R. 
Gould—who, as a competent critic, had 
every right to speak on the subject— 
“as the greatest of all actors.” Thus, 
in all periods, is judgment swayed by 
feeling and directed by individual taste. 

Aside from question of Booth’s exact 
quality and rank there can be no doubt 
that he was a man of extraordinary 
genius, and that he exerted a potent in- 
fluence on the stage. In one way his in- 
fluence, like that of Cooke and Kean, 
was harmful; because the people, look- 
ing on him and on them, and asso- 
ciating their vagaries of inebriety with 
their marvelous faculty of achievement 
in dramatic art, were more or less per- 
suaded to believe that genius and deli- 
rium are interchangeable terms. At one 
time the fallacious notion was widely 
prevalent, nor has it become entirely ex- 
tinct, that imagination, the highest and 
rarest faculty of the human mind, is 
synonymous with madness, and that 
moral frailty is a necessary and inevita- 
ble attribute to the genial, poetic tem- 
perament. The poet Burns long ago 
provided the mellifluous but beguiling 
formula that “the light that led astray 
was light from heaven.” The truth is 
that ‘‘ order is heaven’s first law,” and 
that even madness operates in accord- 
ance with it. 


THE TENDENCY OF DRAMATIC ART 


Cooke, Kean, and Booth were wildly 
erratic, but there is abundant reason to 
believe, that notwithstanding their ap- 
parent recklessness, they were attentive 
students of their art, and had learned to 
know precisely what they wished to do 
and precisely how to do it. A great 


actor, now and then, may have sudden 
and illuminative inspirations while act- 
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ing, but as a rule he leaves nothing to 
chance. Those giants of the stage, al- 
though in one respect their example was 
pernicious, were in other respects the 
beacon lights of artistic beauty. The 
principle that they observed, the imperial 
principle, is stated by Hamlet: 

In the very torrent, tempest, and, as I 
may say, whirlwind of your passion, you 
must acquire and beget a temperance that 
may give it smoothness. 

Rant was sometimes used by some of 
the old actors, yielding to the tempta- 
tion “to split the ears of the ground- 
lings”; and divers bellowing “ barn- 
stormers,” imitating the faults of those 
whom they could not comprehend, were 
the woful product of that bad usage; 
but the trend of acting has been stead- 
ily away from tumult and_ extrava- 
gance, and steadily toward the royal 
standard of intellectual control. In 
every age the acting that has really cap- 
tured the world and prevailed over it 
has been the acting that has been in- 
spired by genius and governed and 
guided by intellectual purpose reen- 
forced by personal charm. 

The teeming chronicle of the Amer- 
ican stage, in the last half of the nine- 
teenth century, is brightly spangled with 
shining names; among them, to men- 
tion only a few, being those of John E. 
Owens, William Warren, John Gilbert, 
William Rufus Blake, George Holland, 
Henry Placide, Lester Wallack, James 
W. Wallack, Jr., Charles W. Couldock, 
Charles Fisher, John Brougham, James 
Lewis, Charlotte Cushman, Mrs. Wal- 


ler, Mrs. Lander, Mrs. Bowers, Mrs. 
Wallack, Mrs. Maeder, Mrs. Barrow, 
Mrs. Gladstane, Mrs. Vernon, Mrs. 


Drew, Mrs. Ponisi, and Mrs. Gilbert. 
The stage, in this country, however, was 
largely dominated, during that period, by 
two actors, respectively representative of 
comedy and tragedy and likewise of the 
intellectual principle in dramatic art— 
Joseph Jefferson and Edwin Booth. 
Each of those actors had a great career, 
and each career would require—and, 
from the pen now writing, has had—a 
volume for its exposition. 


THE GREAT RIP VAN WINKLE 
Joseph Jefferson, born in Philadel- 


phia in 1829, gave his first performance 























at the age of four and his last at the 
age of seventy-five. He was on the stage 
for seventy-one years, dying on April 23, 
1905—Easter Sunday and the Shake- 
speare anniversary. In his time he acted 
more than a hundred parts, but ulti- 
mately he restricted his repertory to Rip 
Van Winkle, Acres, Caleb Plummer, and 
a couple of farces. His supreme achieve- 
ment was Rip Van Winkie—at first an 
imitation of the performance of that part 
by his half-brother, Charles Burke, upon 
whom his style was modeled, but later a 
creation of his own genius, in which hu- 
mor, pathos, poetry, and the spiritual 
element were conspicuously and harmo- 
niously commingled. 

Jefferson came of a stage lineage, was 
born to be an actor, and possessed ex- 
traordinary natural advantages. His 
figure was slender; his features were 
regular ; he had dark hair, gray-blue eyes, 
and magnificent eyebrows. His voice 
was clear and sympathetic, and its win- 
ning tones were equally expressive of 
tenderness and genial mirth. His act- 
ing was marked by the delightful quality 
of repose, and its art was so absolutely 
veiled that it seemed not acting but liv- 
ing, and so created a perfect illusion. 
Therein consisted his supremacy. He 
was not a declaimer; he was an imper- 
sonator. His performance of Rip Van 
IVinkle appeared to be completely spon- 
taneous; it was universally recognized 
and designated as “natural”; yet, in 
fact, it was—and rightly so—the product 
of scrupulous art, the result of an in- 
tellectual, premeditated, steadily super- 
vised design, formed with laborious 
thought, and executed, as to even the 
most minute detail, in accordance with a 
definite artistic purpose. It seemed as 
carelessly fluent as the loveliest poetic 
cadence of Herrick or Darley; as lawless 
as a drifting cloud; as free and fleeting 
as the idle, wayward wind that whispers 
in the fragrant pine or sports with the 
whitecaps of the sea; it was, in reality, 
an elaborately constructed mosaic of 
beauties, born of imagination, made with 
consummate ingenuity, but illumined 
with such a glow of genius as fused all 
its fibers of mechanism into one golden 
stream of light, and turned all its art to 
nature. ° 
Jefferson had at least seven predeces- 
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sors in the part of Rip Van Winkle— 
Thomas Flynn, Charles B. Parsons, 
William Chapman, James K. Hackett, 
Frederick Henry Yates, William Isher- 
wood, and Charles Burke—and he has 
had several imitators ; but the image that 
finally he created, the beautiful ideal 
which he formed and to which he gave 
an equally beautiful embodiment, was, as 
the great Irish orator Charles Phillips 
said of Napoleon, “ without a model and 
without a shadow.” He it was who 
planned the play that Dion Boucicault 
made for him, in 1865, out of the Burke 
version. The single fact that he it was 
who prescribed that, in the lonely mid- 
night mountain scene, the specters should 
remain silent and the man only should 
speak, gives decisive proof of that poetic 
insight which was the secret of his sov- 
ereign spell. 


A GREAT ACTOR’S GREAT SON 


The dissent of a judicious public taste 
from the excessive muscularity and ani- 
mal realism of the Forrestian style of 
acting found emphatic expression in the 
bounteous acceptance that was accorded 
to Edwin Booth. That wonderful actor, 
one of the greatest that ever lived—and, 
as a man, exceptionally noble, gentle, af- 
fectionate, and good—was born in 1833, 
near Baltimore, where he passed his boy- 
hood and learned the rudiments of his 
profession. At first he traveled with his 
father, the erratic Junius, as a companion 
and an assistant, but in 1849 he regu- 
larly adopted the calling of the stage, 
and that calling he pursued for forty-two 
years. In the summer of 1852 he ac- 
companied his father to California, where 
he remained for four years, incidentally 
making a trip to the Samoan and Sand- 
wich Islands and Australia. His most 
valuable early experience was obtained 
in theaters of the Pacific coast. In 1856 
he returned to the East, and almost im- 
mediately his splendid acting, dominated 
by intellectual purpose and yet luminous 
with volcanic passion, made him famous. 

His rise was rapid. In 1861 he acted 
in London and in other cities of Eng- 
land. From 1863 to 1867, but for one 
brief intermission, he managed the Winter 
Garden Theater, in New York, making 
magnificent productions of ‘“ Hamlet,” 
“ Richelieu,” and ‘“‘ The Merchant of 
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Venice.” In 1869 he opened Booth’s 
Theater, which he directed for about 
four years. He afterward filled many 
brilliant engagements in the capital, and 
made many prosperous tours of the 
country. In 1880, 1881, and 1882, he 
again acted in England—at one time, 
May, 1882—in conjunction with Henry 
Irving, at the London Lyceum Theater, 
when those chieftains alternated the 
parts of Othello and Jago. In 1883 he 
made a professional tour of Germany, 
which was attended with abundant tri- 
umph. In 1888 he founded the Players 
Club, in New York, presenting to it land, 
building, library, pictures, and all need- 
ful outfit, and thus he rounded an illus- 
trious career with a munificent and last- 
ing benefaction. His first performance, 
that of Zressil, in Cibber’s version of 
Shakespeare’s “ Richard III,” was given 
on September 10, 1849, at the Boston 
Museum; his last, that of Hamlet, was 
given on April 4, 1891, at the Brooklyn 
Academy of Music. He died at the 
Players, June 7, 1893, deeply lamented, 
and was buried at Mount Auburn, near 
Boston. 

In point of physical advantages for the 
stage Edwin Booth excelled all his con- 
temporaries. His head was noble; his 
person was symmetrical ; his presence was 
distinguished. In repose he was incar- 
nate dignity. In action he had the ve- 
locity of light. His voice was ample, 
sonorous, thrilling, sympathetic, and at 
times inexpressibly sweet. His eyes were 
large, dark, lustrous, magnificent, the 
lashes and brows being thick and greatly 
contributive to expression. His style had 
been modeled on that of his father, but, 
as he matured, it underwent a radical 
change, repressing the elements of tumult 
and frenzy and exalting those of intellect, 
poetry, spirituality, solemn beauty, and 
tender grace. His elocution was, at all 
times, delicious—a luxury to hear. He 
had a regular repertory of sixteen parts ; 
eleven chosen from Shakespeare, five 
from other poets. His greatest imper- 


sonations were Hamlet, Macbeth, Lear, 
Tago, Richelieu, Bertuccio, and Brutus. 
Like his father, he was essentially a tra- 
gedian ; he did not appear to the best ad- 
vantage in light or low comedy. 

One comedy performance that he gave, 
however, that of Cardinal Richelieu, was 
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a work of consummate art and it was 
comprehensively representative of his 
nature and his style. The play, though 
radically artificial, is faultless for the 
purpose of the stage—for it creates a 
lovely illusion. The performance was 
marvelous for its investiture of artistic 
glamour and for its effect of nature. It 
seemed absolutely spontaneous—the nat- 
ural image of sweet, gentle, reverend age. 
It was pathetic with the melancholy com- 
posure of a great mind, calm and patient 
after dangers braved, difficulties con- 
quered, and bitter griefs endured. It was 
stately with an ecclesiastical authority 
that appeared innate and not assumed; 
and, at the climax, it was magnificent 
with the grandeur of virtuous power 
illumined with righteous passion. No 
impersonation has been seen, with more 
in it of heart, and exquisite finish. The 
art of it was like an embroidered cloth 
of gold. Every detail of that memorable 
embodiment, nevertheless, had been 
planned with scrupulous care and ex- 
ecuted with formal fidelity to a settled 
design. 

““T am conscious,” Booth once said to 
the present recorder, “ of an interior per- 
sonality standing back of my own, watch- / 
ing and guiding me.” 

It was his clear intellect. In every im- 
portant part that he played he revealed 
a great nature; and the memory of his 
genius, his beautiful character, and his 
beneficent life can never pass away. 






THE CAREER OF HENRY IRVING 


At the end of the nineteenth century 
the sovereign of the stage was Henry 
Irving, a great actor, a great man, and 
one of the noblest, gentlest, and most 
lovable spirits that ever wore human 
form. Henry Irving was born at Kein- 
ton, a village near Glastonbury, Somer- 
setshire, England, on February 6, 1838. 
His family name was Brodribb, and in 
christening he received the names of John 
and Henry. The name of Irving was 
not assumed by him until he went upon 
the stage, and it was not until after he 


‘had used it for several years and made 


it eminent that he obtained from Parlia- 


ment the legal sanction to bear it. His 
mother’s family name was Behenna. His 


childhood was passed partly in the neigh- 
borhood of Glastonbury, partly in Bris- 
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tol, and partly in Halsetown, Cornwall— 
the latter town being the home of his 
maternal uncle, Captain Isaac Penberthy. 
In that home, amid the romantic Cornish 
scenery near St. Ives, he was reared under 
the care of his aunt, Mrs. Sarah Pen- 
berthy, a woman of strong character, 
noble mind, stately presence, and simple 
manners, from whom he received the 
blessings of wisdom and love. His read- 
ing, in childhood, was limited to the 
Bible, “ Don Quixote,” and a collection 
of old English ballads. 

In his eleventh year he was sent to 
London and placed at a school kept by 
Dr. Pinches in George Yard, Lombard 
Street, where he remained for about two 
years ; and there he obtained all the reg- 
ular educational training that he ever 
received. On leaving school he found 
employment in the counting-house of an 
East India merchant in Newgate Street, 
where he spent four years—not neglect- 
ing his clerical duties, but incidentally 
giving much attention to the study of the 
drama, for which, even in childhood, he 
had manifested propensity and eptitude. 
In 1853 he joined a society called the 
City Elocution Class, and at the meetings 
of that club he distinguished himself 
by the fire and the skill of his recitations, 
the accuracy and scope of his memory, 
and the felicitous promise of his acting. 
Samuel Phelps (1804-1877) was at that 
time conspicuous as an actor and a man- 
ager, at Sadler’s Wells Theater, Isling- 
ton, and Irving was sometimes a de- 
lighted spectator of his performances, 
then valued among the most scholarlike 
and adequate works of dramatic art that 
could be seen on the English stage. In 
1854 he took lessons from Mr. William 
Hoskins, an actor at Sadler’s Wells, and 
he also received tuition in fencing from 
a clever swordsman named Shury, in 
Chancery Lane. 

In 1856 he relinquished his clerkship 
and formally began his career as an actor, 
his first engagement having been obtained 
at a new theater, called the Lyceum, in 
Sunderland. His first appearance there, 
September 29, 1856, was made as Gaston, 
Duke of Orleans, in Bulwer’s “ Riche- 
lieu,” and on the same night he played 
a cook, in the extravaganza of “ The En- 
chanted Lake.” From that time his life 
was continuously devoted to the stage. 
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His professional career was divided be- 
tween England and America. His re- 
nown belongs to both countries, and in 
both it will long be cherished. He made 
eight professional tours of America—in 
1883, 1884, 1887, 1893, 1895, 1899, 
1901, and 1903; at first accompanied by 
Ellen Terry; at last alone; and his suc- 
cess in our country was very brilliant. 
Irving raised the stage to such emi- 
nence as it never before had known. His 
public life was illustrious with splendid 
achievement, and his private life was 
lovely with every virtue. On July 19, 
1895, he received the honor of knight- 
hood from Queen Victoria. In the extent 
and variety of his repertory—which com- 
prised nearly seven hundred parts—and 
likewise as an impersonator (as distin- 
guished from an elocutionist), he excelled 
all other actors. His greater performances 
were those that move in the diverse 
realms of imagination, pathos, and sar- 
donic humor—Hamlet; Macbeth; Ma- 
thias; Dr. Primrose; Charles IT; Don 
Quixote; King Lear; Corporal Brew- 
ster; Becket; Mephistopheles; Louis 
XI; Shylock; Tago; and Dubosc. His 
brilliant, indomitable intellect and his 
tremendous energy inspired intellectual 
society wherever he appeared, and he 
left upon the stage an impress of power 
and beauty that can never be effaced. 
In person, he was tall, thin, and of*a 
remarkably aristocratic, ascetic aspect. 
His eyes were dark and very beautiful, 
the brows being wonderfully expressive. 
His hair was iron-gray. His features 
were very finely molded, his movements 
graceful, his gestures broad and grand 
in style. His use of his hands, when act- 
ing, was indeed wonderful. His voice 
was strong and clear, but under great 
excitement his tones became somewhat 
nasal and his utterance incoherent. 
Record of the fine moments of his acting 
would fill a volume. He continued to 
act till almost the moment of his death, 
which befell at Bradford, England, on 
the night of October 13, 1905, almost im- 
mediately after the last curtain had fallen 
on his impersonation of Becket. His 
ashes rest beside those of Garrick in the 
Poets’ Corner of Westminster Abbey; 
nor is there, in all its long annals of 
honor and renown, a nobler name than 
that of Henry Irving. 














THE FRENCH IN AMERICA 


BY HERBERT N. CASSON 


THE HEROIC AND IMPORTANT CHAPTERS THAT THE SONS OF 


FRANCE HAVE CONTRIBUTED TO AMERICAN HISTORY—THEIR 


INFLUENCE, 


PAST AND PRESENT, UPON OUR NATIONAL LIFE, 


OUR ART, OUR LITERATURE, AND OUR COMMERCE 


ee story of what we owe to the 
genius and the generosity of 
Frenchmen, from La Salle and Lafayette 
to Bartholdi, gives us one of the most 
fascinating chapters of American history. 

It is a unique story—not at all like the 
others in this series. There are few 
millionaires and captains of industry in 
it. It is not a catalogue of names nor a 
column of statistics. To attempt any 
sort of a dollar-and-cent inventory of 
what the French have done for the 
United States, would, in fact, be absurd 
as well as impossible. 

Two things, for instance, they have 
given to us freely—liberty and romance. 
How can these be estimated in money? 
Yet are they not of far more value than 
gold or factories or the balance of trade? 
“By sentiment great nations live,” said 
Charles Kingsley; and it is mainly in 
this sphere of sentiment that we find the 
full sweep and swing of French influence. 

Our Declaration of Independence— 
does not its very language show that 
Jefferson had stored his mind with the 
writings of the French radicals? Our 
Constitution, too, is here and there vivid- 
ly French. And as for romance, what 
has been more picturesque than the 
careers of the first French explorers, or 
more romantic than the American ad- 


ventures of the Bonapartes? As we 
shall see, it was the imperial family of 
Bonaparte which has given us our only 
royal love stories. 

Only fifty-eight living Americans of 
French birth are named in our books of 
biography. All told, the number of im- 
migrants from France since 1820 has 
not been more than four hundred and 
fifty thousand. Just how many Ameri- 
cans are of French descent it is not 
possible to state. There are families 
which have a national reputation, such 
as, for example, the Couderts, Mariés, 
and Juilliards, of New York; the Du- 
ponts, of Delaware; and the Bonapartes, 
of Baltimore. But it is unquestionable 
that a large number of French families 
have dropped out of view, as French, 
by the Americanization of their names. 

The most notable instance of this is 
in the changing of the name De Roque- 
feuille to Rockefeller. The strange sur- 
name of the world’s richest man _ has, 
until now, been an enigma. All manner 
of guesses have been made. But it is 
the belief of John D. Rockefeller him- 
self—I state it on the best authority— 
that the name of his family was original- 
ly De Roquefeuille, and was gradually 
corrupted into a word which was easier 
for non-French tongues to say. 





OUR SERIES OF RACE ARTICLES—Much interest has been aroused by our series of 


articles—of which this is the sixth—dealing with the leading racial elements of the population of 


the United States. 


The first paper, on ‘‘ The Jew in America,” appeared in MUNSEY’s MAGAZINE 


for January; the second, on ‘‘ The Sons of Old Scotland,” in the February number ; the third, 
on ‘‘The Germans in America,” in the March number; the fourth, oft ‘‘ The Irish in America,” 
in the April number; and the fifth, on ‘‘ The English in America,” in the May number. 

Next month’s article will be on ‘‘ The Canadians in America,” and other important nation- 
alities will be treated later, including the Welsh, the Scandinavians, the Dutch, the Spaniards, 


the Italians, and, finally, the Americans. 
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But, speaking generally, the influence 
of the French is still to be met with on 
all hands. It compels the attention of 
tourists, from the moment when they 
come in sight of the magnificent statue 
of “Liberty Enlightening the World,” 
in New York Harbor, until they cross 
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The fore- 
most is the Courrier des Etats-Unis, of 


sixty papers now published. 


New York. This is a paper of the high- 
est class—clean, clever, and well sup- 
ported. Among the French writers for 
the American press, the best known was 
the late Max O’Rell, whose wit and 





OHIO RIVER AND FIRST 


OF THE FRENCH WHO 


EXPLORERS, 
DESCENDED 


THE MISSISSIPPI 


THE SIEUR DE LA SALLE, GREATEST 
DISCOVERED THE 
the continent and find in Texas the 


grave of La Salle. It is found in the 
names of people and places—in our art 
and literature—in the social and educa- 
tional activity of more than a hundred 
branches of the Alliance Frangaise. 
Most of all, it is noticeable in the Ameri- 
can temperament and habit of mind. 





IN JOURNALISM AND BUSINESS 


Let us look first at the French press 
of this country. Of all kinds, there are 
12 


persiflage entertained us for many years. 
There are also Henri Péne du Bois, a 
pupil of Rénan, who is now an art critic 
in New York; and Felix Agnus, editor 
and publisher of the Baltimore A mert- 
can. General Agnus was of age when he 
first saw the Stars and Stripes, but there 
is no more patriotic citizen in America 
than he. In the Civil War he rose to 
be a brigadier-general of volunteers, and 
is said to, have been the youngest in the 
service to obtain such an honor. In the 
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a 
fervor of his patriotism he has even 
christened his residence ‘‘ Nacirema ’’— 
“American” spelled backward. ‘wo 
other American writers, both born in 
Philadelphia of French ancestry, are 
Agnes Repplier and 
Thomas A. Janvier. 

In business, the 
French are not con- 
spicuous. They do 
not thrust them- 
selves before the 
eyes of the public. 
Many a_ French 
restaurant which is 
a joy to epicures 
hides its dainties in 
a low-roofed_ base- 
ment or at the top 
of a narrow, crook- 
ed stairway. What 
America owes to 
French chefs, by the 
way, is a book in 
itself. They have 
done most of all to 
raise our standard 
of cookery. They 
have elevated the 
preparation of food 
from a necessity to 


long as they live, and be inherited by 
their children. 

Yet the amount of business done by 
our French _ fellow-citizens is much 
larger than we realize, especially if we 
include importers. 
Many an American, 
for example, who 
can think of noth- 
ing that is French 
except dinners and 
automobiles, is likely 
to be wearing a hat, 
a tie, and gloves 
made of French ma- 
terials. Up to the 
present time, France 
has this superiority 
in the matter of 
foreign trade — she 
sells to.us the prod- 
uct of skilled labor 
and genius, while we 
sell to France the 
simple products of 
nature, such as oil, 
cotton, grain, and 
hay. 

The French line 
of steamships, sail- 
ing between New 





anart. That, again, 
is a service that can- 
not be valued in 
figures, but is it not 
true that it has 
added immeasurably 
to the sum total of 
our happiness ? 

The French are 
not self-advertisers. 
If they were, they 
would be much 
richer than they are, 
for they have in- 
variably a_ high 
quality of goods to 
sell., Not many of 
che. French _ stores 
are of large size—the White House, in 
san Francisco, being one of the few ex- 
<eptions. Their proprietors, as a rule, are 
satisfied with a small and steady volume 
of business. Their aim is not to make the 
most money in the shortest time and in the 
easiest way, but to build up a business 
that will support them comfortably as 


PERE MARQUETTE, 


modeled by 





THE FAMOUS FRENCH 
MISSIONARY AND EXPLORER 


From the statue in the Capitol at Washington, 


York and Havre, 
has recently added a 
magnificent new 
ship of more than 
fourteen thousand 
tons—La_ Provence 
—to its busy fleet. 
An increasing num- 
ber of Americans 
are crossing by this 
line, partly for the 
sake of polishing up 
their French and 
partly to enjoy a 
week of French 
menus. The traffic 
between the two 
countries is now so 
large that there is in New York a 
French Chamber of Commerce, with 
Henry E. Gourd, the wine-importer, as 
its president. 


Trentanove 


IN PUBLIC LIFE AND THE PROFESSIONS 


Of Frenchmen in public life there is 
little to say. Two of the Louisiana Con- 
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gressmen—Robert F. Broussard and 
Arsene P. Pujo—are of French descent ; 
and several others have names of 
French origin, but not one was born in 
France. In fact, a glance over the whole 
political field shows that there is not 
a Frenchman, great or small, in sight. 
The eighty thousand or more in the 
United States seem to keep strictly out 
of politics. This, at least, is in their 
favor—that in all the graft crusades of 
the last few years no Frenchman has 
been caught with his hands in the public 
treasury. 

Neither have we any French lawyers, 
doctors, judges, or orators of national 
reputation. Actors and singers there are 
who pay us long and frequent visits— 
Bernhardt, Réjane, Calvé, and others ; 
but not one who has become altogether 
an American. ‘There is one prominent 
French-born musician, and one only, who 
has exchanged republics—Louis Lom- 
bard, who married the daughter of 
Thomas Allen, a St. Louis Congressman. 
One artist, Victor S. Perard, is known 
as an illustrator ; and one sculptor, Philip 
Martiny, ranks high in his profession. 
Both men have burned their bridges be- 
hind them and become New Yorkers. 
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THE COMTE DE ROCHAMBEAU, COMMANDER OF 
THE FRENCH FORCES IN AMERICA DUR- 
ING THE LATTER YEARS OF THE 
REVOLUTIONARY WAR 
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AUGUST CHOUTEAU, ONE OF THE FRENCH 
PIONEERS WHO FOUNDED THE CITY 
OF ST. LOUIS 


There are others whom we may almost 
claim as partially American—Théobald 
Chartran, for instance, whose portraits 
are so highly valued, and who visits us 
every winter. 

Professors are slightly more numerous 
than artists. In the far West we have 
Professor Dupouey, of the University of 
California. In the far South there is 
Professor Alcée Fortier, of Tulane Uni- 
versity, whose family has lived in the 
South for six generations. And in the 
Kast there are Professors Adolphe-Cohn, 
of Columbia, who has been doing good 
work for a quarter of a century; Henry 
Hyvernat, of the Catholic University ; 
and Georges Castegnier, of West Point. 
Before the Civil War there was a pro- 
fessor named Jean Louis Fasquelle in 
the University of Michigan, who became 
internationally famous by writing the 
first popular text-book on the French 
language; and there was Pére Sorin, 
that tireless educator who founded the 
Notre Dame University in Indiana. 

A notable French architect in America 
is Constant D. Despradelle, of Boston, 
whose work has brought him gold medals 
and a large measure of fame. It is also 
an interesting fact, speaking of archi- 
tects, that when a _ ten-thousand-dollar 
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prize was offered for the best design for 
the University of California, it was a 
Parisian named Henri Benard who cap- 
tured the prize among a hundred com- 
petitors. Among the engineers, we have 
only one, but he is a well-known veteran 
who for more than forty years has done 





it has a handsome building in the heart 
of the city. : 

In the main, the French live con- 
tentedly day by day, without sacri- 
ficing the present to the future. They 
work, and they work hard. The “ simple 
life” of Pastor Wagner, with neither 


THE MARQUIS DE LAFAYETTE, THE FRENCH SOLDIER AND STATESMAN WHO 
WAS A LEADING FIGURE OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 


good work in various lines — Octave 
Chanute, of Chicago. 

Speaking generally, the French give 
us the least possible trouble and expense. 
Very few of them are criminals or pau- 
pers or insane. If they are in need, they 
go to a French benevolent society. If 
they live in New York, New Orleans, 
San Francisco, or Philadelphia, they go 
to a well-equipped French hospital when 
they are sick. Until recently, New York 
had no French hospital; but to-day, 
thanks to Henry Maillard and others, 


poverty nor riches, seems to suit them 
best of all. 


THE GREAT FRENCH EXPLORERS 


Strangely enough, the French, who are 
such lovers of a quiet life at their own 
firesides, were the pioneers ° among 
American explorers. They were the 
heroes of the Heroic Period of our earlier 
history. They discovered the West and 
mapped out the Great Lakes, the St. 
Lawrence, and the Mississippi. What 
Columbus had done for the Atlantic 


























JOSEPH BONAPARTE, KING OF NAPLES AND OF 
SPAIN, WHO LIVED IN AMERICA FROM 
1815 TO 1832 


Ocean, they did for the American conti- 
nent. They were the pathfinders in 
what was then an unknown wilderness. 
On foot, or in flimsy canoes, with no 
better weapons than clumsy flint-lock 
guns, they groped through the dark con- 
tinent from Florida to Sault Ste. Marie, 
and from New Orleans to Labrador. 

It was La Salle—the proud, uncon- 
querable La Salle—who was the first to 
realize the vastness of America. In the 
hope of finding an overland way to 
China, he pushed forward across lakes 
and forests and took possession of the 
whole West in the name of Louis XIV. 
This journey will never be forgotten by 
the millions of Americans who now live 
on the shores of the Great Lakes and on 
the banks of the Mississippi. Again and 
again he broke new westward paths. At 
last, in Texas, he was shot and killed 
by his own followers. Some day, let us 
hope, a -French or American poet may 
write the epic of La Salle. 

Marquette and Joliet, too, went up 
and down the central wilderness with a 
passion of exploration. There are now 
ten-thousand-ton steamships where they 
paddled their birch-bark canoes, and 
double-tracked railroads where they 
trudged two miles an hour through the 
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JEROME BONAPARTE, KING OF WESTPHALIA, WHO 
VISITED AMERICA IN 1803 AND MARRIED 
MISS PATTERSON, OF BALTIMORE 


forest. At the south end of Lake Michi- 
gan there is now a city four times larger 
than the great seaport of Marseilles. 
And Marquette, Joliet, and La Salle 
were the men who went ahead of the 
great army of settlers and prepared the 
way. All through that central country 
their names are perpetuated in counties, 
cities, streets, skyscrapers, steamships, 
and works of art. 

Five years ago, Detroit celebrated its 
two hundredth birthday and_ honored 
the memory of its founder, Cadillac, a 
French explorer. Another of Detroit’s 
early worthies, Peter Desnoyers, lived to 
be a hundred and seven years old. Many 
Detroiters remember him. He was fa- 
mous enough in Jefferson’s day to receive 
a grant of land from Congress; yet he 
was alive and well until 1880. 

It was two Frenchmen, Auguste and 
Pierre Chouteau, who founded St. Louis 
and named it after their king in 1764. 
Pierre Chouteau’s son and namesake was 
a famous fur-trader, being at one time 
in partnership with John Jacob Astor. 
Since that time, the descendants of the 
early French traders have frequently 
come to the front in St. Louis. Just 
after the Civil War, for instance, the 
two leading iron and steel men in the 
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city were Charles P. Chouteau and Félix 
Vallé. 

In almost every Western State you 
will find the footprints of the French 
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of seven hundred French Canadians was 
found nestling in the heart of its forests. 

The first white child born in Man- 
hattan, so it is said, was a little French 





THE MOST REV. PLACIDE LOUIS CHAPELLE, THE LATE ARCHBISHOP OF NEW ORLEANS 
Drawn from a copyrighted photograph bv Rivotre, New Orleans 
explorers. ‘They were in Wisconsin in baby, son of M. and Mme. Julien Vigne. 
1668, Michigan in 1670, Illinois in 1672, By-the time that the Mayflower arrived, 
Minnesota in 1680, Louisiana in 1699, Vigne, Jr., was six years old.  Pitts- 
Mississippi in 1716, Indiana in 1730, burgh was founded by the Marquis 
Iowa in 1747, and Missouri in 1763. Duquesne de Menneville, who named it 


When Oregon was first opened to the 
public eye in 1838, a snug little colony 


Fort Duquesne. And there were 
French pioneers on the firing line for 


so, 
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FROM LOUISIANA AND UNITED STATES 
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SENATOR 


two centuries or more, from Vigne to 
that noble-minded idealist, Cabet, who 
went to Texas in 1847 to found a 
little cooperative heaven-on-earth called 
Icaria, which finally failed, of course, 
as all such communistic paradises do. 
Thousands of the rank and file—a 
gay and reckless host of Pierres, Louises, 
and Antoines—scattered over the East 
and middle West in groups of three and 
four, mapping out the rivers and lakes, 





and luring civilization westward. They 
were unique, those fur-trading voy- 
ageurs. Dressed in gaudy colors, they 


plunged into the wilderness like children 
at play. Their life was an adventure— 
a gamble in which, sooner or later, they 
lost. Yet what they did so_ light- 
heartedly was in reality solid and val- 
uable work, in the opening up of the 
American continent. 

FRANCE 


AND OUR REVOLUTION 


How the French helped us to be free, 
all the world knows. Every child of ten 
in our two hundred and sixty thousand 
schoolhouses can tell the story of La- 
fayette. His is the first foreign name 
that springs to our lips. Lafayette was 
a man of solid worth—a consistent re- 
publican, wonderfully similar in char- 
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acter to George Washington himself. 
He is, perhaps, the one Frenchman who 
has been universally remembered by the 
American people. Visiting Frenchmen 
are often pleased to find that in most of 
our large cities they can reside, if they 
wish, in a Lafayette Hotel, cash their 
checks at a Lafayette Bank, and drive 
along a Lafayette Avenue. 

Saint-Simon, the brilliant thinker who 
originated more new ideas and numbered 
more men of genius among his followers 
than any other Frenchman of his time, 
was also in the American Revolution. 
And one Parisian, who was never in 
America, but who gave us as much help 
as though he had been a whole regi- 
ment, was that wealthy man of letters, 
Beaumarchais. He was our best friend 
at the French court, and sent us eighty 
thousand dollars’ worth of military sup- 
plies. We owe him so much the more 
gratitude, by the way, because of the 
fact that we did not pay him the amount 
of his bill, but compromised with his 
heirs for twenty cents on the dollar. 

Was it not De Tocqueville, also, 
who first proved to Europe that the 
American republic was a success? After 
a careful investigation, he announced in 
1835: “It is true that in the United 
States the people govern themselves, and 
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FREDERIC RENE COUDERT, ONE OF THE FORE- 
MOST AMERICAN LAWYERS OF HIS DAY 


they govern well.” His masterly book, 
“Democracy in America,” made a pro- 
found impression. It did much for 
America and more for Europe, as it 
helped to destroy the obstructive notion 
that democracy meant lawlessness. 
Incidentally, | may say that the latest 
and most appreciative book on_ the 
American people has been written by the 


clever son of a famous’ Frenchman, 
Leroy-Beaulieu. It is entitled “ The 
United States in the ‘Twentieth Cen- 
tury.” The author pays us the high 


compliment of saying that “the United 
States is not only the richest country in 
the world in coal, in iron, in copper, but 
in human energy.” , 

During Washington’s Presidency, the 
three most eminent French arrivals were 
Talleyrand, who left us nothing but a 
few bons-mots; the Duc de Chartres, who 
afterward ruled France as King Louis 
Philippe; and Genet, who came as min- 
ister from the newly established French 
Republic. At first Genét made trouble, 
and plenty of it. He began a_priva- 
teering war upon Great Britain, and 
captured fifty British vessels in a few 
months. But presently, having been re- 


called to France and having declined to 
obey the summons, he fell in love with 
a daughter of Governor Clinton, became 
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an American citizen, and settled down to 
a peaceful life in New York State. 

What the Huguenots did for America 
is a story in itself. New Rochelle, one 
of the most attractive suburbs of New 
York, was founded by them and named 
after the famous Huguenot stronghold 
in France. The oldest house in New 
York, now known as Fraunce’s Tavern, 
was originally the residence of Etienne 
de Lancey, a Huguenot exile who arrived 
in America in 1686. It was De Lancey 
who gave the city its first town clock and 
its first fire-engine. In fact, his is one 
of the most honorable names in New 
York’s earlier history. Fourteen of this 
energetic family climbed high enough 
to attract the notice of historians. 

Many of Boston’s crooked streets 
were named in honor of its Huguenots, 
and Faneuil Hall, ‘ the cradle of Ameri- 
can liberty,” was presented to the city by 
a Huguenot merchant named _ Peter 
Faneuil. Professor Joseph Le Conte, 
the famous geologist of the University 


of California, was descended from 
Huguenot ancestry; and so, among 


others, are Senators Depew of New York 
and La Follette of Wisconsin. 


rTrHE BONAPARTES IN AMERICA 


And now comes the romantic story of 
the Bonapartes in America, much of 
which has been gathered for this article 
from original sources. We shall see how 
Joseph and Jerome, brothers of the great 
Napoleon, surrendered to the charms of 
two American girls; how they held court 
in a forest village, surrounded by an 
exiled remnant of French nobility; and 
how a plot was laid to rescue Napoleon 
from his island prison and carve out a 
new empire for him in the United States. 

It was at a Maryland horse-race, about 
a century ago, that the young Jerome 
Bonaparte, lieutenant on a_ French 
cruiser, first met Elizabeth Patterson, of 
Baltimore. She was a dainty little sprite 
of eighteen, fascinating, wilful, ador- 
able, perverse. In her honor he arranged 
a grand féte, and during one of the 
dances flung over her head a_ golden 
chain. According to French custom, this 
was a public announcement of their be- 
trothal. 

Napoleon was furious. He had other 


plans for his less ambitious brother. 
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“She shall not set foot in France,’ he 
wrote. In answer, Jerome married Miss 
Patterson, and after two years in Amer- 
ica the couple set sail for Paris. 

Never before was there such a turmoil 
about a bride. At Havre a French war- 
ship loomed up and forbade her to land. 


CHARLES JOSEPH 
STATES, 


BONAPARTE, 
GRANDSON OF JEROME 
Drawn from a copyrighted photograth by Purdy, Boston 


At Amsterdam she was stopped by two 
frigates. In desperation, Jerome crossed 
to England and left his wife in care of 
friends while he sought to make peace 
with his brother. Here she met an agent 
of Napoleon, who offered her sixty 
thousand francs a year if she would leave 
her husband. As might have been ex- 
pected, she refused. 

Jerome, unfortunately, was not so 
faithful. For a long time he held out; 
but when the kingdom of Westphalia 
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him, he — surrendered. 
Worse still, he consented to marry a 
German princess. Underestimating the 
character of his own wife, he wrote to 
her asking forgiveness, and offered to 
provide a home for her in Westphalia. 
She received the suggestion with scorn. 


was tendered 















“There is not room for two queens in 
your kingdom,” she said. 

Years afterward, when the cynical 
Louis XVIII sat in the seat of Napoleon, 
she went to Paris. She was still strik- 
ingly beautiful, and attracted universal 
attention. So fine was her pride that it 
elevated her above regrets. 

“T would rather have been the wife 
of a Bonaparte for an hour,” she said, 
“than the wife of any other man for 
life.” 
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She lived to be ninety-four, and _ re- 
tained to the last her gaiety and spark- 
ling wit. In a letter written to a friend, 
in her later life, there is this odd blend- 
ing of ennui and sprightliness : 

I am tired of life, and tired of having 
lived. Do get me a string of white topazes! 

As for Joseph Bonaparte, King of 
Naples and of Spain, he spent the 
happiest years of his life in the United 
States. After the final downfall of 
Napoleon, Joseph fled to America for 
refuge. He was enough of a financier 
to bring with him a wagon-load of 
Spanish gold, which he proceeded to 
invest in American real estate. He 
bought a large tract of land near Water- 
town, New York, and a handsome resi- 
dence at Bordentown, New Jersey, on 
the banks of the Delaware. The Legis- 
latures of both States passed special acts 
enabling him to hold his _ properties 
without acquiring citizenship. 

A few months after his arrival, a 
notable event happened. A committee of 
Mexicans waited upon him and offered 
him the throne of Mexico. The reply 
that Joseph made is worth remembering. 
It is probably the wisest utterance he 
ever made. 
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” 


“This is my answer,” he said. “I 
have worn two crowns; I would not take 
a step to wear a third.” 

Joseph had left a wife—Julie Marie 
Clary—in France, but he installed a 
beautiful Quaker girl, named Annette 
Savage, as the mistress of his American 
home; and soon afterward removed 
with her to his estate near Watertown. 
Here he planned the village of Natural 
Bridge in the midst of a dense forest. 
This is the only settlement in America 
that can claim a royal birth. 

It became a refuge for Bonapartists. 
Prince Murat, son of the King of 
Naples, came there, and the Marquis de 
Grouchy and Charles Lucien Bonaparte, 
Prince of Canino, Joseph’s nephew and 
son-in-law, who had been studying birds 
and butterflies while his imperial uncle 
was changing the map of Europe. There, 
in that desolate region, on -the northern 
edge of the Adirondacks, these French 


refugees laid plans for the rescue of 
Napoleon, and for a vast American 


empire, over which he should rule in 
final defiance of his enemies. It was a 
fascinating dream of a new France. 


There is no doubt that the prisoner of 
St. Helena had hopes of its coming 
for after his 


true, death his faithful 
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companion, General Bertrand, wrote to 
Joseph and said: 

We sometimes fancied that we were on 
the eve of starting to America. We made 
plans. We read travels. We arrived at 
your home. We wandered over your great 
country, where we might enjoy liberty. 

Fifty years afterward, the  Bona- 
partes of America were linked once more 
to those of France by the meeting of 
Charlotte Bonaparte, daughter of Joseph 
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and Annette Savage, with Napoleon IIT. 
“T recognize you as a Bonaparte,” ex- 
claimed the emperor; and a grand ball 
was given to celebrate her visit. 

As for Jerome’s two grandsons, one is 
now Charles J: Bonaparte, our Secretary 
of the Navy, and the other was a dash- 
ing soldier who graduated at West Point, 
but entered the French service, and 
served with distinction in the Crimea. 
The latter had one son, who is to-day a 
business man in Washington, and quite 
indifferent to the fact that he is one of 
the possible Bonapartist aspirants to the 
throne of France. 

Charles J. Bonaparte is now our most 
distinguished American of French de- 
scent. Before he entered President 
Roosevelt’s cabinet, he had become the 
foremost citizen of Maryland, and her 
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most powerful champion of civic hon- 
esty. He is a man of rugged independ- 
ence. He plays neither to the boxes nor 
to the gallery. His fight is for the rights 
of the average citizen. 

He is a man of inherited wealth, a 
student as well as a man of affairs. His 
home is a veritable museum of Napole- 
onic treasures. He is proud of his 
lineage, but prouder still of his record in 
the struggle for good government. And 


FROM 


ARSENE P. 


PUJO, CONGRESSMAN 
LOUISIANA 


although he is the grandson of the King 
of Westphalia, he is fond of quoting 
Voltaire’s saying, ‘‘ He who serves his 
country well has no need of ancestors.” 


THE CAREER OF STEPHEN GIRARD 


Among the untitled Frenchmen who 
have become Americans, unquestionably 
the greatest was Stephen Girard. Even 
in this land of self-help and magic for- 
tunes, his career was extraordinary. Few 
men have overcome as many obstacles as 
he. His face was strangely disfigured 
by the loss of an eye. He spoke broken 
English. In his later vears he was par- 
tially deaf. He was shabby, unsociable, 
unorthodox. Yet when he first saw the 
shores of America, he was a cabin-boy ; 
and when he died, he was our foremost 
financier and philanthropist. 
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The success of Stephen Girard was 
no freak of fate. He was not assisted 
by rich friends nor flung up by the luck 
of a mining-camp. Little by little he 
worked and planned until he became the 
ablest of American business men. In the 
war of 1812, he backed Uncle Sam with 
his whole fortune. In all public affairs, 
he was the most kindly and open-handed 
of his generation. And he left the greater 
part of his millions to build what was 
at the time. the grandest college in the 
United States, in which orphan boys have 
for the last fifty- 
six years been fed, 
clothed and trained 
to be useful, self- 


supporting citi- 
zens. Few men 
have taken less 
from America, and 
given her more, 
than the © sailor- 
banker of Phila- 
delphia. 
THE FRENCH IN 


LOUISIANA 


Louisiana is, of 


course, the head- 
quarters of the 
French in Amer- 
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can cities. No other, except perhaps 
Pasadena, can equal it in flowers and 
lawns and trees. The full-grown Mis- 
sissippi enfolds it on three sides, stretch- 
ing three thousand feet from shore to 
shore. In recent years the fame of its 
beauty and hospitality has made it one 
of the most popular convention cities in 
the United States. 

And New Orleans has wealth as well 
as beauty. It is the home of King Cot- 
ton as well as of the Mardi Gras. Its 
population is now three hundred thou- 
sand. It has a 
dozen. railways, 
and seven miles 
of docks. Its sev- 
enteen banks have 
eighteen millions 
of capital. It has 
even become a 
manufactur- 
ing city, with an 
annual output 
worth eighty mil- 
lions ; and the total 
value of its ex- 
panding trade will 
soon be a billion 
dollars a year. Such 
is our French city 
of New Orleans. 

Many an_illus- 


ica. It is the only 

State in which they trious man _ has 
have always been sprung from the 
the dominant na- French of Loui- 
tionality, and in GENERAL FELIX AGNUS, EDITOR AND PUB- siana. The first 
which the law is LISHER OF THE BALTIMORE AMERICAN great judge of the 


still based upon the 
Code Napoléon. How we paid Napoleon 
sixteen millions for a Southwestern em- 
pire of a million square miles—less than 
three cents an acre—is one of the most in- 
teresting pages of American history. It 
was a friendly and profitable bargain 
for both sides. 

In many respects, New Orleans is still 
a French city. The French portion of it 
is more than a century old, and prac- 
tically unchanged. The people, the lan- 








guage, the markets, the houses—all are 
French. A chance visitor, passing 
through old Bourbon Street, might 
easily fancy himself in a town of 


Brittany in the long ago. 
In her semi-tropical picturesqueness, 
New Orleans stands alone among Ameri- 


State was Francois 
X. Martin, whose career in law was like 
Stephen Girard’s in finance. In _ the 
matter of higher education, the two men 
who led all others were Paul Tulane, the 
merchant who founded Tulane Univer- 
sity, the Harvard of the South; and 
Joseph Lakanal, that distinguished Revo- 
lutionary exile who became the president 
of the University of Louisiana. 


JOHN JAMES AUDUBON, NATURALIST 


High above all in his class was Audu- 
bon, the first great American naturalist. 
When was there ever a man so single- 
minded, so resolute, and so gentle as 
Audubon? For those whose lives are 
futile and without a purpose, there is no 
better tonic, so far as I know, than the 
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story of Audubon’s career. He had no 
money and few friends; yet he planned 
to publish such a book as had never been 
heard of, on ‘The Birds of America.” 
The total cost of printing was to be a 
hundred thousand dollars; and the book 
had to be written, not in a library, but in 
the forest. 

Aided by no one but his wife, he began 
it. One night, after he had prepared two 
hundred drawings, the labor of years, 
they were all destroyed by rats. For half 
a day he was heart-broken. Then he be- 
gan again. By the time he was forty- 
seven his work was ready for the printer, 
but he had no money. Undaunted, he 
toured England, France, and the United 
States, until he had found a hundred and 
seventy buyers, at a thousand dollars a 
copy. His dream had come true. 

While Audubon was still in search of 
his birds, there came to New Orleans a 
remarkable Frenchman — Pierre Soule. 
He was scarcely of age, yet he had 
already become an exile for the sake of 
liberty. At once he plunged into public 
life, and his dazzling eloquence soon made 
him a national figure. He was sent to 


the United States Senate, where he be- 
came an extreme partizan of the South. 
He 


scorned compromise. Again and 
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again he crossed swords in debate with 
Webster and Clay. Even in those Ti- 
tanic days, he was regarded as the pol- 
ished orator of Congress; and President 
Pierce sent him to represent the United 
States in Spain at a critical time in our 
diplomatic relations with that country. 

General Beauregard, the Confederate 
leader who fired the first shot of the 
Civil War and fought until the fall of 
Richmond, was a New Orleans French- 
man. In that terrible struggle the 
French were not of one opinion, any more 
than the other Americans were. ‘The 
Comte de Paris, for example, served as 
aide-de-camp to General McClellan, 
while the Prince de Polignac led a Con- 
federate brigade. 

All this, in half an hour, can be told 
of the French in America. It is a pleas- 
ant subject, for we have always had a 
warm place in our hearts for the French 
people. Their republic and ours have 
been lifelong friends. Above all else, this 
great fact unites us—that we are both 
battling with the new problems of de- 
mocracy, and cutting a wide path of 
progress and prosperity for ourselves as 
well as for the slower nations of the 
earth. Vivent les républiques sewurs de 
France et d’Amérique! 
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THEY WOOED BRINY TALES FROM OLD SKIPPERS AND FISHERMEN 


{ See story, ‘Fate and the Pocketbook,”’ on opposite page] 














FATE AND THE POCKETBOOK 


BY ANNE O’'HAGAN 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


RS. LEVERING had never out- 
grown the habits of her poverty. 
Consequently, although it was but half- 
past six when Hilda Wortley appeared 
upon the terrace, her hostess was already 
down-stairs, spying about her for evi- 
dences of wastefulness or idleness on 
the part of her retinue of servants. 
The girl gave a little exclamation of 
surprised dismay; she was not herself 
so early a riser as to know Mrs. Lever- 
ing’s ways. 

“Oh,” she said awkwardly. “I have 
just been leaving a message for you with 
Jenkins, Mrs. Levering. I had no notion 
you were ever down so early. I’m going 
over to Long Beach to spend the day 
with a friend of 
mine, Laura Bright, 
who is at the hotel 
there. I forgot to 
tell you about it 
last night.” 

“Long Beach?” 


Hilda crimsoned 
beneath her lack- 
luster glance of 
question. 

“Yes,” she said. 
“T’ve left a note 
for Walter. Don’t 


bother to send for 
me.” 

“Of course I shall 
send. I should send 
now if there were 
time to order a trap 
before the train. 
What time will you 
come home?” 

“Hardly before 
the last train, I’m 
afraid.” The girl’s 
dark eyes dropped 


‘*YOU LOVE 


ME, 


SYDNEY 





Y< 


ADAMSON 


and her voice was low. ‘ There are only 
two, I think, in the afternoon, and the 
first one is so early.” 

Her manner almost justified Mrs. 
Levering’s comment, delivered later to 
her son over the breakfast table. 

“ She'll bear watching, Walter. Most 
people will—especially where a rich man 
is concerned.” 

Walter, pompous, sensitive, dull, a 
triumph—thanks to heritage and train- 
ing—of suspicious egotism, flushed and 
turned angrily upon his mother. 

“You always talk as if we had nothing 
to recommend us but that miserable 
money,” he said. ‘“ I choose to think that 
Hilda is going to marry me out of 

1—liking.” 
“ Maybe,” said 
his mother skepti- 





cally. “If I don’t 
think so, it isn’t 
because I don’t 
think you a man to 
be—cared for ’”’— 
she balked as he 
did at the word 
“love,” but her 
voice softened to- 
ward him —‘“ but 
because I doubt if 
she is a woman who 
has it in her to 
care.”’ 

‘“ Leave that to 
us; Can't. “youd? 
answered Walter 
peevishly. 

Meantime Hilda 


stood upon the pier 
at Fairport, three 
stations beyond 
Long Beach and 
Laura Bricht. 


LOVE ME!” 


)U 
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Dawson, from the deck of the night 
steamer from Portland, saw her as the 
boat slid into the slip. In spite of its 
heavy weight of resentment and jealousy, 
his heart gave the old leap of gladness at 
the sight of her. The morning blue of 
sky and sea, the brightness of the August 
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SHE HEARD 


sun, the dancing of the island-dimpled 
waves, the dark bloom of the inland hills 
back of the little port, all united to make 
a picture of delight. And for Dawson, 
as always, she was the luminous center of 
the joy in the world. 

After her first moment’s flush of 
friendly pleasure, however, he observed 
a change in her. Her dark eyes, for all 
that they dwelt on him with the familiar, 
comradely look, held weariness and 
harassment in their depths. Her cheek’s 
delicate oval was pallid. Again his heart 
leaped with the cruel gladness of jealous 
love. Her engagement was not making 


her happy, then! 
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“Tom,” she said, when they had left 
the water front and were threading their 
way along the uneven, narrow streets up 
from the wharves—“ Tom, I’m a miser- 
able sinner r 

“On a week-day?” 

“ Yes; this is the truth, not merely the 
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A HARSH CLAMOR OF WORDS BEHIND HER 


ritual. I’m a sneak and—and a liar, 
Tom! No one knows that I’ve come to 
Fairport. No one knows that I’m going 


to see you to-day. I—I lied.” 

“Why?” demarded Dawson, though 
he knew well enough. He wanted to hear 
her say that she dared not risk her 
fiancé’s jealousy. 

‘“ Because———”’ she hesitated a second 
—“ because it seemed easier than to ex 
plain. He—I doubt if Walter would 
have understood. It is a little unconven- 
tional, you'll admit. And his mother— 
Tom, never, never visit in the family of 
your about-to-be-i>-laws. His mother 
sits up grim and #agle-eyed waiting to see 
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me fail in my—my duty—to Walter. So 
that altogether it seemed easier to pretend 
that I was going over to Long Beach to 
spend the day with Laura Bright. It 
saved explanation, which is endless where 
Mrs. Levering is concerned.” 

Tom, with his knowledge of the Lever- 
ings, could picture the situation easily 
enough. He could imagine the attitude 
of the mother—that illogical compound 
of adoration for her son and of distrust 
of the motives of all others who claimed 
an affection for him. He could see the 
young man himself, vain, sensitive, sus- 
picious, the profundity of his own con- 
ceit never saving him the expectation of 
indignity. That Hilda should have cast 
her lot in such a family! 

“T can imagine lying was easier,” he 
said. “ But it was not like you to lie in 
the old days, Hilda.” 

“No.” The girl checked a sigh for 
the vanished glory of fearlessness. “ No. 
And it isn’t going to be like me in the 
new days, Tom. This is the first time 
and the last. For it’s our last party 
together, yours and mine.” 

So she, too, knew that this must be the 
end of their familiar intercourse. His 
eyes glowed with painful joy in the 
avowal he read into her words. She, too, 
had learned, since entering upon that 
eminently prudent engagement with 
Levering, what the old companionship 
with him, Tom Dawson, poor, spend- 
thrift, had meant. To her also had been 
revealed the source of its delight. His 
gladness and his misery thickened his 
voice as he answered. 

“Never mind about the lies, past or 
future,” he said. ‘Tell me about your 
engagement. It was a—surprise to me. 
And you’ve written very sketchily about 
tr , 

She looked straight ahead up the little 
street’s incline ang,-recited her lesson 
monotonously. 

“T didn’t get the contract for furnish- 
ing the Woman’s Athletic Club, after all. 
And the Lawtons lost some money, and 
the redecorating of their house fell 
through. And Alberta grew worse. And 
after you had gone to Cincinnati—Tom, 
tell me about those suburban villas. Did 
they insist upon the cupolas and a 

“Go on about your engagement,” he 
commanded roughly. 
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‘““Well”—she fell docilely back into 
her narrative—‘‘ when you went away— 
that was in April, wasn’t it? Do you re- 
member our last little dinner over at 
Giuseppe’s on the Palisades, with the 
violets in the grass, and the city misty 
and sparkling across the river?” 

“Please go on.” 

“JT will. But somehow—I hate to.’ 
She lifted her eyes rather pathetically to 
his. “I don’t know why. You and I 
are such good friends that it ought to be 





easy. But—oh, well, when you were 
gone Walter kept coming more and 
more. And the warm weather did not 


help Alberta as the doctor had hoped. 
By and by she grew a good deal worse, 
and he began to hint at Davos or Ari- 
zona—any impossibility. So I took 
what there was in the bank—this sounds 
like one of the old-fashioned novels, 
doesn’t it? [I didn’t mean to make it 
sound like that. I only wanted you to 
see how—how, in my anxiety, Walter 
was so good and so kind that I came— 
to care. You know, of course, that I am 
very fond of Walter.” 

‘Of course,” said Tom perfunctorily. 

‘“So mother and Alberta went to 
Phenix. ‘Two years, they say, will cure 
her. And—that was June. We're to be 
married in the middle of October—it’s 
about six weeks now. I suppose we’ll go 
out to Phoenix. Bertie would die if I 
were married without her to see. It’s. 
amusing, isn’t it, to contemplate private 
cars and things, when one wasn’t always 
sure of a trolley-fare?” 

Tom snapped his jaws together over 
the thought of private cars. 

‘Just now,” she finished, ‘as you 
know, I’m down at their place—the 
Leverings’—at Agonquitt. And _ I’ve 
sneaked off to Fairport for a day with 
you, to tell you all about the approaching 
transformation of Miss Hilda Grub into 
Mrs. Walter Butterfly. Now tell me all 
about yourself. I can see you’re as ex- 
travagant as ever, Tom. The idea of 
coming clear down here from Newbury- 
port for just a day!” 

All that he might have said and she 
might have heard unrebuked during the 
long period of their intimate comrade- 
ship came crowding to his lips now. It 
was as if the shock of her engagement 
had been the jar needed to crystallize his 
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fluid, undefined emotion, and to show it 
forth as loves He knew—he had known 
ever since her ‘letter came—that he loved 
her, wanted her jealously, with a lonely, 
hungry tenderness. He began now to 
tell her so. 

She interrupted him after a broken 
sentence. ‘‘ Tom, don’t talk like this. 
It isn’t square. I will not listen. I don’t 
believe you. I don’t admit a thing you 
imply. But I do know that there isn’t 
room in one small life for our—our 
friendship—and the—the devotion—I 
mean to give Walter. So it’s our last day 
together in the old sense, and don’t spoil 
it. Remember, I’ve imperiled my soul for 
the sake of it, and I’ve jeopardized my 
standing with Walter’s mama e 

“Old cat!” growled Tom. 

“So don’t let us ruin it. Oh, Tom, 
nobody ever had such good times to- 
gether as we—let us make this the 
best!” 

By some magic that she had, she 
forced a success out of the elements of 
failure. They denied the thought of 
what might have been and gave them- 
selves up to what was. ‘They sailed in 


the little steamer that plied among the 


islands of the bay. They wooed briny 
tales from old skippers and fishermen. 
They prowled along the wharves and 
sniffed the tarry odors of the shipping. 
‘They invented romances for all the 
people they met; they wove histories for 
the peaceful old houses on the main 
street, keeping down, with resolute wills, 
the whisper that begged for utterance— 
“if only you and I might go into one, 
and close the door upon the world and 
grow old—old together, like those people 
in the garden there!” 

Then they prowled in the little shops, 
and they bought bits of foolish pottery 
smuggled in across the bay from the 
British side. She pressed her purchases 
upon him. 

“Put them in your pockets, please, 
you Jucky thing with pockets! And carry 
my purse, too, and my gloves. I think 
I’ll take them off. Isn’t it fun to be ina 
place where you don’t know a soul to be 
shocked at you? And keep the little 
trinkets as souvenirs of our day here to- 
gether. But don’t forget to give me 
back my pocketbook.” 

He glanced at the purse and then 
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looked smilingly at her. It was a shabby 
thing, its leather darkened from much 
handling, its gold corners wearing loose. 

“You still carry this?” 

She nodded with an assumption of in- 
difference. 

“T’m so—so used to it,” she said. 

“ Let’s see. It was four years ago last 
Christmas I gave it to you, wasn’t it?” 

She nodded again. 

“T put a lucky penny in it.” 

“It’s still there.” 

“Ah, and it has brought you luck!” 
His tone was a little bitter, but hi§ hand 
caressed the shabby thing as he slid it 
into his pocket. 

They lunched at a waterside restau- 
rant. They tea’d on a cape beyond the 
town at a tiny resort provincially emu- 
lous of the gaieties of Coney Island. 
Then the day was over for them. They 
made their way back, with dwindling 
laughter and talk, toward the railroad 
station. He was to take a six o’clock 
train for Boston; twenty minutes later 
she was to take the local train that 
skirted the beach and went slowly up 
along the river. 

The northern air was sharp and tin- 
gling as the day died in a sweep and swirl 
of color. The splendor of sunset, the 
chill of the air, the mystery of descend- 
ing night, seemed to pass from the world 
about them and to be part of something 
that beat in their hearts, pulsed in their 
veins. At that lonely little station, set 
between the long, desolate sweep of the 
sea and the dark, lonely stretches of fir, 
they were alone—two poor human things 
in the vastness of the world, their hearts 
aching with one grief, thrilling with one 
impulse. Night was coming, autumn was 
coming, separation was upon them. 
Their looks sought each other’s, piteous, 
fascinated. They forgot the waiting 
train, the possible spectators. All the 
day and all the days that had gone before 
were expressed in one cry of pain and 
triumph. 

“You love me, you love me 
and kissed her. 

The whistles sounded, the last “ All 
aboard!” was shouted. He leaped to the 
step of the last car, and left her stand- 
ing there, her hand against her side, be- 
wilderment and joy and protest in her 
face. 


t” 


he cried, 











The train disappeared. The twilight 
deepened. She sat, still rapt in the whirl 
of mighty sensation. So this was love, 
this was love, this was love! For a long 
time her mind held no other thought. 
Then suddenly she shuddered with re- 
pulsion. Even before Tom’s kiss had 
opened the gates to let in the great flood 
which was sweeping over her, she had 
learned to go laggingly toward her 
affianced husband. Now—how could she 
bear it? Then she saw the eager, wistful 
eyes of. her young sister, she heard the 
command of something she called duty, 
honor, and the call, invincibly dear to 
women, of self-sacrifice, of martyrdom. 
She fought against the memory of Tom’s 
kiss. Memory? It was a reality upon 
her lips that second 

Around a curve the local puffed rheu- 
matically. She watched it stupidly for 
a second. Then, recalling her destina- 
tion, she arose and half groped her way 
to the ticket office. 

“A ticket to Agonquitt,” she said. 

“Forty-seven cents,” said the clerk, 
pushing the pasteboard slip toward her. 
Then she looked down at her empty 
hands. For an instant she wondered at 
their emptiness. Then she remembered 
her purse speeding westward in the 
pocket of its donor. 

“Oh!” she gasped. “Oh!” Then, 
vaguely, ‘‘ I—I have lost my purse.” 

The slip of pasteboard was dexterously 
withdrawn. 

“Stand aside, please,” said the clerk, 
““There’s people behind you want this 
train.” 

She stood aside and considered, still 
dazed and uncertain. A minute later the 
train wheezed out again. By that time 
she had recovered something of her 
wandering mind ; she knew enough of her 
present state to be suddenly alarmed. 

“What time is the next train to 
Agonquitt?”’ she asked a little breath- 
lessly as she reapproached the window. 

The clerk stayed his hand upon the 
wooden slide behind the wicket. 

“Seven thirteen to-morrow morning,” 
he said, and the fall of the slide was the 
period to his sentence. 

Mr. Bryan, the Fairport druggist, 
thought that he had never seen a paler 
young lady than she when, a little later, 
she offered him a ring or a jeweled hat- 
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pin as security for the price of a tele- 
phone connection with Mrs. Levering’s 
house at Agonquitt. He politely dis- 
claimed any desire for a security, and 
placed the telephone at her disposal. His 
good breeding did not, however, extend 
to the point of withdrawal from the 
neighborhood of the desk upon which the 
instrument stood. In fact, he was evi- 
dently listening. After her connection 
with the house had been established he 
heard: 

“Oh, Jenkins, is that you? This is 
Miss Wortley. Is Mr. Levering at home? 
I should like to speak to him.” A pause. 
The druggist thought her pallor increas- 
ing. “ Hello, Walter! This is Hilda, 
Walter. I’m in Fairport—Fairport. Yes, 
I know, but I’ll explain that later. I’ve 
lost my purse. The last train has gone 
down. You don’t understand? I—have— 
lost—my—purse. Oh, that’s what you 
don’t understand? Well, I’ll explain that 
later. Could I—can you send the motor- 
car for me? That’s very good of you. 
Between an hour and an hour and a half? 
That’s splendid. I'll wait here at the 
drug-store two blocks from the B. & M. 
station—Bryan’s pharmacy. Yes, I'll 
explain all that when you come. Good- 
by!” 

Mr. Bryan, impressed partly by her 
luminous pallor and greatly by her inti- 
macy with the family of the rich man 
of the farther coast, pressed hospitality 
upon her—recent copies of the Fairport 
News and the Fundy Ripple, soda-water, 
and finally a bottle of salts. 


II 


Tom found his chair in the car-and 
sat staring unseeingly out at the flying 
panorama of dark wood and bleak up- 
land, of long, narrow inlets from the bay 
still burnished with reflections of the 
dying glory of the sky. He saw nothing 
but Hilda’s face raised toward him. He 
lived over, with bounds of the heart that 
shortened his breath, the great revela- 
tion of that last moment. 

Gradually a realization of things as 
they were forced itself upon him. Here 
was he, a struggling young architect of 
extravagant habits. There was Hilda, 


moderately successful in her profession 
of decorator, possessor of a fairly ex- 
pensive set of tastes of her own, and 
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of an invalid sister whose health, whose 
very life, depended upon immediate 
prosperity. And there was Walter Lever- 
ing. Could anything be more futile than 
to oppose, against that array of facts, 
merely the demands of a jealous ache in 
the heart ? 

No. In old tales perhaps love was 
greater than circumstance, but not now. 
All that remained for him to do was 
honorably to efface himself. To see her 
would not be safe for him or for her. 
And never must Walter Levering be per- 
mitted to guess the truth. Walter, with 
his amour propre so much stronger than 
his love for her, with his littlenesses 
and his brooding suspicions, would never 
be generous to a wife who failed to adore 
him. 

The waiter, arranging a folding table 
before him—he had absently nodded at 
the suggestion of dinner—distracted his 
thoughts. He slid his hand into his 
pocket for a coin. He felt Hilda’s purse. 

He started from his chair. Then he 
fell limply back again and stared at the 
astonished servitor. 

“Where are we?” he asked. “ What is 
the next stop? What time do we make 
it?” 

“We just passed Cochuset Junction, 
sir,” announced the waiter. “ The next 
stop is Dolphin Harbor; it’s fifty-five 
minutes from Cochuset. It’s six thirty- 
three now.” 

“When is there a train back to Fair- 
port from Dolphin Harbor?” 


“Four twenty to-morrow 
” 


morning, 
sir 


“ From Cochuset?”’ 
“Same train, sir. 
* to-day was about four in the afternoon.” 
“ Get me a time-card.” 

For three minutes he consulted the 


Last one through 


tables. So Hilda—unless some miracle 
had been wrought—had missed the last 
train out of Fairport to Agonquitt. She 
was alone in that forlorn little town— 
alone, friendless, penniless. He counted 
the contents of his wallet and the change 
in his pockets. Then he sought the con- 
ductor in the rear of the car. 

The result was that at about six forty- 
five the cord of communication with the 
engineer’s cab quivered, the train slowed 
down and paused for a second. When it 
puffed forward again, Mr. Thomas 
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Dawson stood on the edge of a stubbly 
field at one end of which the lights of 
a farmhouse gleamed. He strode toward 
them through the blue twilight, and in a 
few minutes, with still further lightened 
purse, he was driving toward Cochuset 
Junction in company with a lean Maine 
farmer who replied with dry mirth to 
his inquiries concerning garages in that 
center. 

“Well,” Tom broke in impatiently, 
“isn’t there a private automobile in the 
place? Isn’t there a summer resident? 
I don’t believe there’s a spot on earth 
where you can’t rake up a machine now- 
adays. And I’ve got to get back to Fair- 
port in record time. It’s a matter of— 
almost of life and death.” 

Ever since he had found Hilda’s purse 
he had been consumed with one desire— 
to get back to her before she was obliged 
to confess to those Leverings that she 
had deceived them. That Hilda should 
have to apologize, should have to abase 
herself before those people, was a 
thought he could not endure. Her 
dignity was suddenly of supreme im- 
portance to him—her dignity, her com- 
fort, all that made for her peace and 
welfare. He must reach her in time! ~ 

“Wall” —the farmer’s drawl was 
ground for murder in Tom’s mind— 
“there’s some folks on the hill has one; 
stinks like a polecat an’ puffs like 4 

“What hill?” Who are they?” - 

“It’s Derry Hill—piece of old man 
Derry’s land; an’ their name’s Risley.” 

Tom turned sharply sideways in the 
buggy and glared suspiciously at his 
driver. 

“You don’t mean James Risley — 
James V.?” he demanded. 

“That’s the name on the checks they 
give me for dairy an’ garden truck, sure 
enough. Why, you don’t mean to say 
that they’re friends of yourn, an’ you 
didn’t know f 

“See here,” cried Tom _ excitedly. 
“This is too good! Get me there in five 
minutes and I’ll make that five a ten. To 
think that Jimmy Risley-——” 


III 


Hixpa had reyolved her problems—the 
large one of her destiny, the small one 
of the immediate explanations which 
faced her, for something more than an 














hour, when the quiet of the village street 
was broken by the snort of an automobile. 
Her heart began to pound cher sides with 
irregular beats. Now it was upon her— 
the moment when she must put away for- 
ever the memory of that last look in 
Tom’s eyes, must master the feeling he 
had awakened in her—awakened ?—nay, 
only revealed; when she must meet 
Walter’s wrath, dispel his doubts, begin 
her long career of bending her nature to 
the demands of his. 

‘““Guess here’s your machine, miss,” 
announced Mr. Bryan genially as he 
pushed open the screen door. 

The car stopped with horrible abrupt- 
ness outside. A man leaped from it, 
crossed the sidewalk in a bound, brushed 
aside the druggist. Hilda forced her lips 
into a conciliatory smile; but it faded 
and her heart leaped into her eyes. 

“Tom!” she cried. 

“ Hilda!” He caught her hands. ‘“‘ My 
dear, my poor little girl! Am I in time? 
What have you done? At the station 
they said that the young lady who had 
lost her pocketbook was last seen going 
to Bryan’s drug store to telephone. But 
‘—do they know Walter and that old 
woman? Oh, my dear, to think of you 
here without a cent, and all through my 
damnable stupidity! Tell me, what have 
you done?” 

She had listened to the torrent of his 
words with a deepening look of pleasure. 
It was all so like Tom—the forgetfulness, 
the waste of time, money, energy, all the 
extravagance of behavior. It was like 
him, and she loved it. She smiled as she 
put out her hand for the purse. 

“T’ve telephoned for Walter,” she said. 

“From here? Fairport?” 

“Where else? Ah—here it 
now.” 

A second machine snorted to a stand- 
still before the store. Mr. Bryan bustled 
importantly forward. 

“Tf he dares demand an explanation 
of you ” began Tom. 

“Sh He has the right to one.” 

She arose, steadying herself with a 
hand on the back of her chair. She had 
no hope of deferring the inevitable scene, 
the questions, the explanations. The 
Leverings had not yet grafted ease of 
manner, the happy faculty of seeming to 
ignore, upon their wealth. She realized 


comes 
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that here, before the druggist, with the 
marble slab of the soda fountain for a 
background, she would have to explain 
her conduct and hear the first of the re- 
proaches that were to be meted out to 
her. Perhaps the scene would serve as 
setting for her casting-off by her irate 
fiancé. 

The door opened and she sat down sud- 
denly again. She had not been prepared 
for the appearance of her prospective 
mother-in-law. 

“Ah, Walter, what did I tell you?” 
cried that lady with triumphant bitter- 
ness and rage, pointing to Tom, who 
stood close to Hilda’s chair. 

‘““You—you miserable hound!” said 
Walter, low-toned and threatening, ad- 
vancing toward the man his mother in- 
dicated. 

“Hilda, my dearest, go outside. 
Risley’s in his machine. Get in with him. 
He'll take you over to his place—Mrs. 
Risley will put you up. Go, my dear love, 
and leave me to deal with this——” and 
Tom’s words failed for fury. 

Her lips quivered, her eyes swam in 
tears as she arose to do his bidding, never 
questioning his authority. He walked 
with her toward the door and held it open 
for her. She heard a harsh clamor of 
words behind her, but the agonized 
“ Hilda, Hilda!” of her promised hus- 
band she did not hear. 


IV 


“THe more I see,” said Mr. Bryan, 
mixing, after the manner of unskilled 
story-tellers, philosophy with his narra- 
tive, as he related the events of the eve- 
ning to the Fundy Ripple reporter—“ the 
more I see, the more I believe it ain’t 
what you do, but how you do it that 
counts. Now, take them—it was certainly 
the young lady an’ the good-looking 
feller with the smooth face that done the 
lyin’ and the sneakin’ an’ the gener’l 
clandestinin’—the gener’! clandestinin’. 
But somehow it was the old lady jawin’ 
like mad an’ the other feller with the 
little blond mustache sneerin’ an’ snarlin’ 
that seemed little an’ mean. Say, Dan, 
what are you goin’ to head it? ‘ Cupid 
Busy in Our First Circles,’ eh? That’s a 
good name. They tell me Dr. Leighton’s 
been asked to go down to Cochuset to- 
morrow an’ marry them.” 
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THE AUTHOR AND HIS EARNINGS 


BY ARTHUR BARTLETT MAURICE, 


AssociATE Epitor oF THE BOOKMAN 


THIS 


CESSFUL NOVELIST MAY 


EARN AS 


IS THE GOLDEN AGE OF AUTHORSHIP, WHEN THE SUC- 


LARGE SUMS AS THE 


SUCCESSFUL BUSINESS MAN—THE GREAT SALES AND PROFITS 


OF SOME POPULAR BOOKS 


ITH some notable exceptions, it is 
only in the last few years that the 
author has taken his place as a money- 
winner with the successful men of other 
businesses and professions. Literature, 
from being a staff, has become a crutch 
of potential sturdiness. The _ hard- 
headed man of affairs, who in bygone 
years sneered at it as the inevitable road 
to penury, might well covet the splendid 
rewards it offers to-day. The modern 
novelist no longer cringes after the man- 
ner of the shabby, underfed scribe of 
eighteenth-century prints. The quota- 
tions of bonds and shares and real estate 
have come to have to him a personal in- 
terest. For the pleasant labor of a few 
months he may at times command an 
amount equal to the earnings of the aver- 
age lawyer or business man for as many 
years. For authorship as a profession, 
and, above all, for American authorship, 
the days of Grub Street have effectually 
passed, 

This golden age of authorship—this 
era of great sales and correspondingly 
great profits—has been, generally speak- 
ing, a matter of the last ten or twelve 
years. Yet a good many of the novelists 
of the past were able to make literature 
yield them incomes that were all the way 
from respectable to magnificent. The 


latter epithet must be applied to the earn- 
ings of Sir Walter Scott, who received as 
much as eight thousand pounds outright 
for a single romance, who builded by his 
pen a fortune sufficient to erect and main- 
tain Abbotsford, and 


whose financial 


and embittered end came 
only when he ventured into outside 
speculation. It is a matter of record 
that between January, 1826, and Jan- 
uary, 1828, he. earned for his creditors 
nearly forty thousand pounds. 

Bulwer-Lytton won large sums from 
his novels. Thackeray, in the years be- 
fore general recognition came with the 
publication of “ Vanity Fair,” the years 
in which he was little more than.a literary 
hack of a high order, used at times to 
grow irritable at the thought of Dickens 
making “ his ten thousand pounds a year.” 
Later in Thackeray’s own life his capac- 
ity as a money-winner greatly increased, 
and he was able to set aside for his chil- 
dren a sum equal to ‘the patrimony he 
had squandered in his youth. At that, 
except in the six or seven years before his 
death, his profits were not relatively great. 
When his publishers offered him one thou- 
sand pounds for the manuscript of 
“Henry Esmond ” he accepted with alac- 
rity and elation. It is as easy to imagine 
Mrs. Humphry Ward or Winston 
Churchill, for instance, among modern 
writers, being satisfied with such a trivial 
return as it is to imagine them writing 
the book in question. 

The elder Dumas in his heyday, with 
his great name, his small army of clever 
collaborators, and his willingness to sign 
as many contracts for romances as carried 
with them clauses for advance payment, 
must have pocketed and squandered an- 
nually between two hundred and three 
hundred thousand francs. Balzac, de- 
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spite the fact that almost to the end he 
was burdened by debts due to his vision- 
ary and impracticable financial schemes, 
made prodigious sums from the novels of 
the “ Comédie Humaine.” For the serial 
rights alone of ‘‘ The Wandering Jew” 
Eugene Sue was paid one hundred thou- 
sand francs—a sum which was for many 
years a record, but which has_ been 
equaled and surpassed two or three times 
in the annals of recent literary plunging. 


HOW AUTHOR AND PUBLISHER SHARE 


In the United States an author of estab- 
lished reputation as a popular seller—an 
author whose next novel is virtually sure 
of reaching twenty-five or thirty thou- 
sand copies—generally shares with his 
publishers on a twenty per cent basis. 
Thus the author’s return for each copy of 
a novel listed at one dollar and a half is 
thirty cents, notwithstanding the fact that 
the book may usually be found on the 
counters of department stores at much 
less than the listed figure. The publisher, 
on the other hand, has received from 
seventy-five to eighty cents a copy, and, 
after deducting the author’s royalty, has 
a margin of only forty-five or fifty cents 
for the cost of producing and advertising 
the book and making his own profit. Yet 
despite this obvious inequality competi- 
tion has become so great that in England, 
where conditions are much the same, a 
royalty of twenty-two and one-half per 
cent is by no means unusual, and in this 
country one writer was recently offered 
twenty-five per cent. 

An exception to such lavish methods of 
annexing and holding authors is found 
in the case of one Western publishing 
house which is widely known for the 
number of its successful novels during 
the last six or seven years, and for the 
daring and ingenuity of its advertising 
methods. The firm has flatly refused to 
deal with any author on anything higher 
than a ten per cent basis, and in defense 
of its stand proudly points to the results 
.that it has achieved. 

Leaving out the question of the author’s 
preliminary profits from serialization and 
the subsequent return in the event of 
dramatization, the successful author 
sharing on the twenty per cent basis may 
be credited with a profit of three thou- 
sand dollars on every ten thousand copies 
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of a novel sold. Of course, the men and 
women who are able to command such 
favorable terms constitute the most fortu- 
nate authors; yet the list is sufficiently 
long, including, as it does, such names 
as Marion Crawford, Richard Harding 


Davis, Winston Churchill, Booth Tar- 
kington, Thomas Dixon, James Lane 
Allen, Alice Hegan Rice, and Kate 
Douglas Wiggin, among Americans; 


while among English writers deriving the 
same returns from the American market 
are Rudyard Kipling, Conan Doyle, An- 
thony Hope, Mrs. Humphry Ward, and 
Marie Corelli. 


’ 


‘““BEN HUR’”’ AND “ TRILBY ” 


There is in Indianapolis, on Meridian 
Street, the city’s handsomest thorough- 
fare, a huge building of apartments which 
is officially known as the Blacherne. The 
native of Indianapolis, however, showing 
the structure to the stranger, invariably 
refers to it as “ the Ben Hur apartments,” 
for it was erected from part of the profits 
which General Lew. Wallace derived 
from his famous book. 

Probably no individual novel has ever 
yielded a greater return to an author; 
and yet “ Ben Hur” belonged to the long 
list of manuscripts which met with re- 
peated rejection. For some time after its 
publication its fate seemed to justify 
those who had condemned it. Its first 
two or three years were decidedly lean. 
There was no public interest, the sales 
were few, and the book had been prac- 
tically relegated to the storehouse when, 
at an age when the average novel of to- 
day has been completely forgotten, ‘‘ Ben 
Hur” began its long and sensational ca- 
reer as a “seller.” 

A curious feature of this book has been 
the uniform steadiness of its sales for 
twenty years. ‘“ The Prince of India,” 
long awaited, and ushered in by a great 
blare of trumpets, had its little brief day 
and was forgotten, while the earlier story 
has gone on unwaveringly. Five or six 
years ago there came a fresh and tremen- 
dous stimulus when the novel was dram- 
atized. ‘The returns to General Wallace, 
and since his death to the Wallace estate, 
from the stage rights in America alone, 
have amounted to about one hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars, while the play has 
also had great success in England and 
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in Australia. It is speaking conserva- 
tively to say that “ Ben Hur” is still 
bringing in to the family of its author 
something in the neighborhood of forty 
thousand dollars a year. 

The success of General Wallace’s story 
was unquestionably due, first of all, to 
its religious atmosphere. The appeal of 
George du Maurier’s “ Trilby,’ on the 
contrary, was decidedly secular. Al- 
though Du Maurier mapped out the plot 
of the story and told it to Henry James 
years before the book was written, he laid 
it aside and first produced “ Peter Ibbet- 
son,” which found high appreciation 
among the discriminating few, but 
utterly failed to win general popularity. 
Consequently, when “ Trilby ” was writ- 
ten, an offer of two thousand pounds for 
the manuscript seemed to the author too 
magnificent to permit any thought of 
hesitation. To the credit of both the gen- 
erosity and the business acumen of his 
publishers, Du Maurier was not eventu- 
ally a loser by this agreement. When the 
book was at the height of its fame, the 
original contract was laid aside and a 
new one drawn up giving the author the 
benefit of a royalty basis. 

Du Maurier’s last book, “‘ The Mar- 
tian,” he also sold outright, this time for 
fifty thousand dollars—an amount which 
the publishers probably never recovered. 


CONAN DOYLE AND “SHERLOCK HOLMES” 


There is a saying that from a writer’s 
best work he builds up his reputation and 
that from his worst he makes his money. 
Whether or not this is true, there is a 
wide disparity between the profits of the 
years of struggling and those which come 
with an established reputation. 

Nineteen years ago Conan Doyle, then 
a practising physician, wrote “A Study 
in Scarlet,” the story in which he first 
introduced the character of Sherlock 
Holmes. It was a tale of, perhaps, 
thirty-five thousand words, and, after 
being peddled about from publisher to 
publisher, was finally sold for fourteen 
pounds, or at the rate of two dollars a 
thousand words. 

For bis latest and vastly inferior series 
of stories dealing with the famous de- 
tective the author received about as much 
for a single word as in the days of “A 
Study in Scarlet” was paid him for a 
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thousand words. For the American 
serial rights alone he got sixty cents a 
word. All the books in which Sherlock 
Holmes has figured, together with the 
play which William Gillette staged so 
successfully, have probably brought Sir 
Arthur Conan Doyle a sum close to 
seventy thousand pounds. 


OTHER ENGLISH NOVELISTS 


In discussing the best of the modern 
English novelists, we should unhesitat- 
ingly place the names of Thomas Hardy 
and George Meredith very near the top. 
In speaking of British writers of fiction 
as money-winners, however, there is little 
need to mention these two masters at all, 
for our attention is absorbed by men like 
Doyle and Kipling and Anthony Hope, 
and women like Mrs. Humphry Ward 
and Katharine Cecil Thurston. Mrs. 
Ward's profits from her books have been 
not only great but consistent. It is true 
that her most widely discussed novel, 
“Robert Elsmere,” was not a great 
money-winner in the modern interpreta- 
tion of the term; but that was because 
it appeared before the days of inter- 
national copyright. The unwavering suc- 
cess of her subsequent stories, the vast 
aggregate sales of “The History of 
David Grieve,” ‘‘ Marcella,” “ Sir George 
Tressady,” ‘‘ Helbeck of Bannisdale,” 
“Eleanor,” ‘“‘ Lady Rose’s Daughter,” 
and “ The Marriage of William Ashe,” 
give her a unique place among modern 
novelists. Of course, while each of these 
books has been a great success, the extent 
of their success has varied, and yet it is 
probable that not one of them returned 
her less than fifty thousand dollars. 

The success of Katharine Cecil Thurs- 
ton, though recent, has been very decided. 
“The Masquerader” alone, which has 
sold two hundred thousand copies in this 
country, and which, under the title of 
‘John Chilcote, M. P.,” was one of the 
successes of last year in England, yielded 
its author a comfortable fortune. 

A pathetic case of opportunity thrown 
away was Beatrice Harraden’s “ Ships 
That Pass in the Night ’—a book which 
went far into the hundred thousands. 
There was no American copyright, and 
in this country the story was brought out 
by half a dozen different firms, only one 
of which made any pretense of a mone- 




















tary return to the author. The English 
rights were sold outright by Miss Harra- 
den for the pitiful sum of twenty pounds. 

There is a general misapprehension 
about the earnings of Rudyard Kipling, 
who, though he has builded up a comfort- 
able fortune, is by no means the million- 
aire he is generally supposed to be. For 
the serial rights of ‘“‘Kim” in England 
and in this country he was paid twenty- 
five thousand dollars, and, of course, he 
receives nowadays the very highest rates 
for anything that he cares to write. But 
it must be remembered that the greater 
part of his work was done in the days 
of his obscurity, when some of his finest 
short stories went begging at fifty dol- 
lars apiece. Of late years he has not pro- 
duced a very great deal. 


AMERICAN WRITERS OF TO-DAY 


Like Mr. Meredith and Mr. Hardy, in 
England, Mr. Howells must be ranked 
very high in speaking of modern Amer- 
ican literature as literature. Yet the 
recognition which the American reading 
public has given him has been more polite 
than material, and has never gone to the 
length of building up for one of his books 
what is known as a great sale. Mark 
Twain, on the contrary, has always been 
well rewarded. His income from his pen 
has been that of a successful banker. 
Like Sir Walter Scott, there came a time 
when financial disaster plunged him 
heavily into debt, but now, in his seventy- 
first year, all his responsibilities have 
been swept away, and he is able to look 
forward to the future with an untroubled 
mind. 

F. Marion Crawford is still ranked as 
a young man, though he is very nearly as 
old as Thackeray was at the time of his 
death. For almost twenty-four years 
Mr. Crawford has held his public and 
won a handsome income by his pen. In 
the same breath should be mentioned F. 
Hopkinson Smith, who ‘unquestionably 
has found literature fully as remunerative 
as his other professions of engineering 
and painting. 

Of a younger generation is Richard 
Harding Dayis, who during the last two 
or three years has been branching out as 
a playwright, only contributing an occa- 
sional story or descriptive article to the 
magazines. With Mr. Davis’ profits as 
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a playwright this paper has nothing to 
do, but there was a time when his earn- 
ings as an author, from the royalties on 
his books and from other sources, could 
not have been less than twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars annually. 

Alice Hegan Rice is probably the only 
woman banker among literary people. 
According to a recent newspaper des- 
patch, she has formed a private banking 
company in Louisville. Whether the re- 
port is actually true or not, the fact that 
“Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch” 
sold almost a million copies makes the 
story quite possible. 

Kate Douglas Wiggin is another 
American woman who has won affluence 
by her pen. For years literary work has 
yielded her a handsome income, and with 
“Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm” she 
joined the ranks of those who have won 
a small fortune with a single book. 

A case akin to that of Beatrice Harra- 
den and “ Ships That Pass in the Night ” 
is that of Florence Morse Kingsley, 
whose story, “ Titus,” is said to have sold 
fully a million copies. The tale was 
written for a prize contest, one of the 
conditions being that the winning au- 
thor should relinquish all claims to roy- 
alty. In consequence Mrs. Kingsley’s 
success netted her only a meager thou- 
sand dollars. 

Among the men of the newer genera- 
tion—the men who were unheard of seven 
or eight years ago—Winston Churchill 
is in a class by himself as a literary 
money-maker. An industrious individual 
with a liking for statistics once figured 
that four thousand spruce-trees went into 
the printing of “ Richard Carvel.” Mr. 
Churchill’s profits from this story as a 
book, and his subsequent royalties from 
the dramatization, have netted him in 
all about three hundred thousand dollars, 
while his later novel, ‘ The Crisis,” has 
been almost as successful. 

George Barr McCutcheon’s novels 
have in four years sold in round figures 
one million copies. His first book, 
‘“* Graustark,” reached a sale of four hun- 
dred thousand, and yet the benefit of this 
to the author was only indirect, as he 
sold the copyright outright for five hun- 
dred dollars. Fate, however, has since 
made him ample compensation for this 
mistake. 
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Who Laughs Last 


Deny had a grievance. When it was 
whispered about town that a thorn had 
at last arisen in the rose-strewn path of 
this favorite of fortune, society had been 
at first incredulous, then amazed, and at 
last shocked. That a Kentucky girl 
could reject the Denby stock-farm— 
Denby himself being but a necessary ap- 
pendage thereto—was at first considered 
impossible, next astounding, and finally 
little short of insane. Yet it was true. 

Denby took his grievance to dinner at 
the club one night, and elicited deep sym- 
pathy and a promise of redress from 
three of his bosom friends. 

“Tt isn’t so much her turning me 
down,” he explained in confidence, “as 
the way she trampled on me afterward. 
Guess how she referred to me!” 

No one could guess except Post, who 
had heard Miss Mayland express herself 
on the subject, and he was too wise to 
repeat what she said. 

“As her ‘latest scalp!’”? Denby de- 
clared, and the rest looked properly hor- 
rified. ‘I tell you, fellows,” he contin- 
ued, “ if a mere girl without any pedigree 
and only a pretty face to back her can 
come here from the West and toss her 
head at our best people, society isn’t up 
to what it ought to be.” 

“She needs taking down,” said Post 
warmly. 

Post was always ready to back Denby, 
for Post knew a good thing when he saw 
it. And besides, he himself had a vivid 
recollection of a recent snubbing at the 
same lady’s hands. Browne didn’t say 
much, but then Browne was engaged, and 
could hardly be expected to feel Denby’s 
rejection acutely. 

“Women have things too much their 
own way these days,” Harte remarked 
gloomily. He spoke with the air of a 
man who has known happier conditions 
in a remote past—he being twenty-two 
years old. 

“I’m no cad,” broke in Denby again, 


“but just the same I should like to teach 
her a lesson, and make her smart as she 
made—as she ought to, you know. Some- 
thing that will make her realize that a 
man—a Denby—isn’t to be sneered at.” 

“Get your sister to start some report 
about her. Girls hate that sort of thing,” 
suggested young Harte, who undoubtedly 
was a cad. 

“The men wouldn’t believe it, and 
she doesn’t care a rap what women say 
about her,’ Denby objected peevishly. - 
‘No, the thing would be to get some one 
who can make her really care, and then 
leave her in the lurch. But the trouble 
is, there isn’t anybody’; and Denby 
moodily held out his glass to the waiter. 

“A practical joke would settle your 
score best,” said Browne, chiming in for 
the first time. ‘‘ Ethel says Miss May- 
land hates to be laughed at worse than 
anything else in the world. She takes 
herself seriously, you know.” 

“T have it!” cried Post suddenly. 
‘‘She expects to cut a great figure at the 
club dance Wednesday night. I’m told 
that German baron is ready to lay his 
title at her feet, and he’ll probably take 
the opportunity. There’s a chance for 
some fun!” 

‘“ Monopolize her?” asked the engaged 
man with a flash of comprehension. 

“That’s all right to say,” protested 
Denby, “ but if Miss Mayland takes it 
into her head not to be monopolized, all 
the king’s horses and all the king’s men 
couldn’t do it.” 

“Nor the Denby horses, either? ” sug- 
gested young Harte wickedly. 

Denby smiled with rueful recollection. 
“Nothing short of a proposal will hold 
her attention. She likes to count scalps! ” 

‘Then let’s all propose to her,” began 
Post ; but a roar of derision stopped him. 

“And give her the added pleasure of 
turning all three of us down? Not in 
mine, thanks,” jeered young Harte. 

“Yes, but look here,’ cried Post, 
warming to his subject. “ Don’t you see 
how we can turn the tables? She will 














take the whole thing seriously, and think 
we mean it; and with three declarations 
in one evening she won’t mind postpon- 
ing the baron’s. We can let a lot of the 
girls into the secret, and when the al- 
mighty Annabel goes about parading her 
new scalps she’ll find that another story 
has preceded her. She’ll hate that!” 

“ Post, if you can make it a go, you're 
a genius, and I’ll be everlastingly grate- 
ful,” said Denby enthusiastically. 

As Denby’s gratitude generally took a 
material form, it was what Post most 
needed; and he forthwith proceeded to 
outline details of the campaign. Young 
Harte entered into the scheme warmly ; 
but the engaged man looked doubtful— 
it might not seem such a joke to Ethel. 

‘““ Browne’s afraid Miss Mayland may 
accept him,” laughed Post. 

“You need not fear, Brownie. As 
-long as she has the baron in tow, you’re 
safe,’ said Denby; and in the end 
Browne yielded, for he was a good fel- 
low—with the boys. 


IT 


Ir was at the Country Club dance 
that it all happened. The club had the 
air of putting its best foot foremost that 
night, with its grounds ablaze with lights, 
and a military band playing an accom- 
paniment to gay laughter and the rhythm 
of dancing feet. Post and his fellow con- 
spirators found it an evening of hard 
work, only mitigated by the excitement 
attendant upon the scheme in hand. Miss 
Mayland appeared late, on the arm of the 
German baron, and the latter’s smiling 
air of proprietorship struck dismay to 
the hearts of the plotters. However, they 
were not to be so easily discouraged. 

Harte’s turn came first. There was a 
dreadful crush in the rooms, and he had 
no difficulty in persuading Miss Mayland 
that the veranda was a desirable place to 
walk in. He led her down to one end, 
where some acacias lent themselves as a 
screen for their téte-a-téte. 

It was there that Browne, the engaged 
man, had been instructed to look for 
them. Dodging the baron, who, hovered 
in the doorway with an anxious eye on 
the acacias, he concocted a message for 
Harte, and then led the lady forth, past 
the baffled German, and into the revolvy- 
ing swarm on the dancing-floor. Then, 
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having eluded his fiancée’s vigilance, he 
guided his partner to the conservatory. 
Having been through this sort of thing 
before, he did the act rather gracefully, 
notwithstanding a horrible certainty that 
every word would be repeated to Ethel in 
the morning. His fiancée’s mother sent 
for him while he was in the conservatory 
—which was slightly disconcerting ; but 
fortunately Post met them at the door, 
and again led away the lady from under 
the nose of the hovering baron. 

Disdaining a floral setting as too trite, 
Post coaxed Miss Mayland down to a 
deserted nook by the big, splashing foun- 
tain. He found, to his annoyance, that 
he did not half like his task. He had had 
aspirations in her direction ever since he 
had first met her, and did not relish being 
a mere insignificant unit in her list of 
victims for one evening. But there was 
his bill at the club, and another one for 
that last colt—on the whole, he had not 
much choice. 

Annabel Mayland looked more at- 
tractive than ever to-night, with her little 
head set like a flower on a stem, her 
piquant chin, her saucy nose, and the 
long, brown eyes she knew so well how to 
use. The filmy drapery about her shoul- 
ders revealed a satin skin gleaming snow- 
white in the moonlight; one slender, un- 
gloved hand showed its pearly tints 
against the green water of the fountain. 
She seemed a veritable moon-maiden. 

Post began to meditate retreat as he 
hewed his way through the battlement of 
small talk which fortified the citadel. 
Miss Mayland was unexpectedly gra- 
cious. Forgetful of past snubbings, 
Post’s heart began to beat in an unwonted 
way; wild thoughts surged through his 
brain. Her beauty and daintiness intoxi- 
cated him. Denby and his grievance were 
already as if they had never been; it was 
monstrous to play a caddish trick on such 
a woman! 

In this mood Post launched forth, 
pleading with a passionate warmth that 
fairly startled himself. He was desper- 
ately in earnest. When he paused, he 
waited for her answer with his hand held 
up as if to ward off a blow. But it did 
not fall; he left the ball engaged to Miss 
Mayland. 

Wildly triumphant, he made his way 
to Denby’s rooms, where the three men 
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had agreed to meet. Most men might 
have felt some delicacy about attending 
a caucus after having bolted the party, 
but Post did not let a little scruple like 
that deter him. He had decided to have 
the affair terminate dramatically. He 
would wait till Browne and young Harte 
had told of their defeat ; then he fancied 
his story would make a rather neat cli- 
max. Denby would rave, of course; but, 
reckless in his victory, Post felt strong 
enough to snap his fingers in the faces of 
a horde of creditors. 

Denby was sitting up in bed smoking, 
and young Harte was mixing drinks, as 
Post went in. He helped himself to a 
cigar and an easy chair and sat down to 
wait for Browne, who had last been seen 
in the wake of his prospective mother-in- 
law. It was not long before he arrived; 
he came in without a word, his eyes dark 
and angry, a savage look on his usually 
good-natured face. 

‘“ What’s up, Brownie? You look like 
an approaching cyclone,” said Harte. 

“You fellows may think this thing a 
joke, but it’s a pretty serious business for 
me!” Brownie retorted sharply. 

“Oh, you take things too everlastingly 
seriously, old man. Cheer up—it’s noth- 
ing to feel acute remorse about,” drawled 
Denby from the bed. “ Bring over that 
fizz, Harte.” 

Young Harte handed the drinks 
around, and then sat on a corner of the 
table, swinging his legs. Denby looked 
expectantly from one to another. 

“Well, begin, Harte. How did it 
work? Did the lady freeze you dumb?” 

Young Harte took a long drink and 
carefully wiped a budding mustache be- 
fore replying. 

“T hate to disappoint you, Denby,” he 
said, with evident embarrassment; “ but 
honestly I never 
dreamed that—how Miss Mayland re- 
garded me, you know. But under the 
circumstances I don’t see how I can hon- 
orably withdraw 

Denby raised himself on one elbow. 

‘“What under heaven are you driving 
at?” he gasped. 

“JT mean that she accepted, and I’m 
going to marry her!” Harte shouted, 
flaunting his triumph in Denby’s face 
with a wave of his glass. 








Denby remained as if transfixed, un- 


able to speak or to move; but Browne 
had fallen to kicking himself, swearing 
softly all the while. Finally Denby 
turned upon him. 

‘Browne, are you crazy?” he cried, 
lurching forward to the edge of the bed. 

“No, but Harte is. Oh, man, that 
em has made thundering idiots of both 
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Denby sank back 
Post’s com- 


Harte collapsed. 
weakly among his pillows. 
ment was brief. - 

“The devil she did!” he said. 

Edyth Ellerbeck 





Angels Came 


Mrs. NEAL was angry. As_ she 
stalked into the front room and sank 
heavily into the creaking depths of the 
haircloth sofa, her lips were pressed 
tight together and her eyes were nar- 
rowed to mere slits. There was some- 
thing, too, indicative of extreme dis- 
pleasure in the harsh rustle of her best 
black dress as she smoothed its many 
folds with a black-gloved hand. But 
Miss Euphemia, stolidly crocheting her 
endless ‘‘tidies” by the front window, 
was oblivious to all these potent signs of 
her sister’s wrath. She peered over the 
tops of her spectacles at the bulky figure 
on the sofa, and observed mildly: 

“Seems to me you're back dretful 
early, Sarah. You ain’t been gone an 
hour. Did everything pass off well?” 

Mrs. Neal stiffened. She took off her 
crape bonnet and deposited it, none too 
gently, on the sofa beside her. 

“T call it ridickerlous,” she burst out 
explosively. “I never heard of such 
goin’s-on to a fun’ral in my life! I 
always said these folks that build their 
summer places here never did the town 
no good.” 

“ Well,” said Miss Euphemia placidly, 
“if I see anything there that I didn’t 
like, I should try to forget all about it.” 

“See!” sniffed her sister with in- 
finite scorn. “See! That’s just it. I 
never see nothin’.” 

Miss Euphemia let her work drop to 
her lap. She leaned forward eagerly in 
her chair. 

““Warn’t there no fun’ral?” she in- 
quired, in a tone which showed she was 
prepared for the worst. 




















“Oh, I guess there was a fun’ral, all 
right,” Mrs. Neal replied, “ but I never 
see hide nor hair of it.” She pushed the 
bonnet viciously to the other end of the 
sofa, and began pulling off her gloves. 
“T got up there about half past one,” 
she went on, “ an’ would you believe it, 
when I tried to go in the front door it 
was locked! So I rings the bell an’ 
waits on the porch. Bimeby the door 
opens soft like, an’ there stood one of 
them maids with a little white cap on 
her head. 

““* Who did you wish to see?’ says she, 
calm as you please. 

“*T’ve come to the fun’ral,’ says I. 

“ At that she pushes the door to closer, 
as if she was afraid I was goin’ to try 
to sneak in when she warn’t lookin’. 

“«The fun’ral,’ says she, ‘is to be 
private’; an’ she shuts the door with a 
click square in my face. 

“JT don’t know as I was ever so took 
back in all my days,” the indignant lady 
concluded. ‘ Did you ever hear of any- 
thing so out an’ out unsociable?” 

Miss Euphemia looked out the win- 
dow with wrinkling brows. 

“T suppose they’ve got a right, Sarah, 
to have the fun’ral private, if they’ve 
a mind to,” she hazarded at length. 

“T suppose they have,’’ snapped her 
sister, ‘but I call it uppish of ’em, 
specially since we ain’t had a fun’ral 
since Grandpa Baggs’ last December.” 

“ An’ they do say,” continued Miss 
Euphemia, “that young Mis’ Burton 
takes it dretful hard.” 

“She'll git over it,” was Mrs. Neal’s 
grim rejoinder. “They always do, 
when they’re young and _ good-lookin’. 
An’ I dunno as there’s any partic’ler 
sense in treatin’ your neighbors shabby 
jest because your husband got throwed 
off his hoss an’ broke his neck. You 
wait. The next time Mis’ Burton an’ 
me comes together anywheres, she’s goin’ 
to git a good piece of my mind!” 

“ Now, Sarah: ’” Euphemia began, 
but the other cut her short. 

“She’s goin’ to git a piece of my mind, 
mark that,” she repeated with determi- 
nation. ‘ 1’ll show ’em how to have their 
maids slam the door in my face when I 
take the trouble to go to their fun’rals!”’ 

Mrs. Neal arose from the sofa and 
snatched up her bonnet and gloves. 
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“You goin’ off again?’ Euphemia 
asked. 

“Yes, I’m goin’ to run in to Mis’ 
Jones’ for a minute, an’ then I’m goin’ 
up to the cemetery to have a look at the 
flowers. They say down to the depot 
there was a terrible sight come last night. 
I don’t suppose the cemetery’ll be 
private, even if the fun’ral was!” 

She went ponderously out of the room, 
and Euphemia, after thoughtfully pol- 
ishing her spectacles for a time, took up 
the neglected tidy again. 

It was nearing dusk when Mrs. Neal 
climbed the hill to the cemetery. A great 
cloud hanging in the west flashed crimson 
and ocher along its lower edge; by the 
roadside the trees and bushes flaunted 
gorgeous autumnal colorings; but she 
toiled grimly up the slope, with no eye 
to the splendors of the dying day. She 
gained the summit, and pushed open the 
little iron gate. 

Close to the entrance was a lot with a 
single new-made grave banked high with 
flowers. Mrs. Neal made her way 
thither, and stood there feasting her 
eyes upon them in melancholy silence. 
It was a revelation to her. Her wildest 
imaginings, stimulated by reports from 
the “depot folks,” could not have pic- 
tured as many funereal pieces as were 
here before her in reality. But before 
she could take them in by detail, she was 
startled by a stifled sob from the other 
side of the lot. 

She glanced nervously in the direction 
of the sound, and there, prone upon the 
ground with face pressed against the 
coarse gravel from the grave, she saw a 
slight, girlish figure, which shook con- 
vulsively with great, dry sobs. Ina 
moment Mrs. Neal was beside it, lifting 
it tenderly in her own strong arms. 

“Why, Mis’ Burton!” she was ex- 
claiming in surprise. ‘“ You hadn't 
ought to be here, an’ layin’ there on that 
damp ground, too! You'll ketch your 
never-get-over.” 

The figure stiffened in her arms, and 
a face was turned to her—an ashen face, 
haggard and marked by the pitiful grief 
that had not yet known the boon of 
tears. 

“Please leave me here,” the drawn 
lips pleaded. “ Please go away!” 
Mrs. Neal drew her yet closer. 
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“ No, I sha’n’t, dearie. I sha’n’t leave 
you all alone here. They hadn’t ought 
to let you come. Some one ought to 
have looked out for you, you poor 
lamb.” Her own eyes brimmed with 
sympathy. She clumsily stroked the 
rumpled masses of brown hair, while she 
racked her mind for some timely word of 
comfort. “‘ I know how it is,’ she went 
on. “ It’s hard at first—dretful hard; but 
after a time you come to be reconciled— 
of course not at first, but after a time, 


dearie, after a time. I know. I’ve been 
through it!” 
“Not this,” said the other woman 


hoarsely. ‘‘ You haven’t been through 
this.” Her fingers closed on Mrs. Neal’s 


arm. “The morning it—it happened, 
we had quarreled. He left me in anger. 
I don’t know why I am telling you this. 
He said—he was standing in the hall in 
his riding-clothes—he said, ‘ Perhaps it 
is better we should be apart,’ and I 
shrugged my shoulders and turned away. 
And then they brought him back after 
his horse had fallen with him.” 

She stopped abruptly. She 
trembling from head to foot. 

““T guess I know why you’ve told me 
this,’ said Mrs. Neal quietly. ‘‘ You 
better come over to the wall with me. 
I want to tell you somethin’.” 

She led the way to the low wall that 
was the cemetery’s western boundary, 
and, seating herself on a flat stone, drew 
the other woman down beside her. 

“Yes, I’ve been through even ¢hat,” 
she said, ‘an’ I guess I know how you 


was 


feel. It was jest that way with Rufus 
an’ me. We fit somethin’ awful at 
times. An’ that mornin’—that last 


mornin’—we had about the worst spat 
we'd ever had. 

‘““* T wisht I never had to see your face 
again,’ he says to me when he set out for 
the woods. 

“It was four in the afternoon when 
they brought him home. A tree’d fell 
on him, an’ he never spoke nor opened 
his eyes afterwards. Well, after the 
fun’ral I was most crazy, dearie, jest as 
you be now. Seemed as if I'd got to see 


him an’ ask him about them last words 
of his. 

“T took to spiritualism; not that I 
had any real faith in it, but it was a 
I mortgaged the farm and spent 


chance. 
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the money for séances; but all I got out 
of it was a lot of fool messages that I 
knew well enough never come from 
Rufus. Once they said they’d material- 
ized him for me; but law! all there was 
to it was a spot of light they told me_ 
was him, an’ when I asked it questions it 
couldn’t seem to answer me noways sat- 
isfactory. So I give that up, an’ for 
five years I jest set an’ et my heart out. 

“Then one night I had a dream. 
’Twas almost too real for a dream. 
Seemed as if I was washin’ up the 
kitchen floor; an’ I looked up, an’ there 
stood Rufus, leanin’ in the doorway jest 
as natural as could be. I got up off my 
knees an’ run to him jest as I was, an’ 
put my soapy arms round his neck, an’ 
laid my head on his old blue shirt; an’ 
I was so happy I was cryin’ an’ laughin’ 
an’ talkin’ all to once. 

“* Rufus, oh, Rufus, I’ve wanted so 
to see you to ask you somethin’,’ says I. 

‘““He was lookin’ down at me jest as 
he used to sometimes, only his face 
seemed to be kinder more shinin’. 

“* Well, why don’t you ask it?’ says 
he, sorter laughin’ like. 

“* Rufus, tell me about them last 
words of yourn,’ says I. ‘ Tell me you 
didn’t mean ’em.’ 

‘““T was clingin’ hard to him, I was so 
afraid he’d leave before he’d answered. 

“«Them words?’ says he. ‘ Why, if © 
you’d had a grain of sense you'd ’a’ fig- 
gered it out for yourself. Hain’t we 
always been a fightin’ an’ a makin’ up? 
Don’t you suppose we should ’a’ made up 
that night when I got home, same’s we 
always dene? Don’t be foolish, Sarah. 
Them words never meant nothin’. You 
know that ’s well as I do.’ 

“ An’ then I was wide awake, sittin’ 
bolt upright in bed, an’ my face an’ my 
piller was all wet. I got up an’ lighted 
a lamp an’ set down in the old rocker, 
an’ I was that happy I begun to laugh 
all to myself. It was the first time I’d 
laughed for five years. It had come over 
me all to once that even if it was a dream 
it was the truth. An’ that, dearie, is jest 
the way it’s comin’ to you one of these 
days.” 

Mrs. Neal got up from the wall, and, 
slipping her arm through the younger 
woman, led her gently along the path 
and through the little iron gate. The 











first stars were showing feebly in the sky 
as they made their way down the hill. It 
was some time before Mrs. Neal spoke 
again, and then, as she did so, she ten- 
derly patted the small, white hand that 
lay confidingly in her own toil-hardened 


1 palm. 
“There, dearie, there, you cry all you 
j want to,” she whispered. “ It don’t hurt 
5 | so much when the tears come, does it?” 
When she reached home again, 


Euphemia was hovering fretfully about 
the supper-table. 

‘Seems to me you've been gone long 
enough this time, Sarah,” she com- 
plained. “ How was the flowers? I sup- 
pose there was oceans of ’em.” 

“Ves, there was lots of ’em,” said 
Mrs. Neal, “but I didn’t look at ’em 
very close. I met Mis’ Burton up there,” 
she confessed. 

Euphemia’s brow clouded in a doubt- 
ful frown. 

‘““ Now, Sarah, you didn’t go and pitch 
into her up there, did you?” she asked 
anxiously. ‘ Be just like you, though,” 
she added. 

Mrs. Neal favored her sister with an 
enigmatic smile. 

‘“T told her some things I had on my 
mind,” she said; “but I guess they 
warn’t the ones you're thinkin’ of.” 

John Barton Oxford 


Try, Try Again 

“ WuHeEw, that was a hot one!” said 
Napoleon Applegate to his partner, Iron- 
face Craig, at the close of the market. 

Applegate tilted his chair, and jung 
his feet upon the window-sill. Froin the 
- skyscraper window he looked out at the 
diminutive shipping that floated on the 
bay. The light shot brightly back from 
the afternoon sun, and Napoleon Apple- 
gate squinted. He heaved a sigh for 
oxygen, and said: 

“ Bill, I don’t think I can stand much 
more of this. Twenty years ago, when 
three o’clock came, instead of flopping 
down here and gasping, I used to wish 
the market would run along till mid- 
night,.so that I might have it out again. 
Say, young fellow, are you aware we are 
getting old?” 

Ironface had as many years as Apple- 
gate, but he was not so old. What 
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except fate could fell that bronze bull of 
aman? He had been a college gladiator. 
After these twenty years, when his tense 
friend was all but begging for quarter, 
Craig still looked the leader of Roman 
legions. He had cavernous eyes, a pro- 
montory nose, and a lower face like a 
plain, with a scarcely discernible line for 
a mouth. The jaws fitted into a neck 
that bulged all around. 

“John,” he replied, “if I had thrown 
into it not only my days, but my nights 
and all my nerves as you have, I don’t 
think I should be here at all. Old man, 
I think you’d better call it evens. You've 
got forty times as much as any Christian 
is entitled to. Why don’t you quit?” 

“Yes, that’s it. Why don’t I quit? 
Why don’t I quit?” 

Applegate thought of the exciting 
campaign that he was waging, and how 
all the opposing forces purposed sweep- 
ing down upon him on the morrow. 
What joy would be his, in those five de- 
lirious hours, in crumpling back their 
wings and shoving them into the hidden 
road! 

“T can’t, Bill, I can’t! You know [ 
can’t. They’re after me hard, Bill, and 
I’ve got ’em, I’ve got ’em! Say, do you 
know where that coup of Ellison’s is 
going to land? Poor Ellison, and he has 
such a nice family! Let me tell you 
how I have things lined up. Ellison, you 
know——” 

“Stop!” roared Craig. ‘‘ That’s just 
it. Can’t you forget Ellison and his out- 
fit for half an hour after the market’s 
closed? That’s what is killing you. You 
carry this market around like a body of 
death. You’ve done your share and 
you’ve got your share, and by Jove, I’d 
quit, if [ were you!” 

For twenty years they had worked to- 
gether. Applegate, as it were, was the 
eagle, and Craig the rock. How much 
prey they had heaped up! How many 
a foe, in those twenty years, had shrunk 
back in defeat from those talons and that 
aerie! ‘To this day, when white fringed 
the shining head of Applegate and snow 
fell about the black crag of Craig’s peak, 
how the rabbits and sparrows of the 
Street showed heel and wing to them} 

Applegate’s vision wandered far 
behind the gleaming sails, and he thought 
of the day when the human rock and he 
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had landed in the shadow of the church 
spire at the head of the Street. He had 
flown high and wide, but always had had 
Craig to light on. Firmer and firmer 
had grown the foundations of that suc- 
cessful institution, the Eagle and the 
Rock—or, if you please, the firm of 
Applegate & Craig, brokers and bankers. 

“Well?” said Applegate to the old 
door-man, with some petulance. 

“That newspaper man is here, sir.” 

“That newspaper man! What news- 
paper man, idiot?”’ Applegate replied to 
the shambling figure that had once been 
an office-boy—and that was practically 
an office-boy still. 

“You know, sir—the one that’s asked 
you for the article eighteen times.” 

“Tell him to wait. I’m busy.” 

pale ee i 

“Look here, John,” said the Rock. 
“You know I’ve no more use for ’em 
than you, as a rule; but hanged if I don’t 
think there’s something to that chap. 
How many times has he come for the 
Consolidated story? Eighteen? Well, I 
call that pretty goo.” 

“Yes. He has brains, but I’m trying 
him out—that’s all.” 

“Oh, one of your famous tests again, 
eh? Well, I think I’d have pulled some 
more of that hair out, if you’d talked to 
me as you have to him!” 

“T want to see just what there is in 
him. I’ve hammered him with all my 
might, and once or twice I thought I’d 
reached the limit. He had rather a bad 
glint in those eyes, but he held himself 
down like a thoroughbred. I could 
almost hear him say to himself, ‘ [’ll land 
you yet, you withered old scorpion!’ ” 

“Why don’t you give him the story?” 

“Well, they say, Bill, there’s a charm 
in numbers. I'll tell you the secret. I’m 
reserving his reward for his twentieth 
request. Mind you, his twentieth. Then 
I shall not only give him the story, but 
shall ask him to come in here with us and 
make some money. He’s been around 
the Street quite a while, and knows some- 
thing. He’s keen and straight, I think ; 
but if he can’t stand twenty poundings 
he’s no good. He ought to be able to 
stand forty. I’ve stood a hundred before 
I landed mine.” 

“But he’s young and tender,” chuckled 
the Rock. 


Applegate punched a button. The 
ancient office-boy brought in the reporter. 
He looked a young Yankee of parts. Ap- 
plegate did not turn to greet him. The 
Eagle still gazed upon the far sparkling 
water. That was insult number one. 

“What d’ye want?” Applegate. said. 

‘“May I have that Consolidated in- 
formation to-day?” 

“ Naw.” 

“When may I have it, sir?” 

‘You can’t have it at all.” 

‘““My newspaper needs it, and I have 
no other way of getting it.” 

‘““T don’t quite see why that interests 
me.” 

“ But, sir——’ 

‘Say, young man, I understand from 
the door-man that you’ve already been 
here eighteen times. You are unduly 
persistent, and you annoy me. I’ve other 
things on my mind than that yellow 
sheet of yours. I want you to leave 
me alone, do you hear? You ought to 
be in some respectable business, anyhow. 
{’'m getting too old to fool with you 
people.” 

The man behind the pen reddened. He 
said : 

“| think I have treated you courte- 
ously, sir—more courteously than you 
have me, and——” 

Applegate punched the button again, 
and said to the decrepit office-boy : 

“Show that out!” 

. The young man paled and choked. 
When his Adam’s apple had descended 
again he approached nearer to Apple- 
gate, who still gazed upon the glinting 
bay. The reporter said measuredly : 

“ Before I go, I am going to say some- 
thing to you, you old pirate! You are 
right. This is the nineteenth time I’ve 
been in and out of this fence, and. I’ve 
been bullyragged and insulted nineteen 
times. Do you suppose I’d look into your 
dirty shop if the office hadn’t told me to 
stick to you? Do you suppose I like ma- 
king a living off such carrion as you?” 

The door-man was nearing feebly, to 
lay an impotent hand upon the enraged 
man; but the journalist rushed out, and 
did not return. | 

Ironface was shaking with laughter. 
Applegate merely said: 

“ He won't do!” 

Joseph Johnson, Jr. 












































